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ADVEBTISEMENT. 



Ths design of this work is to present a clear and comprehensiYe 
outline of the General System of Bible Theology, in a smaller 
compass, and a form less intricate and perplexing to private 
christians, yoimg ministers, and students of Divinity, than the 
more critical and voluminous works heretofore published on the 
subject admit. It is hoped that the appropriate Questions 
appended to each Lecture will tend greatly to facilitate the study 
of young persons, and render the work a valuable auxiliary to 
senior Bible Classes and Sunday Schools, as well as a pleasing 
introduction to the critical study of Divinity, for junior ministers, 
private Christians, and yoimg persons in general. 

To the preparation of this work, the author has devoted the 
assiduous toil of several years. He has carefully examined the 
most reptitable human authorities on the several subjects em- 
braced ; lut has endeavored, in the formation and defence of his 
opinions, jimpartially to submit to the guidance of the Inspired 
Volume. 

Should the perusal of these lectures prove as pleasing and 
profitable an exercise to the young student of Divinity as their 
{9 preparation has been to the author, he will feel much comforted 
in the assurance that his labor has not been ''in vain in the 
S Lord." Where he has been under peculiar obligations to the 
CO labors of others, the necessary acknowledgment is generally made 
»^ in the body of the work. It may, however, be proper here to 
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State, that, while many other writers have been consulted, he feels 
greatly indebted to the labors of Baxter, Goodwin, Howe, Pear- 
son, George Hill, Macknight, Geoi^ Campbell, Doddridge, Adam 
Clarke, John Dick, and more especially, Wesley, Fletcher, and 
Richard Watson. 

It is hoped that the extensive Scripture quotations will be found 
appropriate, and agreeable to the taste of the lover of sacred truth. 

Relying upon the indulgence of a generous public, the work is 
submitted, notwithstanding its acknowledged imperfections, witli 
the hope, that^ throiigh the Divine blessing, it may serve as an 
efficient, though humble, instrument in promoting the love and 
knowledge of '^ the truth as it is in Jesus." 
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ELEMENTS OF DIVINITY. 



LECTURE I. 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



Thb term God is Anglo-Saxon, and in that language it was used, not 
only to signify the Supreme Being, but also good. By this we learn* 
that, in the apprehension of our ancestors, the Great Supreme was pos- 
sessed of superlative excellency, so as to warrant the emphatic appella- 
tion of good. 

The Hebrew word in the first chapter of Genesis translated Crod^ b 
Elohim^ a plural noun, which, according to Dr. A. Clarke, the learned 
hare traced to the Arabic root alahaf which means to worship or adore. 
Hence, it denotes the Supreme Being, the only proper object of religious 
worship and adoration. The word in Greek is Theos^ and in Latin 
DeuSy which in those languages signify the Supreme Divinity or Ruler 
of the universe. / 

In Scripture He is also termed Jehovah, the self*existent God; 
Shaddai, Almighty ; Adon, Supporter, Lord, Judge ; Rochvm, the Mer- 
ciful Being; and various other terms are used, more or less indicative 
of his character. 

As a brief explanation of our general idea of God, we quote from 
Bishop Pearson, as follows : ** The notion of a Deity doth expressly 
signify a being or nature of infinite perfection ; and the infinite per- 
fection of a nature or being consisteth in this, that it be absolutely and 
essentially necessary, an actual being of itself; and potential or causa- 
tive of all beings beside itself, independent from any other, upon which 
all things else depend, and by which all things else are governed.'* 
" God is a being, and not any kind of being ; but a substance, which is 
the foundation of other beings. And not only a substance, but perfect. 
Yet many beings are perfect in their kind, yet limited and finite. But 
God is absolutely, fully, and every way infinitely perfect ; and there- 
fore above spirits, above angels, who are perfect comparatively. God*8 
infinite perfection includes all the attributes, even the most excellent 
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It excludes all dependency, borrowed existence, composition, corruption, 
mortality, contingency, ignorance, unrighteousness, weakness, misery, 
and all imperfections whatever. It includes necessity of being, inde- 
pendency, perfect unity, simplicity, immensity, eternity, inunortality ; 
the most perfect life, knowledge, wisdom, integrity, power, glory, bliss, 
and all these in the highest degree. We cannot pierce into the secrets 
of this eternal Being. Our reason comprehends but little of him, and 
when it can proceed no further, faith comes in, and we believe far more 
than we can understand : and this our belief is not contrary to reason ; 
but reason itself dictates unto us, that we must believe far more of God 
than it can inform us of." — (Lawson's Theo-Politica.) 

I. We will first consider the existence of God. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the Scriptures nowhere attempt to prove the existence of God ; 
nor do they pretend to teach it as a truth before unknown, by declaring 
in so many words that God exists ; but ever3rwhere take it for granted, 
as a matter already understood and believed. From this fact we may 
justly infer, that the being of God, in the early ages of the world, was 
so palpably manifest as to be denied or doubted by none. How this 
radical and important truth originally became so clearly and forcibly 
impressed upon man, we need be at no loss to determine, when we 
reflect on the real condition of our first parents, and the intimate rela- 
tion subsisting between them and their Creator in the garden of Paradise. 
In philosophy, it is universally admitted that we derive our knowledge 
of the material and intellectual universe through the mediums of sen- 
sation and consciousness; and that the testimony thus presented is 
of the strongest possible character. That the clear and satisfactory 
knowledge of God, possessed by Adam in Paradise, was communicated 
and confirmed by both these sources of testimony, is fully apparent from 
the Mosaic history. Man was made " in the image, and after the like- 
ness, of God." Consequently, he was capable of immediate intercourse 
and intimate communion with his Creator. Thus we learn that he 
'* walked and talked with God." He had familiar access to the Divine 
presence, and, at the same time, must have felt, within his pure and 
unfallen soul, a deep consciousness of the Divine existence and perfec- 
tions. Thus it may be seen, that his knowledge of God was so direct 
and forcible, that be could no more doubt upon this subject, than he 
could question his own existence. */• 

That a matter so interesting and important as a knowledge of the 
existence and character of God, should be carefully communicated from 
father to son, through the successive generations from Adam to Noah, 
is reasonable to infer. But for the better security of this important 
object, and thai the stream of religious truth, which we have thus seen 
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bmking forth at the fountain, might neither become entirely wasted, 
nor too much contaminated with error, tributary accessions were, no 
doubt, derived from the Divine commimications with Enoch and Noah ; 
so that, after the ungodly race had been swept away by the general 
deluge, and the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, the patriarch and his 
family could come forth once more, to stand upon the earth, and erect 
an altar to the true and living God. And thus, from this family, we 
readily see how the light of tradition might^accompany the dispersed 
tribes, in their devious and extensive wanderings, affording them, at 
least, a faint glimmering ray of truth, and redeeming them from that 
gross and stupid ignorance, which, otherwise, might have shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness every idea of a Superior and Superintending 
Power. 

That " the world by wisdom knew not God," is a Scripture truth, 
and whether mere human reason, independent of revelation, could 
ever have originated the idea, much less ascertained the character^ of 
God, may well be doubted. The wisest of the heathen philosophers 
have confessed their indebtedness to tradition for their most sublime 
and important doctrines upon this subject. The most flattering theories 
of men, with regard to the boasted achievements of human reason, in 
reference to this matter, must be admitted to be founded upon mere 
hypothesis and conjecture. No philosopher, in any age, has ever pre- 
tended to have acquired his first idea of a God, by a process of rational 
investigation ; but in every instance where a course of reasoning has 
been instituted in favor of the being of God, it has been, not to arrive 
at the knowledge of the fact, as an original truth, but merely to corrob- 
orate and confirm a truth previously known and acknowledged. Could 
we suppose man to be placed in a situation so wholly destitute of the 
light of revelation, either from tradition or any other source, as to have 
no idea of God, it is difficult to conceive how he could ever engage in 
a course of reasoning to demonstrate the existence of that, of which, as 
yet, he had no idea. Indeed, the clear probability seems to us to be, 
that, thus circumstanced, he would grope upon the earth in the thickest 
darkness, without advancing a single step towards gaining a knowledge 
of the being or character of his Creator, till he would lie down in death, 
like " the beasts which perish." Yet it is clear from the Scriptures, 
that, situated its we are, encircled by the light of revelation in its full 
blaze, or even as the Pagan nations generally are, only favored with the 
dim light of tradition, we may all look up " through nature's works to 
nature's God ;" and by the exercise of our reasoning faculties, discover 
in the world around us, a numerous array of weighty arguments in 
favor of the existence of the Deity. 
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In turning our attention to the arguments in favor of the being <rf 
Ood, we will derive them from three dififerent sources : — 

L From the testimony of the nations of the earth. 

U. From the testimony of the toorks of nature, 

III. From the testimony of revelation, 

I. Wc argue from the testimony of the nations of the earth. 

It is a fact well known, and very generally acknowledged, that there 
is scarce a single nation or people known to the enlightened world, 
either in the present or any former age, entirely destitute of the knowl- 
edge of a Great Supreme Ruler of the universe. *' No age so distant, 
no country so remote, no people so barharous, but gives a sufficient tes- 
timony of this truth. When the Roman eagle flew over most parts of 
the habitable world, they met with atheism nowhere, but rather by 
their miscellany deities at Rome, which grew together with their 
victories, they showed no nation was without its God. And since the 
later art of navigation, improved, hath discovered another part of the 
^ world, with which no former commerce hath been known, although the 

customs of the people be much different, and their manner of religion 
hold small correspondency with any in these parts of the world pro- 
fessed, yet in this all agree, that some religious observances they retain, 
and a Divinity they acknowledge." — (Pearson on the Creed.) 

How, we ask, did this knowledge originate ? We see nations the 
most diverse from each other in their history and character, their man- 
ners and customs, separated by mountains and oceans, by burning sands 
or drifting snows, and holding no intercourse with each other for ages, 
all testifying, with united voice, their belief in a great superintending 
Power. How can this harmony of sentiment be accounted for ? It is 
true, we see much diversity in the number and character of the divin- 
ities adored throughout the heathen world. Some may maintain but 
one great Supreme, while others swell the number of their gods to 
thousands, partitioning out the dominion of the universe among the 
dififerent members of a numerous family, generally allowing to some 
one, whether " Jehovah, Jove, or Lord," a superiority over all the others. 
Yet, in all this huge mass of inconsistency, contradiction, and absurdity, 
as seen in Pagan mythology, and idolatrous worship, there is a har- 
mony in one point : — they all agree that a divinity or divinities preside 
I over the universe. * 

y To object to the argument from this source, on account of the errors 

of Paganism, would be as unreasonable as to deny the existence of a 
true coin, from the fact that it had been extensively counterfeited. The 
number of counterfeits would only be a proof that a genuine coin existed : 
otherwise, how could it have been counterfeited ? The number of the 
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Use gods in the world presents a presumptive argument in favor of 
tbe existence of a true God : otherwise, how can we account for the 
general prevalence of idolatry ? The only rational solution upon this 
suhject, is, a reference to tradition, and an admission that all nations 
originally had a common origin; and, previously to their dispersion, 
were possessed of a system of religious doctrine and worship, which, in 
their long-continued and extensive wanderings, they have never entirely 
forgotten. But then we will still he at a loss to account for the origin 
of the tradition. Whence originally came this religious knowledge ? 
— this idea of a God ;. — of a superior and superintending Providence ? 
Admit that God originally made a revelation of himself to man, and the 
prohlem is at once solved. But deny this, and we may wander in 
uncertainty and conjecture forever. Thus, we may gather from the 
testimony furnished hy the nations of the earth at large, a strong pre- 
sumptive argument in proof of the existence of God. 

II. The second source of argument upon this suhject, is, the works of 
Godf as seen in nature around us. 

From this source, human reason may deduce an argument, which 
may defy the assaults of scepticism and sophistry. Infidelity, it is true, 
has long made her hoast of reason, and scofied at religion, as a thing 
only suitahle for the sickly enthusiast, or the narrow-minded higot To 
such vain boasters, we would reply, in the words of Dr. Young : — 

''Wnnig not the Christian, think not reason jocurs, 
'Tis reason our great Master holds so dear, 
Tis reason's injured rights his wrath resents, 
To save lost reason's life he poured his own. 
Believe, and show the reason of a man, 
Believe, and taste the pleasure of a God." 

Although many truths of revelation are too profound for liuman 
wisdom to fathom, yet nothing contained in that inspired volume is 
repugnant to the principles of sound philosophy and correct reason. In 
no department of theological science have the powers of human reason 
been more intensely engaged than in the demonstration of the existence 
of God. This subject has extensively employed many of the most acute 
divines ; and so satisfiou^tory have been their arguments, that he who 
can examine the one thousandth part which has been written upon this 
subject, by the master spirits of the present and last oentury, and dare 
to call himself an atheist, may justly be considered as much beyond the 
influence of reason as a stock or a stone. Inspiration has declaredy 
that «« The fool hath said in his heart, that there is no God." And 
sorely, to open our eyes upon the material world around us, and then 
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to deny that it ia the product of a great designing Cause, evinces the 
climax of folly and stupidity. We cannot doubt, either our own exitt- 
ence, or that of the world around us. We may ask, whence came we 1 
If we trace our ancestry back for a vast number of generations, we may 
still inquire, whence came the first of our species ? Again, look fortlk 
upon the immense universe ; whence those mighty orbs which roll in 
solemn grandeur ? Whence this earth ; its oceans, and its continents ; 
its teeming nulliona of sentient and intelligent beings ? Every effect 
must have an adequate cause, and can so stupendous a work exist 
uneavted ? Could worlds and systems of worlds have sprung up of 
themselves I The poet has said : — 



1. We know that we exist, and that the universe around us eziHa. 
From this we conclude, that something must be eternal. " Had there 
e'er been nought, nought still had been." If there be nothing supposed 
to be eternal, then everything in existence must once have commenced 
that existence. And if so, the cause of its existence must either be 
Itself or something extrinsic to itself. If it caused itself to begin to 
exist, then it must have existed before it was, and been prior to itself, 
which is absurd. But if it was caused to exist by s<Hiiething extrinsic 
to itself, then, that extrinsic something must have existed before it did 
exist, and in such sense as to exert a power sufficient to produce other 
things, which is also absurd. Hence, as something now eusts, it ine- 
sistibly follows that something did eternally exist. 

3. That which eternally existed must be a telf-exutetU being ; that 
is, no other being could have caused it to begin to exist ; for, as yet, no 
other being could have been in existence ; and to suppose that one being 
could cause another to begin to exist before it had any existence ilaelf, 
as already shown, is absurd. 

3. That eternal and tdf-exiitent being must also have existed irtit' 
pendently ; for that which existed prior to, and uncaused by, everything 
else, as it was not dependent on anything else for the commencement 
of its being, so neither can it be for its continuance in being. 

4. That eternal, telf-exittent, and independetU being, must also exist 
necessarily. For if it has eternally existed, without having been caused 
to begin to exist, either by itself or anything else, then it follows that 
ils existence depends solely on the eternal necessity of its own nature ; 
BO that it is impossible that it ever should not have been, or that it 
ever should cease to be. 

5. That tUnud, self-existent, independent, and necessary being, must 
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also be tdf-acHve ; that is, capable of acting so as to produce other 
things, without being acted upon by any other being. As we hare 
already proved that there must be something eternal, in order to account 
for the being of those things which we know do exist, it follows, also, 
that that eternal being must be capable of acting, or putting forth energy, 
so as to produce other things; otherwise, no other thing ever could 
have commenced existence. 

6. That eternal, self -existent, independent, necessary, and self-aetive 
being, whose existence we have already proved, must be possessed, not 
only of power sufficient to produce all things else, but also of intelligence, 
wisdom, and every other perfection necessary for the creation, preserva- 
tion, and government of the universe. 

For, to suppose something eternal, as the originating cause of the 
existence of all other things, yet, to admit that the eternal being sup- 
posed is not self-possessed of every attribute, quality, or perfection 
requisite for the contrivance and production of all originated existences, 
would be as far from giving a satisfactory account for the origin of 
things, as if we were to deny that anything did exist from eternity. 
To admit the eternal existence of a cause, and yet to deny that it is an 
adequate cause for the production of the effect in question, is no better 
than to deny the existence of any cause whatever. Hence we must 
admit that there exists an eternal, self^existent, independent, self-active, 
intelligent Being, who, by his own unoriginated powers, arose in his 
majesty, and created all things. 

We have, therefore, only to open our eyes upon the grandeur, har- 
mony, order, beauty, and perfection of the works of God around us, and 
we see everywhere the demonstrations of the Divine existence. This 
point is most beautifully illustrated by the inspired author of the nine- 
teenth Psalm. " The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard," &c. Mr. Addison's paraphrase upon this 
Psalm is fiimiliar to every one : — 

« The spadoiu finnament on hi^ 
With all the blue ethereal sky/' Jcc 

This is not only one of the most beautiful poetic effiisicHis in the 
English language, but a masterly argument ; — presenting, in its strongest 
light, and in few words, the entire confirmatory testimony of natural 
uttering with her ten thousand tongues, — 

«The hand that made us is divine." 
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The beauty, honnony, regularity, and order in nature's woiks, attest 
the divinity of their origin. Behold the beautiful adaptation of all 
things to each other ; the harmonious revolutions of the mighty spheres ; 
the skill and wisdom displayed in the constitutions of all organized 
beings; consider well the mechanism of thy own frame; see how 
** fearfully and wonderfully thou art made ;" think of the mysterious 
union between this house of clay and its immortal tenant, and doubt, if 
thou canst, the being of a God. 

" ! lives there, heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hopeless, dark idolator of chance ? ** 

The argument for the being of a God from the works of nature, opens 
to our view an extensive and interesting field. So that, whether we 
contemplate the land or water, the surrounding elements or revolving 
seasons, we behold, everywhere, the deep impress pf the Deity ; and, 
kindling with the flame of pure devotion, our hearts should beat in 
harmony with the enraptured bard : — 

" Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made yon glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living flowera, 
Of lovelier hue, spread garlands at your feet ? 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice : 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sound ! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! " 

m. In the third and last place, Revdatian^ with all the force of her 
authority, declares the being and character of God. It is true, that the 
force of the evidence from this source will only be admitted by such as 
acknowledge the truth of revelation. But to such as are not prepared 
to reject, as an imposture, the record of Holy Writ, the sacred pages 
furnish the clearest and most impressive demonstrations on this subject. 
The book of Genesis opens with this sublime announcement : " In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth." From the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of the sacred volume, through the suc- 
cessive dispensationSi by " signs and wonders, and divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost,*' the clearest possible evidence has been given 
to exhibit the being of God, and proclaim his dominion over heaven and 
earth. Thus we may see, that, although the Bible nowhere, in express 
words, professes to teach that there is a God, yet its testimony in con- 
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fixmation of the truth of that position is impressive and irresistible. 
In the sacred history, we see the elements obedient to his word. 
'* The winds and the sea obey him ;" the earth trembles ; and the dead 
come forth to life, as demonstrations of the being and power of Him who 
made them alL 

Thus have we briefly glanced at some of the most striking evidences 
of the existence of that great and holy God, " in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being." 
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LECTURE II. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OP GOD. 

In this lecture » we propose to consider the Attributes or Perfec- 
tions of tlio Divine Being. God is infinite, but man is finite; 
hence we may infer, at once, that it is impossible for us thoroughly to 
compruliend Jehovah. That which comprehends must be greater than 
that wliich is comprehended. But God is infinitely superior to all cre- 
ated intelligences ; tlierefore it is impossible that any should thoroughly 
comprehend his nature. The incomprehensibility of God was admitted 
by tiio heathen philosophers, as is beautifully shown in the history of 
Simonidcs. This philosopher being asked by his prince, "What is 
God ? ** demanded first a day, then a week, then a month, to consider 
tlie subject ; but, finally, left the question unanswered, declaring that 
** the more ho examined the subject, the more he was convinced of its 
incomprehensibility.** 

Our imbecility on this subject is forcibly portrayed by Zophar, in the 
olevcnth chapter of the book of Job. " Canst thou by searching find 
out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as 
high us heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell ; what canst 
thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader 
than Uiu sea.** 

To comprehend the Divine essence b impossible. All we can do is, 
to consider his attributes, so far as he has been pleased to reveal them 
to man. In this sense of the word, it is both our privilege and duty to 
*' acquaint ourselves with him." 

By many divines, the attributes of God have been divided into difier^ 
out classes. They have been considered as Absolute or Bdative; Poii- 
titt or Negatite; Nahtral or Moral; and Communicable or iiiooflMiii- 
nkable. But these divisions we consider unnecessary, and, at least, of 
questionable propriety ; for it may be doubted whether one attribute is 
luoTo natural than another ; and whether all are not commumeable in 
the same sense in which any are. Therefore, we shall adopt no dassi- 
ticatiou whatever. 

Boforo we enter particularly into the discussion of the several attri- 
butes, wo Avould remark, that the Divine nature is not to be understood 
as divided into separate and distinct parts ; but all the attributes are to 
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be considered as pertaining fully, and at the same time, to the one 
undivided essence. Nor are we to suppose that there is any discrep- 
ancy between them. By no means. The Divine justice and mercy 
cannot be opposed to each other; but all the attributes of God are 
united in the most perfect harmony. 

In the presentation of a list of the Divine attributes, it will appear 
that their numbt^may be increased or diminished, accordingly as we 
ate general or minute in our division ; and, after all, we cannot say 
that we have a perfect knowledge even of their number. For who can 
tell what properties may belong to the Divine nature, of which Heaven 
his not seen fit to make any revelation to us, and of which we can 
form no conception ? Therefore, all at which we shall aim is, to pre- 
sent a faint outline of the Divine perfections, as we find them delineated 
in the Holy Scriptures. The following are therein clearly portrayed, 
via.: — 

I. Unity. II. SptrituaUty III. Eternity, IV. Omniseiefice. V. 
Omnipotence. VI. Omnipresence. VII. Immutability. YIII. Holiness. 
UL Truth. X. Justice. XI. (xoodness, 

I. Unitt. That there is but one God, is clearly revealed in the 
following passages : — Isa. xlv. 21, 22. '* There is no God else beside 
me. I am God, and there is none else." Deut. vi. 4. ** Hear, O Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord ;" and iv. 35. " The Lord he is God ; 
there is none else beside him.^* Ps. bcxxvi. 10. ** For thou art great, 
and doest wondrous things; thou art Qod aUmey 1 Cor. viii. 4. 
"There is none other God but orue." Eph. iv. 6. '^tTTW God and 
Fa^er of all." 1 Cor. viii. 6. " But to us there is but (wi« God." 

The TJmXy of God, a doctrine so essential to the true worship, is thus 
distinctly and repeatedly declared. A plurality of gods is the leading 
error of Paganism. When once the vessel is launched forth from the 
safe moorings of eternal truth, how wildly will she toss upon the sea of 
error and delusion ! Thus, when the heathen nations gave up the unity 
of GUid, how soon did they plunge into the dark gulf of polytheism ! 
" They changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things." Well has the apostle said, " Their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools." For 
•viely, reason, if not woftilly perverted, would say, there can be but 
one Great Supreme. 

II. SpiRiTUALrrY. That the Divine essence is purely spiritual^ is a 
doctrine clearly revealed. In John iv. 24, it is declared, that " God is 
a Spirit." 2 Cor. iii. 17. " Now the Lord is that Spirit." These 
passages sufficiently establish the spirituality of the Divine essence. 

2 
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But how infinitely does the refined purity of his spiritual nature tran- 
scend the utmost grasp of finite minds ! Who can analyze this spir- 
itual essence ? 

III. Eternity, or Duration without beginning or end, is set forth as 
an attribute of God. Ps. xc. 2. " Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even /mom 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God." Ps. cii. 24 — 27. "I said, 

my God, take me not away in the midst of my days : thy years are 
throughout all generations. Of old hast thou laid the foundation of 
the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall 
perish, but thoushalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax old like a gar- 
ment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end," Isa. Ivii. 
15. " For thus saith the high and lofty One that inkahiteth eternity." 

1 Tim. vi. 16. " Wlio only hath immortality:' ' Deut. xxxiii. 27. " The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms." 
1 Tim. i. 17. " Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honor and glory forever and ever." Ps. cvi. 48. 
" Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting to everlasting." 
Isa. xl. 28. " Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary?" 

The above passages abundantly exhibit the eternity of the Deity. 
In the contemplation of this attribute, we are overwhelmed with the 
immensity of the subject. Everything around us, all that we behold, 
once had a beginning ; the earth, the sea, the mountains and hills, yea, 
the angels themselves, are but of yesterday compared with God. Of 
him only may it be said, that he always was. Let imagination take 
her boldest sweep into that eternity which was, yet she never can reach 
the period in which God did not exist. Then let her whirl upon her. 
lofty wing, and dart with the velocity of thought, for millions upon mil- 
lions of ages, into the immeasurable range of eternity, a posteriori, but 
she never can reach the period in which God will cease to be. In an 
emphatic sense, applicable to no creature, may it be said, that Crod is 
eternal. 

The voice of reason abundantly corroborates revelation upon this sub- 
ject. For, had not God existed from all eternity, it would have been 
impossible for his existence ever to have commenced. There could 
have been no originating cause ; and an effect without a cause is unphi- 
losophical and absurd. If anything now exists, something must have 
been eternal ; but we are assured of the present existence of things . 
therefore reason irresistibly concludes that God is eternal. 
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IV. Omniscience. This essential attribute is forcibly presented in 
the following passages. Heb. iv. 13. *' Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight ; but all things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do,** Acts xv. 18. " Known 
unto Grod are all his works from the beginning of the world." Ps. 
cxxxix. 1 — 4. *' O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising, thou understandest my 
thought afar ofif. Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and 
art acquainted with all my ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, * 
but lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether" Ps. cxxxix. 12. " Yea, the 
darkness hideth not from thee, but the night shineth as the day ; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee." 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. " For 
the Lord searcheth all hearts^ and understandeth all the imaginatums of 
the thoughts,** Ps. cxlvii. 6, " Great is our Lord, and of great power : 
his understanding is infinite,** 

Thus we perceive clearly that God possesses the attribute of 
knowledge in the highest possible perfection. With him there can be 
nothing difficult ; — nothing mysterious ; but all things are alike plain 
to his understanding^, and open to his view. 

This perfect knowledge is restricted to no particular part of his 
dominions, but extends alike to heaven, earth, and hell ; yea, through- 
out the illimitable bounds of immensity. Nor may we suppose that it 
is applied only to things which, according to the judgment of finite capac- 
ities, are of consequence and importance. It extends to all things, 
great «nd small. The insect, as well as the angel, is perfectly known 
in all its mysterious organization, and minute history. 

The infinite knowledge of God not only comprehends everything, 
great and small, whether animate or inanimate, material or immaterial, 
throughout the immensity of space, but also throughout the infinite 
periods of duration. All things, past and future, are just as clearly 
seen, and as fully comprehended, by the omniscient God, as the plainest 
events of the present. 

Again ; this knowledge is not to be considered as having a possible 
existence in some things, and an actual existence in others, accordingly 
as they may be deemed more or less important, so as to deserve, or not 
deserve, the Divine attention ; but, in all cases, it is an actually existing 
knowledge. Indeed, the power to know, and knowledge itself, are quite 
distinct things. The former constitutes no part of the attribute of 
omniscience, but is properly embraced under the attribute of omnipo- 
tence. Therefore, to say that God does not actually know all things 
bat, in reference to some things, only possesses the power to know them 
without choosing to exercise that power, would be plainly to deny Him 
the perfection of omniscience. 
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Again, the knowledge of Deity must be understood perfectly to 
accord with the things known, not only in reference to their nature^ 
hut also in reference to the period of their eidstence. He sees and 
knows things as they arCy whether present, past, or future ; and not 
as they are not. Thus, to suppose that he sees and knows post 
events as future, or future events as past, would be absurd. And it 
would seem equally absurd, to suppose that he sees or knows either post 
or future events as present, when they are not so in fact It is troo, 
that " all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do." The past and the future are seen with as much clear- 
ness as the present ; but to say that they are seen as present, when in 
fact they are not present, would imply that God does not see and know 
things as they really are; and, consequently, that his knowledge is 
imperfect. The sentiment that " with God there is one eternal how," 
if it be understood to mean only, that present, past, and future, are all 
seen at the same time with equal clearness, is both rational and scrip* 
tural ; but if it be understood to imply, that with Deity past, present, 
and future, are all the same, and that duration, with him, is essentially 
different in itself from what it is with us, and does not flow on in a 
regular succession of periods, the idea is either unintelligible or absurd. 

Once more ; the knowledge of God, although it has no influence upon 
the nature of things, so as to render that necessary which would other- 
wise be contingent, yet it sees them as they are ; — necessary events as 
necessary, and contingent events as contingent. But in reference to 
contingent events, we are not to infer any imperfection in the Divine 
prescience. For while God sees that an event, because he has made it 
contingent, may take place or not, according to the circumstances upon 
which the contingency turns, yet the Divine penetration darts through 
the maze of cdntingcncies, and knows certainly whether the event will 
take place or not, Mid all about the circumstances by which it shall be 
determined. 

Thus we conclude, from Scripture and reason, that the great Creator 
of all sees the end from the beginning, and possesses knowledge in 
absolute perfection. 

Upon the Divine prescience of contingent events, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing remarks from Mr. Watson : — " The great fallacy in the argu- 
ment, that the certain prescience of a moral action destroys its contin- 
gent nature, lies in supposing that contingency and certainty are the 
opposites of each other. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a word which 
is of figurative etymology, and which consequently can only have an 
ideal application to such subjects, should have grovni into common use 
in this discussion, because it is more liable, on that account, to present 
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itself to different minds under dififerent shades of meaning. If, however, 
the term cantingent^ in this controversy, has any definite meaning at all, 
as applied to the moral actions of men, it must mean iheii freedomt and 
stands opposed, not to certainty^ hut to necessity. A ^ee action is a 
voluntary one; and an action which results from the choice of the 
agent is distinguished from a necessary one in this, that it might not 
have been, or have been otherwise, according to the self-determining 
power of the agent. It is with reference to this specific quality of a 
fiee action that the term contingency is used, — it might have been 
ifthertnse; in other words, it was not necessitated. Contingency in 
moral actions is, therefore, their freedom, and is opposed, not to cer- 
taifUyf but to necessity. The very nature of this controversy fixes this 
as the precise meaning of the term. The question is not, in point of 
fiu^t, about the certainty of moral actions, that is, whether they tviU hap- 
pen or not, but about the nature of them, whether free or constrained, 
whether they must happen or not. Those who advocate this theory 
care not about the certainty of actions, simply considered, that is, 
whether they will take place or not ; the reason why they object to a 
certain prescience of moral actions is, that they conclude that such a 
prescience renders them necessary. It is the quality of the action for 
which they contend, not whether it will happen or not. If contingency 
Bieant uncertainty, — the sense in which such theorists take it, — the dis- 
pute would be at an end. But though an uncertain action cannot be fore- 
seen as certain, a free, unnecessitated action may ; for there is nothing 
in the knowledge of the action, in the least, to afifect its nature. Simple 
knowledge is, in no sense, a cause of action, nor can it be conceived to 
be causal, unconnected with exerted power ; for mere knowledge, there- 
fore, an action remains free or necessitated as the case may be. A 
necessitated action is not made a voluntary one by its being foreknown ; 
a free action is not made a necessary one. Free actions foreknown 
will not, therefore, cease to be contingent. But how stands the case as 
Co their certainty ? Precisely on the same ground. The certainty of a 
necessary action, foreknown, does not result from the knowledge of the 
action, but from the operation of the necessitating cause ; and, in like 
manner, the certainty of a free action does not result from the knowl- 
edge of it, which is no cause at all, but from the voluntary cause, that 
is, the determination of the will. It alters not the case in the least, to 
say that the voluntary action might have been otherwise. Had it been 
otherwise, the knowledge of it would have been otherwise ; but as the 
will, which gives birth to the action, is not dependent upon the previous 
knowledge of God, but the knowledge of the action upon foresight of 
the choice of the will, neither the will nor the act is controlled by the 
knowledge, and the action, though foreseen, is still free or contingent. 
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" The foreknowledge of God has, then, no influence upon either ibc 
freedom or the certainty of actions, for this plain reason, that it is 
knovcledge^ and not influence ; and actions may be certainly foreknown, 
without their being rendered necessary by that foreknowledge. But 
here it is said, if the result of an absolute contingency be certainly fore- 
known, it can have no other result, it cannot happen otherwise. This 
is not the true inference. It will not happen otherwise ; but, I ask, why 
can it not happen otherwise ? Can is an expression of potentiality ; it 
denotes power or possibility* The objection is, that it is not possible 
that the action should otherwise happen. But why not ? What de- 
prives it of that power ? If a necessary action were in question, it could 
not otherwise happen than as the necessitating cause shall compel ; but 
then that would arise from the necessitating cause solely, and not from 
prescience of the action, which is not causal. But if the action be free, 
and it enter into the very nature of a vohmtary action to be uncon- 
strained, then it might have happened in a thousand other ways, or not 
have happened at all ; the foreknowledge of it no more affects its nature 
in this case than in the other. All its potentiality, so to speak, still 
remains, independent of foreknowledge, which neither adds to its powei 
of happening otherwise, nor diminishes it. But then we are told, thai 
the prescience of it, in that case, must be uncertain ; not unless any 
person can prove, that the Divine prescience is unable to dart through 
all the workings of the human mind, all its comparison of things in the 
judgment, all the influences of motives on the affections, all the hesi- 
tancies and baitings of the will, to its final choice. ' Sttch knowledge it 
too wonderful for usy but it is the knowledge of him who understandeth 
the thoughts of man afar off." — (Watson's Institutes.) 

V. Omnipotence. Perhaps no attribute of God is more glorioaslj 
exhibited in the Scriptures than this. That the Divine power is infi* 
nitCy is clearly seen in the first chapter of Genesis, where the stupen- 
dous work of creation is presented. To create something out of nothing, 
is a work which none but Omnipotence can perform. How wonderful 
then the power of God, by which, at a word, he called into being, not 
only this earth with all it contains, but perhaps millions of worlds, and 
systems of worlds, that now roll in their respective spheres, throughout 
the immensity of space ! In further tracing the illustrations of this 
attribute, as contained in the Scriptures, we would notice the following 
passages : — 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 12. " Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty : for all 
that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine ; thine is the kingdom, 
O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. Both riches and honor 
come of thee, and thou reignest over all ; and in thine hand is power 
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and might ; and in thine hand it is» to make great, and to give strength 
unto all." Job xxvi. 14. " But the thunder of his power who can 
understand ? " Ps. bdi. 11. ♦• God hath spoken once ; twice have I 
heard this, that power belongeth unto God." Jer. x. 12, 13. "He 
hath made the earth by his power, he hath established the world by his 
wisdom, and hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion. When 
he uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of waters in the heavens, and 
he causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of the earth ; he maketh 
lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his treasures." 
Hab. iii. 3 — 6. " God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full 
of his praise. And his brightness was as the light ; he had horns com- 
ing out of his hand, and there was the hiding of his power. Before 
him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at his feet. He 
stood, and measured the earth : he beheld, and drove asimder the 
nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpetual 
hills did bow: his ways are everlasting." Gen. xxxv. 11. " And God 
said unto him, I am God Almighty." 

Thus we see how clearly the Scriptures exhibit the omnipotence of 
God. This, as well as all the other attributes, is possessed in the high- 
est possible perfection. And we understand hereby, that God is able to 
do all things which can be efifected by omnipotent pow^r. But, at the 
same time, all the attributes harmonize, and infinite power can never be 
exercised so as to perform what implies a contradiction in itself, or what 
is inconsistent with the Divine nature ; but this implies no imperfection 
in this attribute, but rather exhibits its superlative excellency. 

VI. Omnipresence. The declarations of Scripture, in proof and illus- 
tration of this attribute, are at once clear and sublime. Ps. cxxxix. 7, 10. 
" Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : if I make my 
bed in hell, behold thou art there. Jf I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me." Prov. xv. 3. "The 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good." 
Jer. xxiii. 24. " Can any hide himself in secret places, that I shall 
not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord." Isa. Ixvi. 1. "Thus saith the Lord, The heaven 
is my throne, and the earth is my footstool." 2 Chron. vi. 18, 
" Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how 
much less this house that I have built. *• Amos ix. 2, 3. " Though they 
dig into hell, thence shall my hand take them ; though they climb up to 
heaven, thence will I bring them down. And though they hide them- 
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selves in the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out thence-; 
and though they he hid from my sight in the hottom of the sea, thence 
will I command the serpent, and he shall bite them." Acts xvii. 28l 
" For in him we live and move and have our being." Eph. i. 23. 
* The fulness of him that filleth all in alL" 

The above are sufficient to show, that God is everywhere present at 
the same time. As one has expressed it, " His centre is everywhere, 
and his circumference nowhere." This attribute seems, in the very 
nature of things, to be essential to the Divine character ; for, without it, 
we do not sec how the infinite power, wisdom, goodness, and other 
attributes, could be exercised ; and perhaps it was their ignorance of 
the Divine ubiquity which first led the heathen nations into the super- 
stitions of polytheism. How incomprehensible is this, as well as all the 
other attributes of God ! We can be present at but one place at the 
same time ; nor, so far as we can judge from reason and revelation, can 
any created intelligence occupy, at the same time, two separate and 
distinct positions in space. Fallen spirits, holy angels, and " the spirits 
of just men made perfect," may pass with the velocity of thought from 
world to world ; but we have no evidence that there is any but the Otu 
omnipresent Being. 

VII. Immutability. That God is possessed of this attribute, is taught 
in the following texts : — Mai. iii. 6. ** For I am the Lord, I change 
not" James i. 17. " Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning." Ps. cii. 27. " But thou art fhe 
same, and thy years shall have no end." Heb. i. 12. *' But thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail." 

By the unchangeableness of God, as thus taught, we are to under- 
stand that all his attributes continue invariable. What he is now, in 
his own essential nature, he ever has been, and ever will be. But this 
does not imply that he may not change his dispensations towards men. 
Indeed, the unchangeableness of God itself requires that his dealings 
with his creatures should so vary, as to correspond with the condition 
of difierent nations and individuals, and of the same nation or individ- 
ual at difierent times. Thus, he may look with complacency upon the 
returning sinner, with whom he was ofiended during his rebellion, while 
the apostate, who once shared his smiles, is now the object of his holy 
displeasure. 

The immutability of God seems necessarily to result from the perfec- 
tion of his character. As all his attributes are infinite, it is clear that 
they cannot be increased in perfection. They could not sufier diminu- 
tion or deterioration without the destruction of his Godhead ; conse- 
quently, they must forever continue the same. 
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VIII. Holiness, or Moral Pimrrr. That God is a being of spotless 
purity or holiness, appears from Ae following passages: — Hab. i. 13. 
" Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look upon 
iniquity." Job xxv. 5. ** Yea, Ike stars are not pure in his sight." 
Job iv. 17, 18. ** Shall a man be more pure than his Maker? Behold, 
he put no trust in his servants ; and his angels he charged with folly." 
1 Pet. i. 16. " Be ye holy, for I am AoZy." Isa. vi. 3. ''Holy, hoty, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts." Rev. iv. 8. ** And they rest not day and 
night, saying. Holy, holy, holy Lord God Ahnighty." Ps. Ixxi. 22. 
" Unto thee will I sing with the harp, O thou Holy One of Israel." 

IX. Truth. This attribute appears from the folloi?ling passages : — 
In Exodus xxxiv. 6, God is said to be ** abundant in goodness and truth.** 
Ps. cxvii. 2. " The truth of the Lord endureth forever." Numbers xxiii. 
19. '* God is not a man that he should lie, neither the son of man that 
he should repent : hath he said, and shaU he not do it ? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good ? " Titus L 2. ^* In hope of 
eternal life, which God, that cannot Ue, promised before the world be- 
gan." Heb. vi. 18. " That by two immutable things, in which it was 
impossible for God to lie," kc. Rom. iii. 4. ** Yea, let God be true, 
but every man a liar." Ps. cxix. 160. " Thy word is true from the 
beginning." Deut. xxxii. 4. ** A God of truth, and without iniquity, 
just and right is he." 

The purity of the true religion is gloriously exhibited in contrast with 
the lying vanities of Paganism. While, in heathen systems of worship, 
we see nothing but vanity, deception, and falsehood, w6 find revealed in 
the Bible a God whose nature is truth, and a system of worship com- 
posed of truth, without any mixture of falsehood or error. This attri- 
bute harmonizes with all the others ; for as God is pure, and just, and 
good, he can never deceive his creatures, or permit his word to fail. 

X. Justice. That God possesses this attribute in absolute perfec- 
tion, is seen from the following passages: — Ps. Ixxxix. 14. ''Justice 
and j udgment are the habitation of thy throne. " Isa. xlv. 21. " There is 
no God else besides me, a just God, and a Saviour : there is none besides 
me." Zeph. iii. 5. " The just Lord is in the midst thereof ; he will not 
do iniquity." Rom. iii. 26. " That he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus." 

That God is just, appears from the entire history of the Divine ad- 
ministration, as presented in the Bible. Indeed, the preservation of the 
principles of justice untarnished is essential to the maintenance of the 
Divine government over ^e intelligent universe. And should short- 
sighted mortals, in any instance, fancy an apparent failure in the pres- 
ervation of the Divine justice, in this world, we may rest assured, that 
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the future judgment '* will bring to light the hidden things of darkness," 
and fully "justify the ways of God to men." 

XI. Goodness, Mercy, Love, or Benevolence. This is one of the 
most interesting and endearing attributes of the Divine Being. Perhaps 
its glorious exhibition in the Divine administration to man, has been 
the most thrilling theme that ever engaged the contemplation of angelic 
minds. It is clearly exhibited in the following Scriptures : — Numb, 
xiv. 18. " The Lord is long-suffering, and o( great mercy" Ps. ciii. 17 
" But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them 
that fear him." Ps. cvi. 1. " O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he 
is good; for his wiercy endure th forever." In the I36th Psahn, it is 
twenty-six times declared that " the mercy of the Lord endureth for- 
ever." In 2 Cor. i. 3, God is called " the Father of mercies." 

Many more passages might be added on this subject, but the above 
are sufficient. Only we would remark, that it is emphatically said, 
" God is Love" This perfection appears to be identified with the very 
essence of the Deity. All the other attributes, when properly under- 
stood, perfectly harmonize with this. Neither truth, justice, nor holi- 
ness, can incline the Almighty in opposition to love. Indeed, all the 
attributes may be resolved into, and made perfectly to correspond with.' 
love. But after all our researches, how imperfect is our knowledge of 
God ! We are constrained to exclaim, ** Lo ! these are parts of his 
ways, but how little a portion is heard of him." 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE II. 



QuKSTioN I . Can we comprehend the nature 

of God? 
Is it our duty to endeavor to g^in a 

knowledge of the Divine character? 
To what extent should we carry our ef- 
forts ? 
How have the attributes of God been 

clasHcd ? 
Is this classification important? 
Are any of the Divine attributes opposed 

to each other ? 
Are we assured that we have some 

knowledge of all the attributes of 

G«>d7 
What attributes of God are portrayed in 

the Scriptures? 
What is the import, and what are the 

proofs, of the attribute of Unity ? 
10. Eternity? 
li. What ixriptores establish the Dirioe 

Umiiwieace 7 



2. 



3. 
4. 

S. 

6. 



r. 



8. 
9. 



12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 



16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23 



Does God absolutely and certainly fore- 
know all thinp? 

In what sense is it proper to say, that 
with God there is one eternal now? 

Does the foreknowledge of God render 
future events necessary^ which, if not 
foreknown, would be cwUingent ? 

What is the import, and what are the 
proofs, of the attribute of Omnipo- 
tence y 

Omnipresence? 

Immutability? 

Holiness? 

Truth? 

Justice ? 

Goodness ? 

Can we thoroughly comprehend these 
attributes? 

What attribute is said most fully to de- 
fine the Divine character? 



LECTURE III. 

THE DIVINITY OP CHRIST. 

The tenri Christ is from the Greek Xgiarog^ which means anointea, 
coming from the verb XPIJly to anoint. It is an appellation now uni- 
versally appropriated to Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of the worid, and 
Author of the Christian religion. 

That this illustrious personage was possessed of proper humanity, 
having assumed our nature, sin only excepted, is a position clearly set 
forth in the Scriptures, and very generally admitted. In proof of this 
doctrine, we might appeal to the entire personal history of our Saviour, 
as well as to those numerous passages of Scripture in which he is 
Btyled man, or the Son cfman. 

But the object of this lecture is to treat especially of the Divmmf 
OF Christ, which relates to another nature, entirely distinct from the 
humanity. By the Divinity of Christ we here mean the Godhead, in 
the proper and supreme sense of the term. 

With regard to the character of Christ, three distinct views have been 
adopted, known as the Socinian, the Arian, and the Trinitarian theo- 
ries. Socinus taught that the Saviour commenced his existence when 
he was bom of the Virgin, and, consequently, that he was a mere man, 
though possessed of extraordinary sanctity and excellence. Arius 
taught that he was the first and the most exalted being God ever pro- 
duced, but still, that he was created. Whereas, Trinitarians hold that 
he possesses two distinct natures ; — the humanity, which was bom of 
the Virgin, and cmcified on the cross, and the Divinity, which was 
united with the humanity, and was very and eternal God, in essence 
equal and one with the Father. 

The plain question which we would now consider is this : — Is Jesus 
Christ truly and properly God ? The affirmative of the question we 
believe to be the Scripture tmth, and we proceed to establish it by an 
appeal to the Holy Oracles. 

The scriptural arguments on this subject we deduce from four differ- 
ent sources; viz.: I. The Titles. II. The Attributes. III. The 
Works; and, IV. The Honors ascribed to Christ. To each of these we 
will attend in the order here presented. 
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I. Titles of Christ. These, we think, as presented in the Scrip- 
tures, are so exalted, that they can properly apply to none but God, 
and, consequently, they demonstrate the proper Deity of Christ 

1. Jehovah. If it can be shown that this sacred and exalted name 
is in the Scriptures applied to Christ, it will amount to an irresistible 
proof of his real and proper Divinity. First, let us notice the superior 
dignity of the title. As we see, from the third chapter of Exodus, this 
was the peculiar and appropriate name of God, which was first revealed 
unto Moses from the bush, and is there rendered in our version, " lam 
that I am.^* Josephus informs us, that this name was so peculiarly 
sacred and holy, that his religion did not permit him to pronounce it 
This word, Jehovah, has ever been considered by the Jews as the high- 
est appellation of the Supreme God ; and God himself claims it as his 
own peculiar name. We shall now see that it is applied to Christ In 
Isa. xl. 3, we read as follows : — " The voice of him that cricth in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God." Here, in the original, is found the word 
Jehovah. Now let us turn to Matt. iii. 3, and we find this passage 
quoted, and applied to Jesus Christ. " For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying, Tlie voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight" 

Again, in I Cor. x. 9, we read, " Neither let us tempt Christ, as some 
of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents." Here we have 
the testimony of the apostle, that the person tempted by the fieLtheTS in 
the wilderness was Christ ; but let us turn to the passage from which 
he quotes, and we shall sec that he is there called Jehovah. Deut vi. 
16. " Ye shall not tempt tJic Lord your GW, as ye tempted him in 
Massah." Here the original is, Jehovah your God. Thus the same 
person, styled Jehovah by Moses, is by St. Paul explicitly said to be 
Christ. 

Various other instances might be specified, in which the Christ of the 
New Testament is identified with the Jehovah of the Old Testament; 
but these are so clear that we need not multiply quotations. Now, if, 
as we have seen, Jehovah, which means the self-existent God, the high- 
est title the Almighty ever claimed, is applied to Christ, will it not fol- 
low that Christ is God ? 

2. Lord of glory. 1 Cor.* ii. 8. «* Which none of the princes of 
this world knew ; for had they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory. ''^ Here we see that Jesus Christ is styled the Lord 
of glory : but that appellation is proper to none but God; therefore Jesus 
Christ must be Crod. 

3. God. Jesus Christ in the Scriptures is styled God. John i. 1. 
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" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was GodJ'^ Here Jesus Christ is called God ; but that term 
is applicable to none but Crod; therefore Jesus Christ must be God* 
Again, Psalm xlv. 6, 7. " Thy throne, O Gotf, is forerer and ever ; the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre ; thou lovest righteousness, and 
hatest wickedness : therefore God^ thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows." Here, in the original, is found the 
word Elohim, or Crod; but now turn to Heb. i. 8, and we see this pas- 
sage quoted, and applied to Christ, thus : *' But unto the Son he saith, 
Thy throne, O Grod, is forever and ever ; a sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom," &c. 

Other passages, equally forcible, might be adduced, but these are suffi- 
cient to show, that Jesus Christ is, in the Scriptures, called God; but 
this term can be applied to none but God ; therefore Jesus Christ must 
be God. 

Unitarians, to evade the force of this argument, which they cannot 
but feel to be conclusive, have, most unfortunately for their cause, 
attempted a change in the translation, so as to make it read, *' God is 
thy throne forever and ever." This translation, instead of calling the 
Son, God, or Elohim, is made to say, that God, or Elohim, is the throm 
of the Son, Hence it would follow that the Son must be superior to 
God, or Elohim, since he who sits upon the throne is superior to the 
throne itself. Thus, to avoid acknowledging the Deity of Christ, men 
have been rashly led even to undeify the Father, and hurl their artil- 
lery against the eternal throne ! 

4. (jod toith us. This title is in Scripture applied to Christ. Matt, 
i. 23. "And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted 
is, God vnth us" Here Jesus Christ is called " God with us ;" but that 
appellation is proper to none but God ; therefore Jesus Christ must be 
God. 

5. God over aU. In Rom. ix. 5, we read, " Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed forever." Here our Saviour is styled " God over all ;" conse- 
quently, he must be the Supreme God ; for none can be greater than 
tliat God who is " over all." 

6. (rod manifest in the flesh. The same being who was manifested 
in the flesh, or became incarnate, is called God: — 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
" Great is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest in the flesh,** &c. 
And in Acts xx, 28, we read, " Feed the church of Crod, which he haA 
purchased with his own blood." These passages show that Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Word, was also (rod, 

7. True God. This appellation is in the Scriptures given to Christ. 
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1 John y. 20. " And we are in him that is true, even in his Son, Jesus 
Christ ; this is the true God, and eternal life." John xvii. 3. ** And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." From these passages we learn 
that there is hut " one true God," and that Jesus Christ is that true God. 

8. Great God, In Titus ii. 13, we read, '* Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." Here, Jesus Christ is styled the ** great God;" conse- 
quently, he must be very and eternal God. 

9. Mighty God. In Isa. ix. 6, we read, '* For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given : and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called. Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace." Here, the 
"son given," and the "child bom," which is Christ, is called the 
" mighty God ;" consequently, Christ is very and eternal God. 

Thus have we clearly seen from the Scriptures, that Jesus Christ is 
designated by the following titles : — Jehovah, Lord of Glory, God, God 
with us, God over all, God manifest in the flesh, true God, great God, and 
mighty God, If this be true, then it will follow, that if there were any 
other God beside Jesus Christ, the titles of Christ could not apply to 
that other God ; consequently, he could neither be Jehovah, The Lord 
of glory, God, Crod vnth us, God manifest in the flesh, the true God, the 
great God, nor the mighty God ; which is the same as to say, he could 
not be God at all. Therefore, we conclude, from the titles ascribed to 
Christ, that he is truly and properly very and eternal God. 

But, strange as it may appear, all this weight of argument, which wc 
conceive to be nothing short of demonstration, is attempted to be set 
aside, by the plea, that " men, or created intelligences, are sometimes 
called gods in the Scriptures." To which we reply, that in all places 
where the term God is applied to created beings, it is in an obviously 
inferior, accommodated, or figurative sense ; and this is plainly seen in 
the context. For example, in the seventh chapter and first verse of 
Exodus, where God says to Moses, " See, I have made thee a god to 
Pharaoh ; and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet." The figura- 
tive sense in which the term god is used, is so obvious, from the con- 
text, that no one can be misled thereby. But in all the titles which we 
have seen applied to Christ, as clearly demonstrating his proper Divin- 
ity, there is no inferior or figurative sense to be gathered from the con- 
text ; but, on the contrary, the terms are used in their proper sense, 
with their fullest import, with nothing in the context to authorize a 
figurative or restricted acceptation. Hence, the objection must fall to 
the ground; and we will still be compelled to admit that the titles 
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applied to Christ, unless inspiration is designed to mislead, do, most 
clearly and conclusively, demonstrate his real and proper Divinity. 

IL Attkibutbs. In the second place, the attributes ascribed to 
Christ in the Scriptures prove that he is (rod, 

1. Eternity, In Isa. ix. 6, Christ is called ** The everlasting Father ;" 
or, as critics generally render it, " Father of the everlasting age;^* or 
" Father of eternity,*^ Either rendering will sufficiently establish the 
eteniity of Christ. John viii. 58. " Before Abraham was, I am." 
Again, Rev. i. 17. " And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead ; 
and he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not ; I am the 
Jirst and the last" And in Rev. xxii. 13, we read, " I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last," In Rev. i. 
8, we read, " I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which «, and which wa^s, and which is to comje^ the Almighty." 
And immediately after John heard these words, '* he turned to see the 
voice that spake with him," and he saw " one like unto the Son of man." 
Hence it is clear, that all these words were uttered by our Saviour ; and 
they evidently imply the eternity of his nature ; but none but God can 
be eternal ; therefore Christ must be God. 

2. ImmtUability. This attribute is ascribed to Christ. In Heb. i. 
12, we read in reference to Christ : " But thou art the same, and thy 
years shall not fail." Heb. xiii. 8. '* Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
and t<Hiay, and forever." In these passages the immutability of Christ 
is clearly expressed ; but none but God can be immutable ; therefore 
Jesus Christ must be God. 

3. Omnipresence, In the Scriptures this attribute is applied to 
Christ. Matt, xxviii. 20. " Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have coQimanded you ; and, lo, / am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world" It is not possible for this promise tp 
be fulfilled, unless Christ be omnipresent. Matt, xviii. 20. " For 
where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them." John iii. 13. " And no man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
which is in heaven" These texts clearly teach the omnipresence of 
Christ ; consequently he must be God. 

4. Omnipotence, This attribute is, in the Scriptures, ascribed to 
Christ Matt, xxviii. 18. " And Jesus came and spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth." And in 
Rev. i. 8, Jesus Christ is called, " The Almighty" Hence the attri- 
bute of omnipotence belongs to him ; therefore he must be God. 

6, Omniscience. This attribute is ascribed to Christ in the follow- 
ing passages : — 1 Cor. i. 24. " But unto them which are called, both 
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Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God" 
Col. ii. 2, 3. " Of Christ, in whom are hid all the treamres of wisdom 
and knowledge" John xvi. 30. " Now we are sure that thou knowest 
all things, and needest not that any man should ask thee : hy this we 
l)clieve that thou earnest forth from God." John xxi. 17. " Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee." John ii. 24, 25. 
** But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, hecause he knew all 
men, and needed not that any should testify of man ; for he knew what 
was in man" 

The ahove clearly testify that Christ is omniscient ; hut none hut God 
can be omniscient ; therefore, Christ must he God. 

From what has been said, it clearly follows, according to the Scrip- 
tures, that Christ is eternal, immutable, omnipresent, omnipotent, and 
omniscient. Now it is impossible that any but the Supreme God should 
he possessed of these perfections ; therefore, the conclusion is irresistible 
that Jesus Christ is the supreme and eternal God. 

That the above argument from the attributes of Christ may be seen 
in its full force, it is only necessary to reflect that they are the highest 
perfections which can possibly pertain to Deity, and without which, he 
would instantly cease to be God. In fact, they enter into the very defi- 
nition of the character of God ; so much so, that no being, without them, 
can be God ; and any being, possessing them, must be God. 

Those who deny the proper Divinity of Christ have admitted that 
these attributes are ascribed to him, but allege that " he only possesses 
them by delegation from the Father." To which we reply, that the 
hypothesis is self-contradictory and absurd. As these attributes are all 
infinite, if delegated at a]l,\they must be entirely delegated. Hence, if 
the Father delegated infinite perfection to the Son, he could not have 
still possessed it himself ; for no part of that which is entirely given to 
another, can be left. Hence it would follow, that the Father could no 
longer be God. Indeed, the whole scheme of a delegated God, in the 
proper sense of that term, is absurd in itself; for there can be but one 
being possessed of infinite perfections ; and these, in their very nature, 
are not susceptible of transfer. 

III. The works ascribed to Christ, in the Holy Scriptures, are such as 
properly belong to none but God, and can be performed by none but the 
Great Supreme ; consequently, they clearly prove that Jesus Christ is 
very and eternal God. 

1. Creation, in the proper sense of the word, is ascribed to Christ ; 
but this is a work which none can perform, except the great First Cause 
of all things, who is universally understood to be God ; therefore, Christ 
must be God. That Christ is the Creator of all things, is seen from the 
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following passages — -John i. 1 — 3, and 14. " In the heginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the heginning with God. All things were made by him ; and 
tffWumt him toas not anything made that teas made" " And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us/' 6cc. 

Here we may ohserve, that the same Word, or Logos, that was made 
flesh, made all things ; consequently, if he was a creature, he made him- 
self, which would imply an ahsurdity. Again, in Col. i. 15 — 17, we 
read, " Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature ; for by him were all things created^ that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers ; all things were created by him, and for 
him ; and he is before all things, and by him all things consist." Upon 
this passage we may remark, that if, by the eternal God, we understand 
that being who made all things, then Jesus Christ is the eternal God ; 
for " by him were all things created" Again ; if, by the eternal God, we 
understand that being who existed prior to all other beings, then Jesus 
Christ is the eternal God ; for " he is before all things" Again ; if, by 
the eternal GU)d, we understand that being who sustains all things in 
being, then Jesus Christ is the eternal God ; for " by him all things con- 
sist" Once more ; if, by the eternal God, we understand that being for 
whom all things were made, then Jesus Christ is the eternal God ; for 
" all things were made by him, and for him" From the passages above 
quoted, it is plain as language can make it, that the work of creation is 
ascribed to Jesus Christ. In the first chapter of Genesis, we read, " In 
the beginning Crod created the heavens and the earth." From the sim- 
ilarity with which the first chapter of John commences, we are well 
convinced that the apostle had his mind placed on the record of Moses 
in the first of Genesis, and referred to the same beginning and the 
same creation. Hence the peculiar force of the argument. The same 
creation spoken of by Moses, in the first of Genesis, and ascribed to 
God, is spoken of by the apostles, in the first of John and the first of 
Colossians, and ascribed to Christ 

The whole power of this argument some have, however, endeavored 
to evade, by 8a3ring that " Christ performed the work of creation merely 
as a delegated being, exercising delegated powers ;" but this is prepos- 
terous, because it has nothing in the text to sustain it. Nay, it flatly 
contradicts the inspired record ; for it is said, Christ created all things 
''for himself;" whereas, a delegated being acts, not "/or himself" but 
for him by whom he is delegated. Thus it is clear that the ascrip- 
tion of the work of creation to Christ establishes his real and proper 
Divinity. 

3 
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2. Preservation is properly a work of the Supreme Grod, but, that 
this is attributed to Christ in the Scriptures, is seen from the quotation 
abready made from Col. i. 17, *< By him aU things consist,^* In Heb. 
i. 3, we read, " Who being the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person, and upholding all things by the xoord of his power y 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high." Here we see that the great work of preserv- 
ing or upholding the universe is directly ascribed to Christ, and that 
without any intimation that he was exercising only a delegated power ; 
consequently, if preservation be a work proper to none but the Supreme 
God, Jesus Christ must be that being. 

3. Pardon^ or the forgiveness of sins, is ascribed to Christ In 
Matt. ix. 6, we read, *< But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sinsy (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house." Col. iii. 13. ** Even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye." Acts v. 31. " Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins" Thus we see that the 
forgiveness of sins, in his own name and by his own authority, is a 
work of Christ ; but it is a work properly belonging to none but God ; 
therefore, Christ must be God. 

4. Miracles, These were performed by Christ, by his own proper 
authority. Prophets and apostles have wrought miracles, in the name 
and by the authority of God, who sent and empowered them ; but they 
always confessed that it was not through their " own power or holiness," 
but by the power of God, that the wonders were performed. But how 
different were the miracles of Christ ! " The winds and the sea obeyed 
him." The sick were healed, the dead were raised up at a word, and 
all nature was subject to his godlike control. Not only did he perform 
the most astonishing miracles himself, by his own authority, and at his 
own pleasure, but the miracles performed by the apostles were attrib- 
uted to the potency of the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Thus it is 
clear that Christ performed miracles in a higher sense than ever prophet 
or apostle could claim to do, and in a sense proper to none but God ; 
consequently, the miracles of Christ attest his real and proper Divinity. 

6, Judgment. The judgment of the world, at the last day, is a work 
proper to be conducted by God alone ; but this also is, in the Scriptures, 
attributed to Christ, as a work belonging to him. That Christ is to be 
the judge of the world, appears from the following passages : — Rom. 
xiv. 10, 11. " For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess to Qoi." Phil. ii. 9 — 11. " Wherefore 
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6od also hatb highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name ; that at the name of Jems every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord^ to the glory of 
God the Father." 2 Tim. iv, 1. " I charge thee therefore before God, 
and the Lifrd Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and his kingdom." John v. 22. "For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son" Matt. xxv. 
31, ^. " When the Son of man shall come in his glory and all the 
holy angels with him," &c. Thus it is expressly and repeatedly 
declared that Jesus Christ is to be the judge in the great day of accounts. 
Now, if this be a work proper to God alone, and if it be expressly attrib- 
uted to Jesus Christ in the Scriptures, it will irresistibly follow that 
Jesus Christ is God. 

That God is to be the judge in the great day of retribution, is abun- 
dantly evident from Scripture. In Heb. xii. 23, we read, "To the 
general assembly and church of the first-bom, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect." Rom. iii. 6. " For then how shall God judge the world f " 
Eccl. xi. 9. " But know thou, that for all these things Crod wiU bring 
thee into judgment " 

Thus we discover how expressly it is set forth in Scripture, that it is 
the work of God to judge the world at the last day ; and yet we have 
seen clearly that this work is ascribed to Christ ; consequently, Christ is 
God. 

Thus have we seen, that the works of creation, preservation t tlie for- 
giveness of sins, the performance of miracles, and the judgment of the 
world, are all ascribed to Christ, and that they are works properly belong- 
ing to God alone ; consequently, they demonstrate the true and proper 
Divinity of Christ 

Arians and Socinians, generally, endeavor to evade the force of the 
argument derived from the works attributed to Christ, by asserting that 
" Christ exercises all this authority, and performs all these stupendous 
works, merely as a delegated creature." But this is an assumption, not 
only unsupported by Scripture, but, as already shown, in direct oppo- 
sition to the inspired record. That it is also unreasonable and absurd, 
will be readily perceived, when we reflect for a moment on the nature 
of these powers, said to be delegated or imparted. For instance ; take 
the first which we presented, — creation. Now, to say that Jesus Christ 
produced the work of creation out of nothing, by the exercise of a dele- 
gated power, would necessarily miply that omnipotent or infinite power 
had been delegated to him ; for no power short of that is adequate to 
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the work in question. But if that omnipotent or infinite power was 
delegated to Christ, then it necessarily follows, either that there are 
two beings of infinite power, and consequently two Gods, or that the 
Father has ceased to be possessed of omnipotence himself, haying trans- 
ferred this perfection to another, and, consequently, ceased to be God. 
Take either horn of the dilemma, and it may easily be seen that the 
notion of delegated creative power leads to manifest absurdity. 

IV. Honors. 1. The Divine warship ascribed to Chnst in the Scrip- 
tures demonstrates his Supreme Godhead. In Matt. iv. 10, our Saviour 
says, " For it is written. Thou shalt warship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve." And throughout the whole history of the Bible, 
to pay Divine homage or worship to any being except God, was idolatr}% 
a crime of deepest dye. 

Now, if it can be shown that Jesus Christ is a proper object of wor- 
ship or Divine honors, it will necessarily follow that he is very and 
eternal God. That he is a proper object of Divine worship, appears 
from the following passages: — Luke xxiv. 61, 52. " And it came to 
pass while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven. And they worshiped him, and returned to Jerusalem 
vnih great joy." Acts i. 24. " And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two thou 
hast chosen." Acts vii. 59, 60. " And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon Godj and saying. Lord Jestis, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 
down, and cried with a loud voice. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this, he fell asleep." 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. " For 
this thing I besought the Lord thrice , that it might depart fipom me. 
And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I rather gJory 
in mine infirmities, that the potoer of Christ may rest upon me." 
2 Thess. ii. 16, 17. " Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself , and God, 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting 
consolati9n and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and estab- 
lish you in every good loord and twrk" 1 Cor. i. 2. " Unto the church 
of God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with all that in every place caU upon the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours." Heb. i. 6. " And again, 
when he bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, he saith, Arid let 
all the angels of God u?orship him" Rev. v. 11 — 13. " And I beheM, 
and I heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts, and the elders : and the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was dain to receive power, and riches, and 
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toisdoTtij and strength^ and honor ^ and glory^ and blessing. And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessings 
and honor J and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever." 

Thus do we see that prayer, praise, homage, devotion, and the highest 
species of worship, such as can be rendered to no created intelligence 
without the grossest idolatry, are claimed by, and ascribed to, our blessed 
Saviour ; consequently, he must be the Supreme God. The Bible is 
expressly designed to destroy every species of idolatry; but if Jesus 
Christ be not the Supreme Jehovah, the holy volume itself is the best 
constructed system that could have been devised, for the successful 
encouragement and promotion of idolatry in its grossest form. 

2. Godhead. The honors of the Supreme Godhead are emphatically 
ascribed to Christ. In Heb. i. 3, we read, " Who being the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person.*^ This passage con- 
clusively identifies the natures of Christ and of the Father. To see the 
force of the passage, it is only necessary to reflect, that the glory of the 
Father, in the absolute and supreme sense of the term, means his 
supreme perfections. Now, observe, it is not said that Christ reflects 
the glory of the Father, but that he is that glory. But^ft it might 
still be supposed that he is only the glory of the Father ra^ inferior 
or delegated sense, it is said he is " the brightness of his glory;" which 
implies that he is the glory of the Father in the superlative sense. In 
Col. i. 15, we read, " Who is the image of the invisible God." And in 
the 1 9th verse, ** For it pleased the Father that in him should all fid- 
ness dwell." Again, in Col. ii. 9, we read, " For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily." 

Observe here, first, Christ is said to be *' the image of the invisible 
God." This must refer to his Divine perfections ; and Christ cannot 
be the image of them, unless he possesses them entire. Again ; it is 
here said that in Christ " all fulness " dwells. This can have no mean- 
ing, unless it implies the infinite perfections of Jehovah. But lest there 
might still be room for cavil, it is said, in the third place, that " in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." Language could not be 
framed more strongly to express supreme Divinity. 

3. Equality with the Father is an honor claimed by, and attributed 
to, Christ. Here we may observe, that as God the Father is a being 
of infinite perfections, no finite being can be equal with him ; none can 
be equal with him without possessing an identity of nature, so as to 
constitute the same infinite and undivided essence. That this equality 
is ascribed to Christ, is seen in the following Scriptures : — Fhil. ii. 6. 
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" Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal iciih 
God.^^ John v. 18. " Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
his Father, making himself equal with God.'* In verse 23d, " That all 
men should honor the Son^ even as they honor the Father" John x. 33. 
** The Jews answered him, saying. For a good work we stone thee not, 
but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
Crod" John xiv. 9. " Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, Shew us the 
Father ? " Here we see the equality of Christ with the Father clearly 
presented. He claimed it himself. He " thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.** The Jews understood him to claim this equality in 
an absolute sense ; for they said, " Thou makest thyself Chd.** If they 
misunderstood him in this claim, he must have designed to deceive 
them ; for he does not correct the error. 

Again, he claims equal honors with the Father. If Jesus Christ be 
not God, surely this would be gross blasphemy, and the sanction of 
palpable idolatry ! 
^ Thus have we seen, that the honors of Divine worship, Supreme 

Godhead, amd equality with the Father, are, in Scripture, plainly ascribed 
to Christ ; consequently, he must be very and eternal God. 

In conclusion we would say, that the Divinity of Christ is a doctrine, 
not only expressly and abundantly taught in the Bible, but perfectly 
consistent with the general scheme of salvation presented in the gospel. 
Christ is there exhibited as the great atoning sacrifice for sin, and 
Redeemer of the world. That he may be an adequate Mediator between 
God and man, it seems essential that he possess both natures. Were 
he a mere creature, all the service in his power to render would belong 
to God, as a matter of debt on his own account ; consequently, he could 
have no merit to spare, as an atonement for mankind. 

Finally, he is presented as the Saviour of the world; as the ground 
and foundation of the sinner's hope and confidence, in the hour of afflic- 
tion, death, and judgment. How essential does it appear that the arm 
on which we lean for the salvation of our immortal souls should be 
strong to deliver, and mighty to save ! Well might we tremble, if our 
eternal hopes were all based upon a finite creature ! But, thanks be to 
God, he in whom we trust, as our refuge and Redeemer, possesses 
infinite perfections. He is the Holy One of Israel ; the unoriginated 
and eternal Jehovah. He possesses those titles and attributes, performs 
those works, and receives those honors, which properly can belong to 
none but the Great Supreme. To him be glory and dominion forever. 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE IH. 



QuKSTioN I . What is the import of the word 
Christ? 

2. How ma^ the real and proper humanity 

of Christ be proved ? 

3. What is the Socinian theory of Christ 7 

4. The Arian 7 
The Trinitarian 7 
From what four sources are proofs of 

Christ's real Divinity deduced 7 
What exalted titles are ascribed to 

Christ 7 
What is the proof that he is styled 

Jehovah 7 
Lord of fflory? 
God7 

God withns7 
God over all 7 
Crod manifest in the flesh 7 
True God 7 
Great God 7 
Mighty God 7 
How do these titles demonstrate his 

proper Divinity 7 
How IS the attempt made to evade the 

force of the argument 7 and what is 

the reply 7 
What attributes are mentioned as being 

ascribed to Christ 7 

20. What is the proof that he is Eternal 7 

21. Immutable 7 

22. Omnipresent? 



6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
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23. Omnipotent 7 

24. Omniscient? 

26. How do these attributes prove the Deity 
of Christ 7 

26. How is the attempt made to evade the 

force of the argument? and what is 
the reply? 

27. What exalted works are ascribed to 

Christ? 

28. What is the evidence that Creation is 

ascribed to him 7 

29. Preservation? 

30. Pardon? 

31. Miracles? 

32. Judgment? 

33. How do these works prove the proper 

Divinity of Christ 7 

34. How is the effort made to evade the 

force of the argument? and what is 
the reply 7 
36. What are the exalted honors ascribed to 
Christ? 

36. What is the evidence that Divine wor- 

ship is ascribed to him ? and how does 
it aemonstraie his proper Divinity? 

37. The Supreme Godhead? 
33. Equality with the Father? 

39. Whence does it appear that the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ, accords with 
the gospel scneme of salvatioa? 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE PERSONALITY AND DIVINITY OP THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The Holt Spirit is a term of so frequent occurrence in the Sacred 
Writings, and presents a theme of contemplation so intimately con- 
nected with the entire system of revealed truth, that a careful investi- 
gation of the subject must be of vital importance. 

The word rendered Spirit y in Hebrew, is ruach, and in Greek, 
pneuma^ which in those languages signify, primarily, breath, or windy 
from the verb signifying to breathe, or to blow. The etymology of the 
word, however, can afford us but little aid in the investigation of the 
subject of the Holy Spirit, as presented in the Bible. Here we must 
rely entirely tipon the declarations of Inspiration. 

In reference to what we are to understand by the Holy Spirit, as used 
in the Scriptures, there has existed from the early ages of Christianity* 
among professed Christians, a diversity of sentiment. Some have 
understood thereby merely an attribute, energy, or operation of the 
Divine Being, denying to the Holy Spirit any personal existence what- 
ever ; whilst others have contended both for the personal existence and 
the real Deity of the Holy Spirit. The former has been the sentiment 
generally of Arians, Socinians, Unitarians, &c. The latter has been 
the creed of the great body of Orthodox Christians, from the apostolic 
day ; and, as we shall endeavor to show, is the doctrine of the Bible. 

I. Personality. In the first place, we shall endeavor to establisli 
the personality of the Holy Spirit. By this, we here mean, that the 
Holy Spirit is a real being, possessing intelligence, and performing per- 
sonal actions ; not, however, a being distinct and separate in essence from 
the Father. We understand the one undivided essence or being in the 
Godhead to exist in three distinct persons; — the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. We would prove the personality of the Holy Ghost, 1. 
By the Appellations; 2. By the Actions; 3. By the Honors, ascribed 
to him. If these be such as can only be applicable to a real and per- 
sonal existence, then the inference wiU be clear that the Holy Spirit is a 
real and personal being, and 'not a mere abstract attribute, energy, or 
influence. 
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1. The Appellations used in the Scriptures, in reference to the Holy 
Spirit, are such as properly belong to none but a personal existence ; 
consequently, they demonstrate the Holy Spirit's personality. 

First, the masculine pronouns in the Greek New Testament are con- 
stantly applied to the Holy Spirit. In John xiv. 26, we read, •* But the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things." Here, the pronoun he, the mas- 
culine gender, is used ; which would be highly improper if a real person 
be not referred to. Again, John xvi. 7, 8. " If I go not away, the Com- 

y forter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. 

^^ And wh en he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment." Here the masculine- pronoun is thrice used to 
denote the Holy Spirit. To designate the Holy Spirit thus constantly, 
in a plain, n&rrative style, by the pronoun " he," if he be not a real per 
son, would be contrary to the well known rules and usages of language. 
We would present one more quotation from the same chapter, verses 
13 — 15. " Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth : for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak : and he will shew you things to come. 
He shall glorify me ; for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto 
you. All things that the Father hath are mine : therefore said I, that 
he shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you." The masculine 
personal pronoun, the strongest appellation of personality in the lan- 
guage, is, in this passage, applied to the Holy Spirit no less than ten 
times. Is it possible for us to read this passage, and believe the Holy 
Spirit to be a mere abstract attribute, quality, energy, or influence, with- 
out 80 much as a personal existence ? If this passage does not imply 
that he is a personal and intelligent being, we know of no language 
that could teach the idea. Again ; he is over and over spoken of under 
the a{^llation of the " Comforter ;" and this term is used as a proper 
name, (in Greek, the Paraclete,) to designate an intelligent agent, and 
not an abstract quality or influence. Therefore, we conclude, from the 
appellations used in the Scriptures to denote the Holy Spirit, that he 
is a personal existence. 

2. The Actions attributed to the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures prove 
jiis pers onality. If these are seen to be personal in their character, | 
such as can only pertain to a personal and real intelligence, then the 
argument for the personality of the Holy Spirit will be conclusive. In 
the passages already quoted, the following acts are attributed to the 
Holy Spirit, viz. : — 1. To be sent. 2. To teacL 3. To come. 4. 
To reprove. 5. To guide. 6. To speak. 7. To hear. 8. To show. 
9. To glorify. 10. To receive; and 11. To take. Here are as many 
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as eleven different personal acts, only proper to a being of intelligence 
and personality ; consequently, the Holy Spirit must be a personal being. 

Again ; in Acts v. 32, we read, " And we are his ttntnesses of these 
things, and so is also the Holy Ghosts whom God hath given to them 
that obey him." John xv. 26. " But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me." In these 
passages the Holy Spirit is said to bear witness or testify, — a personal 
act, which evinces his personality. In Acts xiii. 2, we read, " As they 
ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said. Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto Thave called them." In this 
verse there are no less than four proofs of the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. The personal pronoun is used twice, me and /, and the Holy 
Ghost is represented as having " said " or spoken to the apostles, and 
as having "called" Barnabas and Saul; and again, in the fourth 
verse, the Holy Ghost is said to have " sent forth " Barnabas and Saul. 

In 1 Cor. ii. 10, we read, " For the Spirit searchetk all things, yea, the 
deep things of God." "Verse 13th. " Which things also we speak, not 
in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teachethy In these passages, the Holy Spirit is represented as search- 
ing and teaching, — personal acts, which prove his personality. 

In Rom. viii. 26, we read, " Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirm- 
ities : for we know not what we should pray for as we ought ; but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered." Now, we might ask^ if the Spirit be a mere abstract quality 
or energy, how such an abstraction can intercede and groan ? To what 
strange interpretation of Scripture will we be driven, if we deny the 
personality of the Holy Spirit ! 

3. The Honors ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures are 
J such as properly appertain to none but a personal being ; and, conse- 
quently, they prove his personality. First, he is honored by an associ- * 
ation with the Father and the Son, in the exalted record in heaven. 
1 John V. 7. " For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost." Here it is evident that the 
Father and the Word are personal intelligences ; and from the associa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with them, we have equal reason to admit his 
personality ; otherwise, we would have to suppose that the Father and 
the Word are both persons, but that the Holy Spirit is merely an 
energy or influence, exerted by one or both of the other witnesses, and 
as such, his record would be unmeaning and useless ; for what could it 
add to the record of the Father and the Word ? 

Again ; the honor of an association with the Father and the Son, m 
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the sacred ordinance of baptism, is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Matt, 
xxviii. 19. " Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Now, if 
the Holy Ghost be not a personal existence, how are we to understand 
this solemn dedication ? We are dedicated, 1, to the person of the 
Father ; 2, to the person of the Son; and, 3, to what? — not the per- 
son of the Spirit ; but a mere attribute or energy, something having no 
personal existence. How strangely absurd the idea ! Thus we arrive 
at the conclusion, from the appellations, the actions, and the honors 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, that he is a real and 
personal intelligence. 

II. Real Divinity. We come now to consider the evidence in favor 
of the real and Supreme Deity of the Holy Spirit. The testimony on 
this point, like that in favor of the Deity of Christ, is derived from four 
different sources ; -p the titles, attributes, works, and honors ascribed to 
him in the Scriptures. 

1. The Titles ascribed to the Holy Spirit establish his proper Deity. 

(1.) He is called God. In Acts v. 3, 4, we read, " But Peter said, 
Ananias, why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the Hdy Ghost, and 
to keep back part of the price of the land ? While it remained, was it 
not thine own ? and afler it was sold, was it not in thine own power? 
why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart? thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto Goi." Here, in the most express and full sense of 
the word, the Holy Ghost is called God. And if he be not God, the 
passage is made directly to teach a falsehood. 

(2.) He is called " The Lord of Hosts." In Isa. vi. 5, 9, 10, we read, 
" Then said I, Wo is me ! for I am undone ; because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips ; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts" " And he 
said. Go and tell this people. Hear ye indeed, but understand not; 
and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert, and be healed." Now, read Acts xxviii. 25 — 27. 
" And when they agreed not among themselves, they departed, after 
that Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias 
the prophet unto our fathers, saying. Go unto this people, and say, Hear- 
ing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, 
and not perceive. For the heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed ; lest 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should hoal 
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them." Here we discover that the person who appeared unto Isaiah* 
and who is by him called the Lord of Hosts, is by St. Paul, in his quo- 
tation, expressly called the Holy Ghost The Lord of Hosts is one of 
the highest titles of the Deity ; but if the Holy Ghost be the Lord of 
Hosts, then it will follow that the Holy Ghost must be God. Thus it 
is clear that the Holy Ghost, in the Scriptures, is styled God, and the 
Lord of Hosts ; but these titles can properly be applied to none but the 
Supreme God ; therefore, the Holy Ghost must be the Supreme God. 

2. The Attributes ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, 
demonstrate his real Divinity. 

(1.) Eternity. This attribute is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. In 
Heb. ix. 14, we read, " How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God." Here the 
Holy Spirit is called eternal ; but that attribute can belong to none but 
God ; consequently, he is God. 

(2.) Chnniscience is in the Scriptures ascribed to the Holy Spirit. 1 
Cor. ii. 10. " For the Spirit searcheth aU things, yea, the deep things 
of God,*^ From this passage it is clear that the Holy Ghost is omnis- 
cient ; consequently, he must be very and eternal God. 

(3.) Omnipotence is in the Scriptures ascribed to the Holy Spirit. 
In Rom. XV. 19, we read, " Through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God." That the power of the Spirit here spoken 
of was infinite, is evident from the miraculous energy which he is here 
said to have exercised. But as this mighty power belongs to God 
alone, therefore, the Holy Spirit must be God. 

(4.) Omnipresence is in the Scriptures ascribed to the Holy Spirit. 
Ps. cxxxix. 7. " Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall 
I flee from thy presence ?" 1 Cor. iii. 16. " Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dweUeth iii yon f Rom. 
viii. 9. " But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you" These passages show that the Holy Spirit 
is omnipresent ; otherwise it would not be impossible to " flee from his 
presence," nor could he dwell, at the same time, in the hearts of all 
his people in all places. But this attribute belongs to none but God ; 
therefore, the Holy Spirit is God. 

3. The Works attributed to the Holy Spirit in the Bible attest his 
proper Divinity. 

(1.) Creation is a work proper to God alone ; but, that this is ascribed 
to the Holy Spirit, appears from the following passages : — Job xxxiii. 
4. " The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life." Job xxvi. 13. " By his Spirit he hath garnished 
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the heanens; his hand hath formed the crooked serpent." Here we see 
the work of creation ascribed to the Holy Spirit ; but that is a work 
proper to God alone ; therefore, the Holy Spirit is God. 

(2.) Preservation is a work ascribed to the Holy Spirit. In Ps. li. 12, 
we read, " Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; and uphold me unth 
thy free Spirit, ^^ 

Here the work of preservation is ascribed to the Holy Spirit ; but this 
is a work of God alone ; therefore, the Holy Spirit is God. 

(3.) Inspiration of the prophets is a work proper to God alone ; but 
this, in the Scriptures, is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. In 2 Pet. i. 21, 
we read, " For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man : 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" 
Here we see that it was the Holy Ghost who inspired the prophets ; 
but, in Heb. i. 1, we read, " GW, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets." Hence 
it was God who inspired the prophets ; therefore, the Holy Spirit must 
be God. 

We have now clearly seen, from the Scriptures, that the exalted 
works of creatiouj preservation^ and the inspiration of the prophets^ are 
all attributed to the Holy Spirit ; but these are works again and again 
attributed to God, and which none but the infinite God can perform ; 
therefore, the Holy Spirit must be very and eternal God. 

4. Honors. We come next to consider the exalted honors ascribed 
to the Holy Spirit. If these are such as can properly belong to God 
alone, it will necessarily follow that the Holy Spirit is God. 

(1.) Supreme Majesty is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. In Matt. xii. 
31, we read, " Wherefore I say unto you. All manner of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men." Here we seie that the Holy 
Ghost may be sinned against, and even so blasphemed that the sin can- 
not be forgiven. A character so revered and majestic can be no other 
than the Supreme God. 

(2.) The Holy Spint is honored by an association with the Father 
and the Son, in baptism, as seen in Matt, xxviii. 19 ; and also in the 
Divine benediction, as seen in 2 Cor. xiii. 14. These Divine and 
exalted associations cannot be understood in any sense, consistent with 
the pure worship of God, without admitting the Supreme Deity of 
the Holy Spirit. God represents himself as " a jealous God, who will 
not give his honor to another." But if the name of a mere creature, 
attribute, or influence, be connected with God the Father, in the most 
solemn forms of religious worship, how can we contemplate the subject, 
without seeing therein the most direct encouragement to idolatry ? 
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Surely, the supreme majesty and exalted associations, ^hich we have 
just seen ascribed to the Holy Spirit, attest his proper Divinity. 

Thus have we shown that the exalted Titles, Attributes, Works, and 
Honors, ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, demonstrate his 
real and Supreme Godhead. Whereas, if we deny the Godhead of the 
Holy Spirit, we are reduced to the glaring absurdity of saying, that the 
highest titles, the supreme attributes, the most exalted works, and the 
most sacred honors of the Deity himself, are, m the Scriptures, most 
explicitly and repeatedly ascribed to a mere abstract attribute, emana- 
tion, energy, or influence, possessing no personal or conscious existence 
whatever ; and that, too, in the volume expressly designed to destroy 
every species of idolatry. Surely it must be plain, that to deify an 
influence, or anything else besides the Great and Eternal Being, is as 
really idolatry, as to bow down before stocks and stones, or " birds and 
beasts, and creeping things." But according to the Bible, " God is a 
Spirit," and that Holy Spirit is God. 
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Question 1 . What is the Hebrew word in 
the Old Testament, and the Greek 
word in the New Testament, rendered 
Spirit ; and what do they mean 7 

What has been the opinion of Arians, 
Socinians. &c., concerning the nature 
ofthe Holy Spirit? 

What the view of Trinitarians, and the 
Orthodox generally? 

What do we mean by the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit? 

From what three difiercnt sources are the 

S roofs ofthe Holy Spirit's Persono/t/y 
educed? 
What is the evidence from the Appella- 

tioriM ofthe Holy Spirit? 
The Actiofu ? The HonarB ? 
From what four different sources are the 

5 roofs ofthe Deity ofthe Holy Spirit 
erived ? 
What is the evidence that the Holy Spirit 



S. 



3. 
4. 



6. 



6. 

7. 

8. 



9. 



10. The Lord of HostM? 

11. What Divine aUributet are ascribed to 

the Holy Spirit ? 

12. What is the evidence of his Omnis- 

cience ? 

13. Omnipotence? 

14. Omnipresence? 

15. What exalted works are ascribed to the 

Holy Spirit? 

16. What is the evidence that Creation is 

ascribed to him ? 

17. Preservation? 

Id. Inspiration of the prophets ? 

19. What Divine Honors are ascribed to 

Him? 

20. What is the evidence of his Supreme 

Majesty? 

21. What exalted associations are ascribed 

to Him? 

22. To what glaring absurdity are we re- 

duced, ifwe deny the Supreme Divin- 
I ity ofthe Holy Spirit? 



LECTURE V. 

THE HOLY TRINITY. 

The word Trinity is from the Latin trinitas, which is a compound 
word, from treSj three, and unust one ; therefore, the signification of the 
word is three one, or, as it is used in theology, three in one. 

Some have objected to the use of the term trinity, merely from the 
fact that it is not found in our version of the Scriptures ; but this 
objection is perfectly frivolous, if it can be shown that the Bible con- 
tains the idea which the word properly expresses. It would not require 
much ingenuity, to embody the most heterodox sentiments, by a colloca- 
tion of Scripture phrases ; and, on the contrary, truths the most clearly 
revealed may be correctly expressed without adopting the precise lan- 
guage of Scripture. The paramount object of the student of divinity 
is, to gain a correct knowledge of the sentiments of revelation. 

On the important subject of the Trinity, we will first present an illus- 
tration of the Orthodox view ; secondly, show that it is scriptural ; and, 
thirdly, answer some objections; 

I. According to the general sentiment of Orthodox Christians, the 
mode of the Divine existence, as well as the essence of the Divine 
nature, is one of the sublime mysteries of God, which is too profound 
for human wisdom to fathom. Upon this subject it becomes us meekly 
to receive the information with which revelation has favored us, neither 
doubting the truth of what has been revealed, nor permitting our spec 
ulations to travel beyond the bounds of the inspired record. 

By the Trinity, according to our understanding of the Scriptures, we 
are not to suppose that there are three Gods, and that these three Gods 
are one God ; nor are we to understand that the three persons in the 
Godhead are one person; either position would not only be unscrip- 
tural, but would imply in itself a manifest contradiction. 

Nor are we to suppose that, in the Divine nature, there are three dis- 
tinct intelligent beings, and that these three are so mysteriously and 
intimately united as to constitute but one being. This, also, would be 
both unscriptural and self-contradictory. And we may remark, that 
Socinians, Arians, and others who have written in opposition to the 
Trinity, have, very generally, represented the doctrine of Trinitarians, 
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according to one or the other of the views already presented. That 
some advocates of the Trinity have expressed themselves in so ambigu- 
ous or unguarded a manner as, in some degree, to furnish a pretext for 
this presentation of the orthodox sentiment, must be admitted ; but that 
neither of the views yet presented contains a fair statement of the doc- 
trine, as held by the intelligent Trinitarians generally, may easily be 
seen, by a reference to the creeds of the different orthodox denomina- 
tions, as well as to the writings of their principal divines. The correct 
view of the subject, according to the representation of the most eminent 
orthodox divines, and the view which appears conformable to Scripture, 
is, that the Godhead exists under three distinct personalities ^ at the same 
time^ constituting but one God Although God the Father is an intelli- 
gent being, God the Son an intelligent being, and God the Holy Spirit 
an intelligent being, yet that they are not three distinct intelligent 
l>eings; but that the three persons in the Godhead are one and the 
same being, so far as their nature is concerned, yet subsisting in three 
different persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

It may not be unacceptable here to exhibit the opinion of several 
eminent orthodox divines on this subject, as presented by Dr. Doddridge, 
in the following words : " Dr. Waterland, Dr. A. Taylor, with the rest 
of the Athanasians, assert three proper distinct persons, entirely equal 
to, and independent upon, each other, yet making up one and the same 
being ; and that though there may appear many things inexplicable in 
the scheme, it is to be charged to the weakness of our understanding, 
and not to the absurdity of the doctrine itself. 

" Bishop Pearson, with whom Bishop Bull also agrees, is of opinion, 
that though God the Father is the fountain of the Deity, the whole 
Divine nature is communicated from the Father to the Son, and from 
both to the Spirit, yet so as that the Father and the Son are not separ- 
ate nor separable from the Divinity, but do still exist in it, and are most 
intimately united to it. This was also Dr. Owen's scheme." 

Thus it may be seen, that while it is not pretended that we can com- 
prehend the manner of the existence of three persons in one God, any 
more than we can fathom the mysterious depths of the Divine essence, yet, 
such is the plain statement of the facts in the case, as learned from inspi- 
ration, that they involve in themselves no contradiction or absurdity. If 
we speak of the essential essence of the Divine Being, we say there is 
but one undivided essence ; but one being ; but one God : but if we 
speak of personal distinction, such as is properly expressed by the pro- 
noun /, thou, or he, we say there are three persons in one and the same 
God ; or one and the same God in three persons. But if we are called 
upon to explain how three persons can exist in one God, we reply, that 
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the subject is neither more nor less difficult than the comprehension of 
any of the Divine attributes. Our faith embraces the fact as a matter 
of revelation ; the manner of the fact, which involves the stupendous 
mystery, not being revealed, we leave beyond the veil, as a theme which 
may be presented for contemplation when we ** shall know even as also 
we are known." All attempts, therefore, to explain the mystery of the 
Trinity, or the manner in which three persons constitute one God, we 
would repudiate as vain and futile, while we would plant our faith fbrm 
and immovable in the truth of the fact as revealed in the Bible. 

II. Our second position is, to show that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as already exhibited, is in accordance with the Scriptures. 

1. It is necessarily implied in several positions which we have already 
seen established, in the preceding lectures. 

(1.) Unity of God, In the second lecture, we i^owed, by various and 
express declarations of Scripture, that there is but one God. bideed, 
this great principle, — the unity of the Godhead, — is the very foundation 
upon which the true worship is established. It is the denitl of this 
which constitutes the greatest error and absurdity of Paganism. And 
we may say, that if the unity of God be not established in the Bible, it 
is in vain for us to appeal to that volume for testimony on any point 
whatever. The very first of the ten commandments is, ^* Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me;" and the constant language of God 
throughout the Bible is, '* Hear, Israel, Jehovah, our God, is one 
Jehovah." This great truth, then, so essential for the prevention of 
id6latry, is thus strongly stamped upon the page of inspiration, and, ve 
may add, abundantly confirmed by the harmony displayed in the works/ 
of God aroimd us. 

(2.) Deity of Christ, In the third lecture, we saw the Scripture evi- 
dence plainly establishing the real and proper Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
So pointed and direct was this testimony, as seen from the Titles, 
Attributes, Works, and Honors, ascribed to Christ, that, if we reject the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Christ, we fiatly deny the word of God, nor 
can we appeal again to that volume for the establishment of any truth 
whatever. 

(3.) Deity of the Holy Spirit. In the fourth lecture, we saw, with equal 
clearness and force, and by proofs of a similar character, the real Deity 
of the Holy Spirit established beyond the possibility of a doubt, unless 
we discard the Bible itself, and explam away, by a resort to strained 
and far-fetched criticism, the plainest declarations of the inspired 
record. 

We now ask attention to the foregoing points, universally admitted 
or clearly established, and demand it at the hands of all who reject the 
4 
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Trinity, to explain and reconcile these points, if they can, without 
admitting all that is meant by the Trinity. 

(1.) That God the Father is properly God, all admit 

(2.) That the Son is God, has been already proved. 

(3.) That the Holy Spirit is God, has been already proved. 

(4.) That there is but one God, has been already proved. 

Here, then, we say, is a Trinity clearly established. The Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, are three, in one sense of the word at least. The 
tlrst all admit to be God, and the second and third have been proved to 
be God. Then it follows that there are three that are God ; but it has 
also been proved that there is but one God. Then we have clearly 
established a three one God, which is the same as a Trinity. But it is 
clear that three cannot be one, in the same sense in which they are 
three. This would be self-contradictory ; but for there to be three in 
r)ne sense, and one in another sense, would involve no contradiction. 
Then it must be obvious that there are not three and one in the same 
sense. In what sense, then, shall we understand that there is one ? 
Certainly in reference to the Godhead. There is but one God. But in 
what sense shall we understand that there are three ? Certainly not in 
reference to the Godhead ; for this, as we have seen, would be self-con- 
tradictory. But it must be understood in reference to some other dis- 
tinction. This we denominate a personal distinction ; first, because it 
is expressed in the Scriptures by the personal pronouns, 7, Mow, he^ &c. ; 
and these, in all languages, are proper appellatives of persons : secondly, 
the expression of this distinction by the term person is scriptural ; for 
we find the word used to distinguish the person of the Father from that 
of the Son : " Who being the brightness of his (the Father's) glory, and 
the express image of his person^ 

Thus have we seen that there is but one God, and that in the unity 
of this Godhead there are thbee distinctions, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit ; and that these distinctions are scripturally expressed 
by the term person. Then the sum of the whole matter is this : — that 
there are three persons in one God ; or, in other words, the doctrine of 
the Trinity is a Bible truth. 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity is confirmed, by frequent allusions to 
a plurality and threefold distinction in the Deity, more or less direct, 
in almost all parts of the Scriptures. 

(1.) In the beginning of Genesis, the name by which God first reveals 
himself to us is dohim, a plural noun, the singular form of which is 
eloah. Now, if there be no plurality of persons in the Godhead, it is 
difficult to account for the use of the plural, instead of the singular noun ; 
especially as the verb connected therewith is in the singular number. 
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Hence, there seems to be a strong probability that there is here a plain 
allusion to the doctrine of the Trinity, which was afterwards more 
clearly revealed. 

(2.) This conclusion is still further confirmed by what we read in the 
26th verse of the chapter : " And God said, Let ta make man in our 
image, after our likeness." Here the personal pronoun is^used 
three times in the plural form. To account for this upon any other 
hypothesis than that there is a plurality of persons in the Godhead, is 
impossible. But on the supposition that there are three persons in the 
Unity of the Godhead, the matter becomes plain and easy. That the 
Word, or Son of God, was the active agent in the work of creation, is 
declared in the first chapter of John ; and it is remarkable, that the 
second verse of the first chapter of Genesis introduces the agency of the 
Spirit also in this great work. " And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters." Thus we have the agency of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit all connected in the great work of creation, and yet " he 
that built (or made) all things is Crod" Again, in the 22d verse of the 
3d chapter of Genesis, we have this plural form of the pronoun repeated ; 
'* And the Lord God said. Behold the man is become as one .of uSt to 
know good and evil." How difficult must it be for the anti-trinitarian 
to find a consistent interpretation ! 

(3.) The three sacred names used in baptism, has already been men- 
tioned in proof of the Divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit. To which 
we may now add, that we here see a direct acknowledgment of all the 
persons of the Trinity. Upon the formula of baptism we would remark, 
that if there be no personal distinction between Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, why the necessity for the three names; and if each person 
named be not God, why the propriety of connecting the name of a crea- 
ture, in terms of apparent perfect equality, with the name of the Supreme 
God, in a solemn act of worship ? 

(4.) In the conclusion of the last chapter of 2 Corinthians we have 
this solemn form of benediction : " The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be witli 
you all." This benediction is virtually the offering up of a prayer to 
the three personages here specified ; and from anything that appears, 
they are all petitioned with equal solemnity and reverence. If they be 
not all Divine, how could the apostle ever again admonish the Corin- 
thians against idolatry ? Surely, he had presented them an example 
of direct homage and supreme worship to a creature ! 

Thus have we seen the doctrine of the Trinity, or three persons in 
one God, abundantly established from the Scriptures ; first, as neces- 
sarily implied in the admitted or established facts, that there is but one 
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God, that God the Father is God, that God the Son is God, and that 
God the Holy Spirit is God ; secondly, we have seen it confirmed by 
frequent allusions, more or less explicit, in different parts of the Scrip- 
tures, to the several persons of the Godhead. We now close our argu- 
ment with a single quotation from 1 John v. 7, which embcfdies, in one 
verse, the whole doctrine of the Trinity : " For there are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father , the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and thete 
three are one" 

III. In the last place, we would notice the principal objection which 
has been urged against this doctrine. It is this, — that "the doctrine 
of the Trinity is incomprehensible, and requires us to believe in mys- 
teries." To which we reply, that the question with us ought not to be, 
whether we can comprehend the doctrine or not, but whether it is a 
doctrine declared in the Scriptures or not. If the latter can be estab- 
lished, then the circumstance of its being plain or mysterious to our 
understanding cannot affect our obligations to believe it in the least. 
It should be enough for us to know that God has spoken ; and what 
he has declared we are bound to believe, or discard the whole Bible. 

That the plain, common sense interpretation of Scripture teaches the 
doctrine, we might almost infer from the strong disposition of Socinians 
to twist from their plain import many passages of Scripture, to expunge 
others entirely from the sacred canon, and even to undervalue inspira- 
tion itself. But the objection is based upon a false premise. It assumes 
that we ought not to believe anything till we can comprehend it. If this 
be true, then we must hang up our flag of high-toned and universal 
scepticism ; for what is there that we can comprehend ? From the 
smallest insect, up through every link " of being's endless chain," there 
are mysteries, inexplicable mysteries, in every object that we contem- 
plate. But )'et we believe firmly in the existence of things. But, after 
all that has been said by way of objection about the mystery of the 
Trinity, the difliculty is equally great upon any subject connected with 
the Divine Being ; for what attribute of God is it that we can compre- 
hend ? But let it be remembered that the great mystery about which 
the objection is started, relates not to the fact that there are three per- 
sons in one God, but to the manner of the fact. We cannot conceive 
how it can be ; and yet the manner of the fact we are not required to 
embrace in our faith; — that is something not revealed. We are sim- 
ply required to believe the fact as declared in Scripture. 

In conclusion, we might ask, what could we gain, even in respect to 
exemption from difficulty, by renouncing the Trinity ? ^e reply, that 
we would involve ourselves in diflUculties far more numerous and per- 
plexing. To instance only one ; how could we reconcile it to the gen- 
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eral tenor of Scripture, and the plan of salvation, that the great work 
of changing the heart, and preparing the soul for heaven, is repeatedly 
attributed to the "power of Christ," and the " sanctification of the 
Spirit ? " This is a work proper to God alone ; a work which none 
but the Divine power can effect ; and yet, if we deny the Trinity, we 
must attribute it, in the supreme sense, to a creature. We must look 
to the power of a creature to renew our souls, and lean upon a finite 
arm as the source of our eternal salvation. 

The difficulties involved in the anti-trinitarian scheme might be mul- 
tiplied, but enough has been said to show that the only consistent and 
scriptural scheme, and that which involves the least difficulty of all, is 
this, — that there is " one only living and true God, but in the unity of 
the Godhead^ there are three persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
of equal power and glory forever." To Him be ascribed eternal praise ! 

" The Scriptures, while they declare the fundamental truth of natural 
religion, that God is one, reveal two persons, each of whom, with the 
Father, we are led to consider as God, and ascribe to all the three dis- 
tinct personal properties. It is impossible that the three can be one in 
the same sense in which they are three ; and therefore it follows, by 
necessary inference, that the unity of God is not a unity of persons ; but 
it does not follow that it may not be a unity of a more intimate kind than 
any which we behold. A unity of consent and will neither corresponds 
to the conclusions of reason, nor is by any means adequate to a great 
part of the language of Scripture, for both concur in leading us to sup- 
pose a unity of nature. Whether the substance common to the three 
persons be specifically or numerically the same, is a question, the dis- 
cussion of which cannot advance our knowledge, because neither of the 
terms is applicable to the subject; and, after all our researches and 
reading, we shall find ourselves just where we began, incapable of per- 
ceiving the manner in which the three persons partake of the same 
Divine nature. But we are very shallow philosophers indeed, if we 
consider this as any reason for believing that they do not partake of it ; 
for we are by much too ignorant of the manner of the Divine existence 
to be warranted to say that the distinction of persons is an infringement 
of the Divine unity. * It is strange boldness in men,' says Bishop Stil- 
lingfieet, * to talk of contradictions in things above their reach. Hath 
not God revealed to us that he created all things ; and is it not reason- 
able for us to believe this, unless we are able to comprehend the manner 
of doing it ? Hath not God plainly revealed that there shall be a resur- 
rection of the dead ? And must we think it unreasonable to believe it, 
till we are able to comprehend all the changes of the particles of matter 
from the creation to the general resurrection? If nothing is to be 
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believed but what may be comprehended, the very being of God must 
be rejected, and all his unsearchable perfections. If we believe the 
attributes of God to be infinite, how can we comprehend them ? We 
are strangely puzzled in plain, ordinary, finite things ; but it is madness 
to pretend to comprehend what is infinite ; and yet, if the perfections 
of God be not infinite, they cannot belong to him.* Since then the 
Scriptures teach that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one, 
and since the unity of three persons who partake of the same Divine 
nature must of necessity be a unity of the most perfect kind, we may rest 
assured that the more we can abstract from every idea of inequality, 
division, and separation, provided we preserve the distinction of per- 
sons, our conceptions approach the nearer to the truth." — (Hill's Lec- 
tures.) 

The Bible doctrine of the Trinity is one of those sublime and glori- 
ous mysteries, which the mind of man, at least while shrouded in clay, 
cannot penetrate. We may study and meditate until lost in thought, 
yet never can we comprehend the mode and nature of the Divine Being. 
A trinity of persons, in the unity of Godhead, is something of which 
we can form no definite idea. The fact is revealed to us, beyond con- 
tradiction, in God's holy word. But, as to the manner of that fact, 
God says to reason, noble and mighty as is that faculty of the soul, 
"Thu? far shalt thou go," "and here shall thy proud" flight "be 
stayed;" and while reason lies thus humbled in the dust, shorn of 
her vaunted strength, and perhaps sullenly murmuring she will never 
essay another heavenward flight, faith meekly whispers, " I am the 
resurrection and the life." " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." And when we shall have thrown off this 
earthly vestment for the " robe of righteousness," and when " we 
shall know even as also we are known," who can say what things may 
not be revealed to us ? What knowledge can be so desirable to an 
immortal spirit as the knowledge of its Maker ? Yet, hidden as are 
the mysteries of the Christian faith, they are not gloomy nor dark ; for 
they concern him who is light, and love, and life. We are bound to 
believe all God hais graciously revealed of himself; and it is no argu- 
ment against belief in the Trinity, to say it is a mystery incompre- 
hensible Dost thou, proud mortal, doubt or disbelieve thine own 
existence ? and yet, canst thou tell hmo the coursing of the red fluid 
through the veins preserves thee a probationer in time ? " Lord, I do 
believe ; help thou mine unbelief." Let me know thee in the pardon 
of all my sins through the Son of thy love, and in the enlightening and 
comforting influences of thy Holy Spirit ! Here let me walk by faith, 
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till "faith is turned to sight" in a brighter world, and I shall see 
without the dimming veil of mortality before my raptured vision ! 
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LECTURE VI. 

THE CREATION. 

I. Ws examine in what sense creation is to be understood. 

The original word rendered created^ in the first of Genesis, is bara, 
which, according to Kimchi, Buxtorf, and learned critics generally, 
means to bring forth into being what previously had no existence ; — 
an egression from nonentity to entity. From the prime meaning of the 
word itself, as well as from the process, as presented in the Mosaic 
record, we learn that God, " in the beginning," or at the commence- 
ment of time, made or created the matter of which the heavens and the 
earth were formed. 

Many of the ancient heathens, ignorant of revelation and guided 
only by the wild speculations of their own imagination, had such inad- 
equate conceptions of the character of Deity, that they could not con- 
ceive it possible for him to create the material universe out of nothing. 
Hence they supposed that matter, in a chaotic state, existed from all 
eternity, and that the Deity only arranged and combined the discordant 
materials, so aid to bring order out of confusion, and cause the universe 
to appear in its harmony and beauty. 

As we have already seen, this fabulous account of creation is con- 
trary to the Mosaic history. St. Paul, in Heb. xi. 3, appears to aim a 
blow directly at this error of the Pagan philosophers, when he tells us, 
that ** Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear." The "things which do appear" are mate- 
rial ; but, according to the text just quoted, the worlds were not made 
of preexistent matter. Indeed, the first work of creation, according to 
the Bible, appears to have been to call forth into being the materials of 
which the worlds were afterwards framed. Thus, we perceive that 
God, in the highest sense of the word, created all things out of nothing. 

It might easily be shown, that the Mosaic account of the origin of 
the world is the only consistent theory of the material universe ever 
presented. The views upon this subject, of those who have rejected 
revelation, may all be embraced in two general divisions. First, the 
system already noticed, which admits the eternity of matter, but allows 
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that the power of God was exerted in forming, out of the original mate- 
rials furnished to his hand, and which were coexistent with him, the 
worlds as we see them displayed around us. 

The second theory is that which teaches the eternity of the material 
universe, in its properly organized condition. 

Both these theories are not only not countenanced hy revelation, hut 
are in direct contradiction to its plain declarations. That they are also 
absurd in themselves, and encumbered by insuperable difficulties in the 
view of reason, a little reflection will clearly evince. 

First ; to suppose that matter existed from eternity is to ascribe to it 
self-existence. That which existed from eternity could not have been 
produced by anything else ; consequently, all the cause of its existence 
must be in itself; and this implies that it is self-existent and indepen- 
dent. Again ; that which is self-existent and independent must exist 
necessarily ; for if the cause of its existence has always been in itself, 
't could not but have existed; otherwise, the necessary connection 
between cause and efiect would be destroyed. Hence, if we say that 
matter existed from eternity, we assert that it existed necessarily ; and 
if its existence was necessary, so were all its parts and properties ; for 
the parts and properties of any substance inhere in the constitution of 
its essence. It appears, therefore, that if matter is eternal, it must exist 
necessarily in all its parts and properties. And if so, the particular 
state in which it exists must be necessary ; and then, the same eternal 
necessity in itself, which determined the state of its existence, must 
determine its continuance in the same state ; consequently, if matter 
had existed from eternity in a chaotic form, it must have continued for- 
ever in the same form ; and upon that hypothesis, the worlds could 
never have been produced from chaos. Thus, the eternity of matter is 
seen to be unreasonable and absurd. 

In the second place, to suppose that the world existed from all eter- 
nity, in its organized state, is unreasonable. 

For, first, if eternal, it must be so in all its parts ; and if in all its 
parts, then the inhabitants thereof are included; but to suppose an 
eternal succession of animals would be to suppose an infinite number 
mad 3 up of finite numbers, which would be unreasonable ; for we may 
add as many finite numbers together as we please, yet they never can 
amount to infinity."* * 

The present state of improvement in the arts and sciences argues 

* Bishop Pearson remtrks that, ** The actual eter^tf of this world is so far from being 
necessary, that it is of iuelf most improbable ; and without the infellible certainty of faith, 
there is no single person carries more eTidenoes of his youth than the world of its nov- 
elty." — (Exposition of the Creed.) 
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against the eternity of the world. As a natural consequence, each 
generation may profit by the labors and experience of the preceding 
one. So that, the natural course of improvement, from age to age, is 
progressive ; but all the great and important inventions and discoveries 
in the arts and sciences, are of comparatively recent origin. To account 
for this, upon the supposition that men have eternally existed upon the 
earth, would be exceedingly difficult. 

Once more ; the comparatively modem date of the most ancient rec- 
ords, is another argument against the eternity of the world, in its organ- 
ized state. Had the nations of the earth existed from all eternity, we 
might reasonably suppose that history, monumental or recorded, would 
carry us back for multiplied hundreds of centuries. These are only a 
few of the difficulties with which we find ourselves entangled, when, in 
reference to the origin of the world, we wish to become " wise above 
what is written." 

II. The Date of creation. In the next place, we inquire concerning 
the time when the creation of the world took place. 

According to the Septuagint, the date of creation is placed near six 
thousand years before Christ; but Archbishop Usher has shown, to 
the general satisfaction of the learned, that, according to the Hebrew 
chronology, the creation took place four thousand and four years pre- 
vious to the birth of Christ. The original Hebrew is certainly better 
authority than a translation which, like the Septuagint, is admitted to 
contain many mistakes. Accordingly, the computation of Usher has 
been generally acceded to as correct. 

Corroborative testimony to the correctness of this account may be gath- 
ered from general history and traditionary legends of the different nations 
of the earth. None of these, which bear any evidence of authenticity, 
extend so far as the date of Moses ; and from the representation which 
they make in reference to the times of their earliest date, the evidence 
can scarcely be resisted that the world was then in a state of infancy. 

The effort has, however, been made by scepticism, to discredit the 
Mosaic testimony in reference to the date of creation, as being entirely 
too modern ; and the aid of science has been summoned to combat the 
statements of Scripture. Geologists, in modem times, have pretended 
to discover, from the stmcture of the earth,' that it must have existed 
long anterior to the date of Moses. As described in the language of 
Cowper : — 

" Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn 

That he who made it, and revealed its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age.'' 
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This argament from geology is at once an evidence of the weakness 
and presumption of human reason. Suppose all the learned geologists 
in the world were to agree, that, according to the time occupied in the 
formation of the strata of the earth, in all parts where the examination 
has heen made, and the date of the formation ascertained, the date of 
creation should be fixed six thousand years before the date of Moses, 
what reliance could be placed on this description of evidence ? Let the 
philosopher dig his fossil from the earth, or rend the granite from the 
mountain ; let him examine its structure and analyse its essence, and 
calculate the time requisite for its formation by the action of fire and 
water, and what will be the strength of his argument ? How easily 
may he be met by the Christian, and told that God might have formed 
and arranged all those particles just as they are, at the birth of creationr 
This simple proposition, bearing upon its face the evidence of its truth, 
shall scatter to the winds the boasted argument of the philosopher. 
Creation, in all its parts, had a beginning; men, trees, and plants, no 
more certainly than rocks. Man was not made first an infant, but he 
appeared at once in the maturity and perfection of his powers. The 
plants and trees did not originally commence as seeds in the earth, 
but they were formed in a mature state. Why might we not build a 
similar argument from the folds and circles apparent in the wood, when 
the tree is opened for the inspection of its internal structure ? From 
this examination the naturalist might decipher the age of the stately 
oak or cedar ; but may we not suppose that a tree of similar species, a 
few days after the birth of creation, would have presented a structure 
in its parts similar to what was afterwards formed by the same species, 
in passing by a regular process of years to maturity ? Might not the 
same be the case with rocks and fossil remains ? May not God have 
formed the substance at once of precisely such character as would after- 
wards result from a long-continued process of precipitation and crystal- 
lization ? And where, then, is the argument of the geologist ? It is 
surprising that any one should attach the least importance to an argu- 
ment upon this subject, founded upon geology. But even if the argu- 
ment could not be silenced in the manner above specified, revelation 
has nothing to fear from the science of geology ; for the learned Cuvier 
has satisfactorily shown, that the discoveries of geology only tend to 
confirm the Bible history. Thus the Mosaic account of creation stands 
vindicated and established as the only accredited record of the origin 
of man and the world we inhabit. 

m. The Extent of creation is the next point to be considered. 

Before we commence our inquiries concerning the things produced 
by creation, according to the account with which we are furnished, it 
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may not be amiss to mention one or two questions, rather curious than 
useful, which have frequently been agitated in connection with this 
subject 

First ; we are asked, whether the *' six days " mentioned by Moses 
are to be taken literally, or for periods of an indefinite but more exten- 
sive duration ? It has been argued, in opposition to the literal interpre- 
tation, that for the regular formation of the earth a greater length of 
time was necessary in passing from fluidity to the state of solidity, and 
the peculiar structure to which it must have attained in the days of 
Moses ; and besides, the stupendous works produced seem naturally to 
lequire a greater length of time for their completion. 

To all this it may be replied, that the infinite power of God could 
have accomplished the whole work, however complicated and stupen- 
dous, just as easily in an hour as in a thousand years ; therefore, to 
speak of a great length of time being requisite for perfecting the work 
of God, seems inconsistent with the correct view of his infinite perfec- 
tions. 

Again ; it would be unaccountably singular, if, in the plain narrative 
and detailed account of creation, we are to understand the word day in 
a figurative sense, when it is everywhere else in the Bible, in the nar- 
rative style, to be taken literally. When we notice the distinct manner 
in which the day is defined as " the evening and the morning," if the 
term were not understood literally, we could scarcely vindicate the 
inspired historian from an intention to mislead. 

A second question of great interest to many minds, though perhaps 
more entirely speculative than the one above named, is this : — Are we 
to suppose that Moses gives an account of the entire creation of God ; 
or merely of our world, and those worlds with which we are more or less 
connected, while many other systems and worlds, throughout the inrnien- 
sity of space, may have been created for perhaps millions of ages ante- 
rior to that date ? 

On the one hand it has been said, that to suppose the Almighty to 
have remained alone, a solitary Being amid immensity, from all eter- 
nity, till a few thousand years ago, without once putting forth his crea- 
tive energies, does not comport with a rational view of the wonder- 
working Jehovah. 

Again ; it is argued, that '* the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy," at the birth of creation ; and that, as 
we may conclude firotn the history of the fall, the angels must have 
been created some time previous to the Mosaic creation, that sufficient 
time may be allowed for their apostasy and subsequent early attack 
upon man in Paradise. 
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To all this, it has been replied, first, that however long the period 
which we suppose creation to have commenced previous to the " six 
days " of Moses, still, if it had a commencement at all, there must have 
been an eternity before it commenced, and, therefore, the Deity must 
have existed alone, just as long as if nothing had been created till the 
** six days " specified by Moses ; unless we say that one eternity is 
longer than another, which is absurd. Again; with regard to the 
angels rejoicing at the birth of creation, it is replied, that they might 
have been created on the first or second day, or among the first of God's 
works, and so have been ready to rejoice as they saw the different parts 
of creation rising up after them. As to their having had time to fall 
from their first estate, and appear so early in Paradise to seduce our first 
parents, it is replied, that none can tell how suddenly they may have 
rebelled and been expelled from heaven, or how long man may have 
existed in Paradise before he was visited by the tempter. Upon so dif- 
ficult a question, we would scarce volunteer an opinion. This much, 
at least, seems clear, that the entire system of which our world forms a 
part, was created in the " six days." 

Again ; it has been asked, is creation limited in extent, or is it spread 
out infinitely throughout the immensity of space ? To this, we may be 
allowed to reply, that as creation must be finite in its different parts, it 
cannot be infinite in the aggregate ; for infinity cannot be made up of 
finite parts ; therefore, whatever we may say as to the unlimited nature 
of simple space, we conclude that the creation of God must be limited 
in its extent. At the same time that we avow the belief that the crea- 
tion of God is not absolutely unlimited in extent, we must also admit 
that we have abundant reason to infer that the works of God are vast 
and extensive. This world of ours is only a speck, compared with the 
numerous and extensive orbs connected with our own system. How 
exceedingly small, then, must it appear, when we embrace in our con- 
templation those numerous systems which we may suppose to be 
spread out amid the vast expanse around us. To suppose that the Cre- 
ator had formed so great a number of mighty globes for no grand and 
important purpose, would directly impeach his wisdom ; therefore, the 
reasonable inference is, that they are peopled by an innumerable multi- 
tude of intelligent beings, brought into existence by the power of Om- 
nipotence, for the wise and good purpose of showing forth the perfections 
and glory of him who " fiUeth all in all." 

But we would now inquire more particularly concerning the intel- 
ligent part of creation. So far as our information has extended* 
the intelligent creation may all be embraced in two classes, — Angtb 
and Men. The Bible furnishes some account of the history, characMp 
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and employment of these two classes of beings ; and we will endeavor 
to ascertain, to some extent, the important information within oar reach 
on this interesting theme. 

(I.) Angels. The term angd is from the Greek angdos^ and signi- 
fies, primarily, not a nature, but an office. It means a messenger, or one 
sent on an embassy. 

But the term is very generally used in Scripture to denote a superior 
order of intelligences inhabiting the heavenly regions. Here, in the 
very threshold of the subject, we are met by a sceptical objection. 
Some have even denied the very existence of such beings. In the 23d 
chapter and 8th verse of the Acts, we learn that the Sadducees denied 
the existence of angels and spirits. This ancient heresy has had its advo- 
cates in almost every age of the world, even among professed believers 
in revelation. As the Scriptures in numerous passages speak of angels 
as intelligent and real beings, those who have denied their real exist- 
ence have been compelled to explain all these passages in a figurative 
sense. Thus, when unholy angels are spoken of, we are told that 
nothing is implied but evil principles or unholy thoughts ; and when 
holy angels are spoken of, wo are told that nothing is meant but good 
principles or holy thoughts. To such as make thus free with their 
Bibles, and entirely subvert, by so palpable an absurdity, the plainest 
declarations of Scripture, we would only say, go on, if you choose. If 
the plain account of Scripture does not convince you of the real exist- 
ence of angels, to reason ^vith you would be perfectly useless. Indeed, 
if the entire Bible history of the existence and doings of angels is an 
allegory or figure, we may as well discard the whole volume of revela- 
tion, as an idle dream or a silly fable. 

From the Bible we learn that there are two descriptions of angels, — 
fallen or unholy spirits, and /toZy or good spirits. We would inquire 
briefly concerning each. 

1. Of UNHOLY Angels. That these, as they proceeded from the 
hand of the Creator, were both holy and happy beings, we may clearly 
infer from the Divine character. He who is perfectly holy and good 
could not have produced unholy and miserable beings. His nature 
forbids it. In confirmation of this truth, we read in the first of Gen- 
esis, "And God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it 
was very good" Well may we be assured that every creature, as it 
first came from the creating hand, was free from the least taint of 
moral evil. That these evil angels were once holy and happy, and fell 
from that exalted state, is clearly taught in the following passages : — 
John viii. 44. " Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do : he was a murderer from the beginning, and abode 
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not in the truth ; because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh 
a lie, he speaketh of his own ; for he is a liar, and the father of it.'* 
Jude 6. " And the angels which kept not their first estate^ but left their 
own habitation^ he hath reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day.'* 2 Pet. ii. 4. " For if God spared 
not the angels that sinned^ but cast them down to hell^ and delivered 
them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment." 

From these texts we learn that the devil " abode not in the truth," 
(implying that he was once in it,) and that the sinning angels have left 
their original habitation, and are now dwellers in the regions of dark- 
ness. These are the plain scriptural facts. 

The question has often been asked, how came they to sin ? There 
has been much curious speculation in endeavoring to account for the 
origin of moral evil. That the angels were under a law, is clear from 
the fact that they sinned. And if under a law which it was possible 
for them to violate, they must have been in a state of trial and account- 
ability to God. With all these facts in reference to their condition 
before us, we see no more difficulty in accounting for their fall, than for 
the fall of man, except that no foreign tempter could have seduced the 
former. Here we are a^ed, how could they fall into sin without being 
first tempted ? And how could they be tempted, when, as yet, there 
was nothing evil in the universe ? This much we may say in their case : 

First; that they did sin and fall, the Scriptures declare. 

Second ; that there was no evil being in the universe to tempt them 
to sin, we may clearly infer from the Scriptures. 

But how it was that they sinned without being tempted ; or, if self- 
tempted, how they could have originated the temptation within their 
own nature, which as yet was holy, perhaps we cannot fully compre- 
hend ; but the facts are revealed, and we are compelled to believe them. 
Some light, however, may be reflected upon this subject, when we 
remember that the possibility of sinning is essential to a state of 
accountability. And, therefore, to say that God could not make 
it possible for angels to sin, without first creating moral evil, would be 
to say, that God could not create a moral accountable agent, which 
would be alike irreconcilable with the Divine character and the Bible 
testimony. Having premised these things, in reference to the fall of 
angels, we would now inquire concerning their nature, einployvientt 
and destiny. 

(1.) Their Nature. That they arc spiritual beings, is evident from 
the Scriptures: "He maketh his angels spirits;" but to comprehend 
the precise manner in which these spiritual essences exist, is, with us, 
impossible. 
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That they are unholy and unh4:^)py ie also clearly manifest from die 
place of their present habitation ; they are said to be " reserved in 
chains under darkness ;" and to have been *' cast down to tartarut or 
hell.** As hell is represented to be their principal abode, and that by 
way of punishment for their sin, we see that they are in a state of tor- 
ment ; but we are not to infer that they are absolutely confined to their 
prison. This, the history of the fall of man, as well as many other 
parts of the Scriptures, contradicts. They are capable of visiting our 
world, and perhaps other parts of the universe ; but wherever they may 
be, they are still "unclean spirits, seeking rest and finding none.** 
They cannot escape from their wretchedness. 

(2.) Employment. The Bible teaches us something concerning the 
employment of these spirits. 

First. They are sometimes permitted to afflict the bodies of men. 

This we learn from the history of Job. Satan was the agent by 
whom he was grievously afflicted with disease. We learn the same 
from the many diseased persons in the days of our Saviour, said to be 
possessed of devils. 

It has been alleged, it is true, that these were not really and literally 
possessed of devils, but that they were diseased with epilepsy, palsy, 
madness, &c. ; and that they were figuratively said to be " possessed of 
devils." To this we would reply, in the language of Dr. Campbell, of 
Scotland : " When we find mention made of the number of demons in 
particular possessions, their actions so expressly distinguished from those 
of the men possessed, conversations held by the former in regard to the 
disposal of them after their expulsion, and accounts given how they 
were actually disposed of ; when we find diseases and passions ascribed 
peculiarly to them, and similitudes taken from the conduct which they 
usually observe, it is impossible to deny their existence, without admit- 
ing that the sacred historians were either deceived themselves with regard 
to them, or intended to deceive their readers." 

Second. They are permitted to exercise an etnl influence over the minds 
and hearts ofmen, as appears from the following passages : — Eph. vi. 12. 
" For we wrestle not against fiesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places." Rev. xx. 7, 8. " And when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison ; and 
shall go out to deceive the nations." 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10. " Even him, 
whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish." In Eph. ii. 2, Satan is called "the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience." In 2 Cor. ii. 11, St. 
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PeuiI sa3r8, " we are not ignorant of his devices ;" and in I'Pet. ▼. 8, he 
is said to he ^' a roaring lion, walking ahout, and seeking whom he may 
devour." 

From these Scriptures we learn that evil spirits are endeavoring, hy 
diligent and persevering effort, to destroy the souls of men. But for 
our encouragement he it known, that they can only go the length of 
their chain. They can tempt, hut they cannot coerce us to sin ; and 
we are told to '* redst the devil, and he will flee from us." 

(3.) Thbib Destiny. We learn from the Scriptures, that these evil 
spirits are ** reserved in chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day." Again ; the place of " everlasting fire," to which the 
wicked are to he sentenced at judgment, is said to he *' prepared for the 
devil and his angels." From all which, we infer that, though they are 
now in torment, they are reserved for the judgment, when a more dis- 
mal doom awaits them. For them there is no redemption, no mercy, 
no hope. 

The question has heen asked, why might not provision have heen 
made for their recovery ? It is enough to know, that God, who always 
does right, has passed them hy. They sinned against light and knowl- 
edge. Each stood or fell for himself alone. And while the justice of 
God shall he displayed in their eternal destruction, his goodness is no 
more impeached than it will he in the punishment of wicked men. In 
reference to hoth classes, it may he said, they had a fair trial, hut they 
have chosen the evil, and must " eat the fruit of their doings." 

2. Holy Angels. We come in the next place to inquire concern- 
ing holy angeb. In reference to them, various items of informatiou 
may he ga^ed from the Bihle. 

(1.) We speak of their character and condition. 

First They are possessed of a high degree of intelligence and wisdom. 
In 2 Sam. xiv. 17, we find the woman of Tekoah speaking to David as 
follows : ' As an angel of God, so is my lord the king to discern good 
and bad." Their superior intelligence may he inferred, 1. From their 
spirituality. They are not clogged by the fmilties of weak and perish- 
ing bodies. 2. From the place of their abode. They " ever behold the 
face of God " in glory, and dwell amid the eflTulgence of heavenly light. 
3. From their long observation and experience. For multiplied ages, 
they have been gazing in sweet contemplation on the unfolding attri- 
butes of Deity, and winging their unwearied flight to various and dis- 
tant parts of heaven's dominions, to execute the Divine command, and 
witness the wonders of the Divine administration. To what lofty 
heights must they be elevated in knowledge and wisdom ! Subjedi 
6 
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the most mysterious to the strongest intellect of man, may all he spread 
out to the view of a seraph with the clearness of the light of day. 

Second. They are holy beings. In Matt. xxv. 31, they are called " the 
holy angels ;" and that they have never departed, in the least, from the 
path of rectitude, we infer from the petition in the Lord's prayer : " Thy 
will he done on earth, as it i$ in heaven^ Again ; we infer their holi- 
ness from the place of their residence. No unclean thing can enter 
heaven ; hut, for at least six thousand years, they have heen veiling 
their faces hefore the throne, and crying out, with reverential humility, 
" Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Hosts." 

Third. They are possessed of great activity and strength. In Ps. ciii. 
20, we read, ** Bless the Lord, ye hiaangels, that excel in strength," It ia 
true they derive all their strength from Jehovah, hut he has endued 
them with astonishing power. The destroying angel smote the first- 
horn in the Egyptian families ; and some of the most signal judgments 
of God have heen executed by angelic ministers. Again ; with what 
astonishing velocity, may we suppose, they can transport themselves 
from world to world ! They are represented as flying on wings, and as 
they 'are purely spiritual in their nature, we may suppose that they can 
fly with the velocity of thought. We have an instance of this in the 
ninth chapter of Daniel. When Daniel commenced his prayer, the 
angel Gabriel was commanded to fly swiftly from heaven, and ere the 
supplication was closed, he touched Daniel, ^* about the time of the even- 
ing oblation." 

Fourth. They possess uninterrupted happiness. This we infer from the 
holiness of their nature, as well as from their constant communion with 
God in the climes of bliss. They can have no remorse for t||e past, no 
fearful apprehensions of the future. They drink immortal joys from 
the pure fount of bliss, and feast forever on the enrapturing visions of 
the Divine glory. 

(2.) We would next inquire concerning their employment. 

First. They are used as agents in the affairs ofDivhie Providence. In 
reference to this, Milton has said, 

" Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." 

An instance of angelic agency in the afiairs of Providence is seen in 
the book of Daniel, x. 13 : — " But the prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood me one-and-twenty days, but lo I Michael, one of the chief 
princes, came to help me." But one of the most striking instances of 
the power of an angelic minister is, perhaps, the destruction of the 
hosts of Sennacherib, who had defied the living God. 2 Kings xix. 35. 
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" It came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand ; and when they arose early in the morning, hehold, they 
were all dead corpses." It has been supposed that this destruction was 
caused by the pestilential wind so fatal in the East; but if so, the angel 
was the agent used by Providence in bringing the wind, at the time, as 
an instrument of death, more terrible than the sword. 

Second. In the next place, holy angels are vsed as ministering spirits 
to the saints. 

1. In revealing to them the Divine tvill. As instances of this, we 
have the cases of Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel. The revelation of 
the prophetic history of the church was made to St. John, in Patmos, 
through the ministry of an angel ; but in this case, the angel was the 
departed spirit of one of the prophets. 

2. They watch over the saints to preserve them from evil. In Ps. xci. 
10, 12, we read, " There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any 
plague come nigh thy dwelling. For He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in 
their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone." And in Ps. xxxiv. 
7, we read, '* The angd of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them." In Matt, xviii. 10, our Saviour 
says, ** Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven." Again, in Heb. i. 14, we read : " Are they 
not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation ? " 

The ministry of angels to the saints is fully taught in the above pas- 
sages. We are not, however, to infer, that they are to preserve the 
saints from every calamity of life ; for afflictions and trials are neces- 
sary for the perfecting of the saints, for the maturing of their graces, 
and fitting them for glory. But they are about our path continually. 
They are with us when we sleep and when we are awake, to preserve 
us from evil, and to encircle us with an invisible wall of protection. 

3. They convey the souls of the saints to the mansions of bliss. They 
attend them through life as their guard and protection, commissioned 
from their heavenly Father, to comfort them in distress, to deliver them 
from their enemies, and accompany them in all their weary pilgrimage ; 
but when the hour of death arrives, they wait around the expiring saint 
to bear his spirit home to God. This is beautifully illustrated in Luke 
xvi. 22 : when Lazarus died, it is said, " he was carried by the angeb 
into Abraham's bosom." We look upon death as a scene of sorrow 
and distress ; but only let the veil that hides from our view the invisible 
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world be removed, and we would see, in the presence of tbe dying 
Christian, angelic bands, with the sweet melody of heavenly harps, com- 
mingling with the sobs and groans of weeping friends, and softly whis- 
pering, " Sister spirit, come away." Truly may we say, " The chamber 
where the good man meets his fate, is privileged beyond the common 
walk of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven." 

4. But, lastly, they shall minister to the stunts at the last day, when 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shaU be raised. The Lord " shall 
send forth his angels with a mighty sound of a trumpet, to gather 
together his elect" from the four quarters of the earth, and by them 
shall all the saints '* be caught up to meet the Lord in the air." 

Much more might be said, but we have given a faint outline of the 
condition and employment of the angelic intelligences, as revealed in 
the Scriptures. How noble and exalted a portion are these celestial 
beings, of the wonderful works of the Great Creator ! How large and 
extended views must they have of the infinite wisdom and goodness of 
Ood ! How profound their adoration, and how increasingly so, as they 
continually witness the beautiful developments of love and power in 
^he wide universe of God's creation and providence ! How glorious is 
their emplojrment! Day and night they are fulfilling their Maker's 
high behests, not as a dull task, but as a sweet and living pleasure. 
Lord, aid us, that we may " do thy will on earth, as the angels do it in 
heaven ! " 

(II.) Man, in his primitive state. After the Creator had formed the 
inferior parts of sublunary creation, Man, the noUest and most exalted 
being belonging to earth, was next produced. In turning our attention 
to the investigation of his character and condition, there are several 
points of interest presenting themselves to our view. 

1. His nature was two-fold — material and immaterial ; or, in other 
words, he had a body and a soul. His body was " formed of the dust 
of the ground ;" and was material, like the earth whence it was taken. 
But his soul was immaterial ; in this respect, like the God from whom 
it proceeded. 

The question has been asked, whether the soul of man was properly 
created, or was it merely an emanation from the Deity ? The former 
opinion is more in accordance with the Scriptures, and more generally 
adopted. To suppose that the soul was not created, in the proper sense 
of the word, would be to deny that man was a created being ; for the 
soul is the most important part of his nature. Nay, more, it would be 
to deny the real existence of the soul altogether ; for if it was not cre- 
ated, then it must be a part of (rod ; but God is infinite, without parts, 
and indivisible ; therefore, the idea is absurd in itself. But could we 
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free the position from absurdity in that sense, difficulty would meet us 
from another quarter. The souls of the ungodly are to be punished 
with *' eternal destruction from the presence of the Lord ;*' consequently, 
they cannot be a spark of the Divine nature. The conclusion, then, is 
clear, that we must either admit that Grod created the soul of man out 
of nothing, or deny its real existence altogether. 

2. In the Divine image. The inspired delineation of the primitive 
character of man is, that he was " in the image, and afrer the likeness, 
of Grod." We proceed, therefore, to inquire more particularly, in what 
that ** image or likeness " consisted. 

No theory ever advanced upon this subject is, perhaps, more absurd, 
than that which refers this miage to the body. " God is a Spirit," with- 
out bodily shape or parts, and therefore the body of man could not, as 
such, be in the Divine image. 

Others have made this image to consist in the dominion given to man 
over the works of creation ; but this notion is refuted by the fact, that 
man received this dominion after he had been created ; whereas, he was 
made in the image of God. 

In endeavoring to ascertain in what this image consisted, we cannot 
fix upon one single quality, and say that it consisted in that alone, but 
we shall find several particulars in which it consisted. 

(1.) Spirituality is the first we shall name. God is called " the Father 
of spirits," doubtless in aUusion to man's resemblance to his Creator in 
the spirituality of his nature. In Acts xvii. 29, we read, " Forasmuch 
then as we are the ofispring of God, we ought not to think that the Grod- 
head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's 
device." 

The argument of the apostle here, is evidently based upon man's 
resemblance to God in spirituality. The argument is this; — as man is 
a spiritual being, if he be the offspring of God, then God must be a spir- 
itual being ; consequently, the Grodhead cannot be a material substance 
" like unto gold, or silver, or stone." Although there is this resemblance 
in spirituality, yet we cannot say that the spiritual essence of Deity is 
not vastly superior, in refinement and purity, to that of the most exalted 
creature. But the comprehension of a spiritual essence transcends our 
utmost powers. 

(2.) Knowledge is the next particular m which we shall notice that this 
image consisted. This we prove from Col. iii. 10, reading as follows: 
" And have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him." Here is a plain aUusion to the 
image of God in which man was originally made. Upon this passage, 
lladmight adds these words: " Even as, in the first creation, God made 
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man afler his own image.'' In respect to the degree of knowledge with 
which man was originally endued, commentators have widely differed. 
Some have represented him, in this respect, almost in a state of infancy, 
having nearly everything to learn ; while others have exalted him 
almost, if not ahogether, to angelic perfection. The prohable truth lies 
between the two extremes. That man was inferior, in this respect, tc 
the angels, we may infer from the testimony of Paul : he was made ** a 
little lower than the angels." That his knowledge was exceedingly great, 
we may infer from the purity and perfection of his nature. Moral evil 
had not deranged and enervated his powers, or enshrouded him in dark- 
ness. We may also very naturally be led to the same conclusion, from 
his history in Paradise; — his readiness in naming appropriately th^ 
various animals presented before him, and his capability of holding con- 
verse with his Maker. 

(3.) Holiness^ or moral purity, is the next and the most important part 
of this image of God, which we shall notice. In Eph. iv. 24, we 
read, " And that ye put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." Here the renewal of our moral 
nature, which in the Scriptures generally is represented as a recovery 
from the polluting consequences of sin, is said to be "after God," that is, 
after the image of God ; and this image is said to consist in " righteous- 
ness and true holiness." That man originally possessed absolute and 
essential holiness, independent of God, we do not believe. None but 
Grod, the fountain of holiness, can possess this quality in an independent 
and supreme sense. Man, therefore, derived holiness from his immedi- 
ate connection and direct communion with God* That such was his 
condition, we may confidently infer from this very fact of his communion 
with his God. It is also clearly implied in the sentence of absolute 
approval pronounced by the Creator upon his works. They were said 
to be " very good." Such they could not have been, if unholiness, in 
the least degree, attached to any of them. He who is infinitely holy 
himself, could not, consistently with his nature, have produced an unholy 
creature. The stream must partake of the nature of the fountain. 
Therefore, man was created, in the moral sense, "without spot or 
wrinkle." 

(4.) Immortality is the last thing we shall notice in which this image 
consisted. This we understand to apply to the body as well as the soul 
of man. It relates to his entire compound nature. That man never 
would have died but for the introduction of sin, is the irresistible con- 
clusion from the reasoning of St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans 
where he shows that " death entered into the world by sin." Again ; it 
is implied in the original penalty of the law: — " In the day thou eatest 
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thereof, thou shall surely die.'' Most certainly the promise is here 
implied that if he continued in obedience he should live. With these 
direct testimonies to man's original immortality before us, we can feel 
no inclination to dispute with those who contend that man would have 
died literally, whether he had sinned or not. If men choose to amuse 
themselves with their own fancies, in direct opposition to the plainest 
Scripture, we will leave them to the enjoyment of the pleasing revery. 

Again ; we may clearly infer that immortality was a part of the image 
of God in which man was created, frpm Gen. ix. 6. " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed, for in the imagie of God 
made he man." Now, as the heinousness of the crime of murder results 
from the fact that man was made in the image of God, that image must 
have consisted, in part, in immortality, or we cannot see the force of the 
reasoning. 

Some have adopted the idea that the body of man was created natur- 
ally mortal, but that this natural tendency to dissolution, by a wise 
arrangement, was counteracted by means of the " tree of life." We 
confess we cannot see the scriptural authority, or the force of the rea- 
soning, by which this theory is sustained. Even admitting that the tree 
of life was the medium through which God was pleased to continue the 
existence of man, it would not follow that he was naturally mortal, 
unless the terms be taken in a different acceptation from any in which 
(hey are ever used in application to man. What, I would ask, are we 
to understand by the natural qualities of man ? Are they not those 
qualities belonging to his nature by the arrangement of his Creator ? 
And if SO) was not man secured in the possession of the immortality of 
his nature, as absolutely, upon the supposition that the tree of life was 
the medium, as he could have been in any other way ? And will it not 
result from this, that his immortality is just as natural, if secured through 
that channel, as it could be if derived from any other source ? None 
but God can possess immortality independently. The continuance of 
the existence of the soul of man, yea, even the being of angels, is just 
as dependent on the will, and results as really from the power of God, 
as the immortality of man's body could have done, supposing it to have 
been secured by the tree of life. Whether the Divine power by which 
the perpetuity of our existence is secured be exerted through the medium 
of the tree of life« or in any other way, it is no less really the power of 
Gk>d. Hence it would follow, that, even upon this supposition, the body 
of man was just as naturally immortal as his soul could have been. 
But is not the idea, that the body of man originally was by nature mor- 
tal, antagonistic to the general tenor of Scripture on this subject, tha4 
" death is the wages oisinf*^ I cannot but think that the more scrip* 
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toral comment upon the " tree of life'* would be, fo say that it was 
rather a seal or pledge of the clearly implied promise of God, that man 
a being created naturally immortal, should, upon the condition of obedi- 
ence, be continued in that state. Be this as it may, the point is clear, 
that man was made- immortal, according to the will and power of Qod ; 
and this, in part, constituted the Divine image in which he was made. 

Thus have we seen that this image of God, in which man was cre- 
ated, embraced spirituality ^ knowledge^ holinesSf and immortality. 

3. The last thing which we sh^ll notice, in reference to the primeval 
state of man, is, that he was constituted happy. 

Formed an intellectual and spiritual essence, endued with rational 
(acuities capable of lofty and holy exercise, and admitted into social 
intercourse and intimate communion with God, he shared the blessing 
of pure and uninterrupted felicity. Placed in a world where all was 
order, harmony, and beauty, — exempt from all infirmity or affliction of 
body, and conscious of no imbecility or imperfection of soul, — he was per- 
mitted, with undisturbed freedom of body and mind, and conscious inno- 
cence and rectitude of heart, to range the garden of Paradise, where 
opening flowers and unfolding beauties, sweetest odors and richest mel- 
odies, proclaimed in heavenly accent, to the eye, the ear, and every sense 
of man, that God, his Maker, had formed him for happiness. Thus 
have we faintly sketched the condition in which our race was originally 
placed by the Creator. Our first parents were holy and happy. Placed 
as man was in a garden of delights, where all was beauty, freshness, 
fragrance, and music, how could he have one want ? Created with high 
capabilities of acquiring knowledge, how well rewarded would be all his 
inquiries ! Made holy, loving God with all his soul, how sweet to him 
was communion with the Father of his spirit ! Every act was worship ; 
for no sin was there. As he gazed enraptured on the vaulted firmament, 
studded with glittering worlds, or sat in the sofl light of the moon, or 
ovaiked forth in the softer twilight, no doubt his soul ascended in silent 
or speaking gratitude to Him who had fitted up for his children so beau- 
tiful an abode. When the light of day appeared in the east, and the 
songs of morning burst upon his ear, man's heart would be attuned to 
worship, and the bowera of Paradise would resound with the notes of 
his grateful praise. Thus the recurrence of day and night would alike 
bring seasons of holy devotion. With what delighted anticipation 
•would he look forward to the periods set apart for communion with tKe 
Holy One ! He noted not the slow-moving of the hours, for he knew 
no suffering, no grief; — he hid not his face and wept, for as yet he 
knew no sin. But, alas ! he fell from this glorious estate ! He " for- 
.<aook the fountain of living waten" and turned to an impure stream. 
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In an evil hom he listened to the Toice of the tempter ; and sweet must 
have heen his channing to cause man to forget the voice of his Father, 
Grod, saying to him, " In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die!" 

We would now, in conclusion, take a general survey of the material 
and intellectual universe, as spoken into heing hy the omnific fiat of 
Jehovah ; and we would ask, what was the grand object of God, in call- 
ing into being this stupendous fabric of creation ? It could not have 
been requisite for the promotion of his own essential happiness, for he 
was perfectly and independently happy in the possession of his own 
inimitable perfections. The great moving principle in the Deity, which 
resulted in the work of creation, we are led to believe, from all that we 
know of the Divine character and administration, was benevolence or 
love. He designed to exhibit his own perfections, and to show forth his 
own declarative glory, in the happiness of millions of intelligent exis- 
tences. Infinite wisdom saw that happiness would be promoted by crea- 
tion ; infinite love delighted in this noble end, and infinite power spoke 
the word, and a universe appeared in being. Myriads of sentient exis- 
tences have thus been permitted to taste the streams of bliss, and all that 
fill the station assigned them may rejoice forever in ascriptions of praise 
to 'Him ** in whom they live, and move, and have their being." 
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QuBfnov 1. In what sense ucreaUon prop- 
erly nnderstood ? 
8. How did the pagan philosophers under- 
stand it 7 

3. How is the eternity of matter shown to 

be absord 7 

4. How may the eternity of the world, in 

its organized state, be disproved 7 

5. What is the date of creation, according 

to the Septnagint 7 

6. What, according to the Hebrew, shown 

by Bishop Usher 7 

7. Whieh chronology is the most probably 

correct 7 

8. What philosophical objection is started 

to the Mosaic date 7 

9. How may it be refuted 7 

10. What are the objections to understand- 

ing the *< six days" mentioned by 
l^ses, ^ttenOty? 

11. What are the arguments for the literal 

interpretation T 

12. What are the reasons for supposing that 

the entire creation of Qod was not in- 
cluded in the account of Motes 7 
19. What is the reply to these arguments? 



14. May we reasonably suppose creation to 

he infinite in extent / 
15f Whynot? 

16. In what two classes may the intelligent 

creation be embraced 7 

17. In what sense is the term ang-el to be 

understood 7 

18. What ttoo cUusea of angels are there 7 

19. What is the cTidence that there are 

fallen an^ls 7 

20. How is their aposusy accounted for 7 

21. What is the nature of their being 7 

22. What is the eridence that they are un- 

happy? 

23. What IS their employment? 

24. What is the evidence that they may 

afflict the body? 
26. What is the evidence that they afllict 
and seduce the soul 7 

26. What is the nature of their destiny? 

27. What is the nature of holy angeb ? 

28. What is the evidence of their intelU- 

ffence? % 

29. or their holiness? 

30. Of their activity and strength? 

31. Of their happiness ? 
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34. 

36. 
86.' 
37. 

83. 

.'{9. 
40. 

41. 



What is the eTidcnce of their agency in 
the affairs of ProTidenco ? 

What is the proof that they are minis- 
tering spirits, in making known the 
DiTine will ? 

In watching over, and presenring the 
saints from evil 7 

In conveying them home to heaven 7 

In scenes and events of the last day 7 

What was the two-fold nature originally 
conferred on man 7 

Are we to suppose that his soul was cre- 
ated out or nothing 7 

Why so 7 

Did the Divine image in which man was 
created relate to his bodily form 7 

Why not 7 



43. What is the oTidence that it embnnad 
spirituality 7 

43. That it embraced knowledse 7 

44. That it embraced holiness 7 

45. That it embraced immortality 7 

46. Did this immortality aj^ly to the body 

also 7 

47. Do we suppose that the body was made 

naturally inunortal 7 

48. What may we suppose was the design 

of the*'^treeoflire7" 

49. What is the evidence that man was 

originally happy 7 
60. What was the ^rand design of the Al- 
mighty^ in bnnging creation into be- 
ing7 



LECTURE VII. 

THE FALL OP MAN. 

The Bible is a rich treasury of historic truth. In the first chapter of 
Genesis, we read an account of our own origin, and of the birth of cre- 
ation. But scarcely have we time to pause and contemplate the beauty 
and grandeur of the handiwork of the Supreme Architect, till we are 
led by the inspired record to look upon one of the most melancholy 
scenes ever presented to the view of man. In the third chapter of 
Genesis, we are furnished with the history of the fall of man, — the 
apostasy of the first pair from original purity and happiness. The 
Mosaic account of this event is substantially this : — that man was 
placed in the garden of Eden to dress and to keep it. In this garden 
were two peculiar trees, the one called the " tree of life," and the other 
" the tree of knowledge of good and evil." Of the fruit of the latter 
Adam was commanded not to eat, and the command was enforced by 
the announcement of the penalty, — "In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die." Through the temptation of the serpent. Eve, 
and, through her, Adam, were induced to disobey the command, by 
eating the fruit of that tree, in consequence of which they were expelled 
from the garden, and the sentence of death, together with other male- 
dictions, was denounced against them. 

I. In turning our attention to this scriptural account of the fall, we 
inquire, first, is this a literal account of events that really took place, or 
is it merely an allegorical representation? Infidels, who reject the 
Bible, of course look upon it as nothing but a fictitious story ; but that 
professed Christians should view this solemn record as a painted alle- 
gory, is a matter of no little surprise ; and yet, some, at the same time 
that they express a reverence for the Bible, make thus free with its 
contents. 

That this history should be interpreted literally, we infer, first, from 
the (act that it is regularly connected with a continuous and plain nar- 
rative detail of facts. Now, to select from a regularly conducted narra- 
tive, a particular portion, as allegorical, when all the other parts in the 
connection are admitted to be plain narrative, is contrary to all the rules 
of interpretation. If we may make thus free with the third chapter of 
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Grenesis, why not the first ; and deny the reality of the creation ? Why 
not make a similar disposition of the history of Noah, of Moses, or even 
of Christ? Indeed, if we are authorized to treat the plain historic 
record of the Bible thus unceremomously, we can place little confidence 
in anything it contains. 

But there is a second argument for the literal interpretation of the 
account under consideration. If we view it as an allegory, we must 
set aside the authority of the New Testament ; for, in several places it 
alludes to the history of the fall as a real transaction. Matt. xix. 4, 5, 
our Saviour says, " Have ye not read, that he which made them at the 
beginning, made them male and female ; and said. For this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they 
twain shall be one flesh." Here, although our Lord does not quote 
immediately from the history of the fall, yet he quotes a portion of the 
same continuous narrative ; consequently, he must have viewed it as 
real history. In 2 Cor. xi. 3, St. Paul says, " But I fear lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your 
minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ" 
Here the allusion is so plain that we cannot resist the conviction that 
the apostle intended to refer to a real transaction. 

But there is another passage so positive and definite as to settle the 
question with all who will acknowledge the inspiration of St. Paul : — 
1 Tim. ii. 13, 14. " For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the trans- 
gression." Thus do we perceive that we are compelled to admit the 
literal history of the fatal illapse of man, as recorded in the third chap- 
ter of Genesis, or discard our confidence in the Bible. 

II. In the second place, we inquire concerning the propriety of the 
Divine administration, as connected with the circumstaiices of the fall of 
num. 

1. It is asked, could not the Almighty, who certainly foresaw the 
apostasy of man, have prevented it ? And if so, how can we reconcile 
it with Divine goodness, that he did not thus interpose ? I am per- 
suaded that this difficulty has not only been tauntingly urged by the 
infidel, but it has presented itself to the mind of many a candid inquirer 
after truth ; therefore, it merits some serious consideration. 

In the first place, that God foresaw the fall, we firmly believe ; for 
he seeth " the end from the beginning." 

In the second place, that he could have prevented it, we freely admit ; 
for God can do anything which does not imply an absurdity, and which 
i^^ consistent with his own perfections. We do not suppose that Deity 
was necessarily compelled to create man originally. The fact that he 
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did not perform this work till a few thousand years ago, is sufficient evi- 
dence that he might have suspended it even till now, had he seen proper. 
If, then, he was not compelled to create man at first, but acted with 
perfect freedom, it would follow, that he might still continue to exercise 
the same freedom, and unmake what he had made, or so change it aa 
to constitute it something entirely different So far, then, as the simple 
question of potentiality is concerned, the Deity could have prevented 
the fall. He could have prevented it by omitting to create man. He 
could have prevented it by making man a stock or a stone, or anything 
else beside a moral agent. But that he could have prevented it con- 
sistently with his own attributes, without destroying the moral agency 
of man, is what we believe never can be proved. Seeing, then, that 
the only way by which God could have rendered the apostasy of man 
impossible, was, not to have made him a moral and accountable agent, 
the question then amoimts to this : was it better, upon the whole, that 
moral agents should be brought into being, or not ? Before the Divine 
administration can be impeached, as improper or inconsistent with good- 
ness, it must be shown either that it was improper to create moral 
agents, or that the possibility of transgressing is not essential to the 
character of a moral agent. That it was improper to create moral 
agents, is a position contradicted by the fact that God did create such 
beings. This must be admitted by all who acknowledge their own 
existence, and that they have been brought into being by a Creator, 
whether they believe the Bible or not. Therefore, we are compelled to 
admit, that in the judgment of God, who alone is infinitely wise and 
capable of surveying the whole ground, more good than evil would 
result from the creation of intelligent, accountable beings; and that 
therefore it was better, upon the whole, that such beings should be cre- 
ated. In the next place, that the possibility of apostasy is essential to 
the character of a moral and accountable agent, is easily shown in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 1. A moral agent implies a capacity for performing 
moral action. 2. Moral action implies a law by which its character is 
determined. 3. A law for the government of moral action must neces- 
sarily be such as may either be obeyed or disobeyed by the subject ; 
otherwise, there can be no moral quality, no virtue or vice, no praise or 
blame, attached to obedience or disobedience ; and this would destroy 
the character of the moral agent. Thus it is clear that the power to 
obey or disobey is essential to the character of a moral agent ; conse- 
quently, God could not have prevented the possibility of the apostasy 
and fall of man without destroying his moral agency. 

2. The nature of the prokUntion made to Adam has been considered 
hf some as a ground of serious complaint against the Divine adminis- 
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tration. That the fruit of one of the trees of Paradise should be inter- 
dicted by the Almighty, has been represented as absurd, and treated with 
ridicule. This solemn transaction has been made the subject of many ** a 
foolbom jest" by the captious and profane. It would be well for short- 
sighted and fallible creatures, before they launch forth with such pre- 
sumptuous arrogance and audacious raillery, with much humility and 
honesty of heart, more carefully to examine so serious a matter. 

In reference to this prohibition, it may be observed that the objection 
is not that man was placed under a law ; the propriety of this, all who 
acknowledge that he was constituted a moral agent must admit ; but 
the ground of complaint is against the peculiar character of the law. 
** What harm could there be in eating an apple," it is asked, " that our 
first parents should be placed under so strict and unreasonable a re- 
straint ? " 

To this we would reply, that we can see no just reason for complaint, 
because the prohibition was what has been termed, not a moral, but a 
positive precept. The chief difference in these is, that the reason of a 
positive precept is not seen by us, whereas, in a moral precept, we per- 
ceive, in the very nature of the command, something of its propriety. 

In reference to moral precepts, it must be admitted that the reasona- 
bleness of the duty is not in every case equally obvious. May we not, 
therefore, infer, that, in positive precepts, a sufficient reason for them 
may exist in the mind of God, which, in consequence of the weakness 
of our understandings, we cannot perceive. That our minds do not 
perceive the reason upon which a command is founded, cannot possibly 
be an evidence that no such reason exists, with any who admit the fini- 
tude of the human understanding. Therefore, to object to the prohi- 
bition as unreasonable, merely because we do not perceive the reason 
upon which it is founded, is seen to be fallacious. 

Again ; even if we were to admit that there was no previous reason, 
in the nature of things, for the particular precept given to Adam, and 
that another precept might just as well have been substituted for it, how 
can we see any valid objection to the Divine administration upon this 
supposition ? Is not the ground of all obligation, whether connected 
with a positive or moral precept, founded upon the will of God ? For 
instance, the duty of industry is said to be moral in its character, be- 
cause we can perceive some propriety in it, even in the absence of a 
command. But is it not clear that our obligation to be industrious is 
founded upon the command of God ? In the absence of the known will 
of God in the case, I might be led, from mere choice or policy, to the 
exercise of industry, but I could not feel that I was bound to be indus- 
trious, and that a failure would be a crime. Hence we conclude, that. 
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as obligation rests not on the nature of the duty itself, but on the fact 
that our Creator has commanded it, the obligation to obey is just as 
great in a positive as in a moral precept. 

In turning our attention to the ]aw g^ven to our first parents, so far 
from discovering anything objectionable in the particular prohibition, 
we confess that it appears to us more reasonable and better adapted to 
the grand design for which it was given, than a moral precept could 
have been. It is evident that the law was given as a test of man's 
fidelity and allegiance to God. He was created an intelligent being, 
and endued with free agency. As such, a law calculated to test his 
submission to God was perfectly suited to his condition, being designed 
to show forth, in the obedience of the creature, the supreme authority 
and glory of the Creator. The question for us to determine, therefore, 
is this : was a positive precept, such as was given to man, calculated to 
test his obedience ? It appears evident to us, that such a command as 
had nothing to influence its observance but the authority of God, was, 
of all that could have been given, the best test of obedience. Had the 
Almighty commanded Adam to speak the truth, or to be afifectionate to 
his wife, his observance of a moral precept of this kind could not have 
been a proof of his allegiance to his Maker, for the simple reason that 
the understanding, unimpaired by sin, might have discovered such pro- 
priety and fitness in the very nature of the precept as to lead to obedi- 
ence merely for the sake of its advantages. But God designed that 
roan should acknowledge the supreme authority of his Creator ; there- 
fore, he gave him a law affording no argument for its observance but 
the authority of God, that it might thus be evinced, that, if man kept 
the law, he did it for no other reason than because God had commanded 
it ; thereby acknowledging the Divine government and control under 
which he was placed. 

Again ; the propriety of this precept, when considered as a test of 
obedience, may be seen in its simplicity. A law upon which so much 
depended should be such as could easily be understood and remem- 
bered. Had an extended system of intricate forms been laid down, the 
offending subject might have pleaded, as an excuse, the difficulty of 
remembering or understanding every part of the command ; but here 
there can be no plea of the sort ; there is but one simple command ; — 
the fruit of one tree is interdicted, and that so specifically designated 
that there can be no mistake. 

Once more ; had the command imposed a heavy burden upon man, 
the offending subject might have pleaded, as a palliation, the severity 
of the requisition ; but here we see no difficult task imposed. It is only 
ahstiiience from one, out of the many trees of Eden ; and the very man- 
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ner in which the command is issued seems strongly to urge obedienee* 
by a direct allusion to the Divine goodness intermingled therewith : — 
** Of every tree of the garden thou mayegtfredy eat ; but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil/ thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.'' How appropriate this, 
as a test of obedience ! It has nothing but the Divine authority to mis- 
tain it. It imposes no oppressive burden ; but, in its very presentation, 
IS mingled with love. 

3. The circumstances of the temptation have been caricatured, with 
no sparing hand, by men who have appeared determined to amuse them- 
selves at all hazards. A little attention to this subject will be enouglit 
we think, to satisfy the unprejudiced that there is no just ground here 
for arraigning the Divine administration. 

Some have thought it strange that God should permit man to be 
tempted at all. But a temptation to fall, either internal or external, seems 
to be essential to his character as a probationer. When every inducement 
is on the side of obedience, the subject must partake of the character of a 
machine, and there can be no reward for obedience. Perhaps there 
was this diflference between the apostasy of man and that of the fallen 
angels, — the latter originated the temptation within their own nature, 
whilst the former was tempted from without. It is not essential from 
what source the temptation originates, but a temptation appears to be 
necessajily connected with a state of trial. Without it, " what proof 
can be given of firm allegiance ? " As it is impossible for us to know 
that man would not have originated a temptation within his own 
nature, even if Satan had not been permitted to attack him, we cannot 
assail the Divine administration as cruel, for permitting that attack. 
Of this much we may be well assured, — the temptation was not irre- 
sistible. God required obedience ; and he gave ability for the same. 
To have gone further would have destroyed the accountability of man, 
and deranged the pnnciples of the Divine government. 

Against the literal account of the temptation, it has been said, that it 
is unreasonable to suppose that a " serpent," or any " beast of the field,** 
should be sufficiently malicious and sagacious to undertake and sue- - 
ceed in the seduction of man. It is a sufficient reply to this, to know 
that, according to the Scriptures, the prime actor in this temptation was 
Satan, a fallen spirit. This wc learn from various allusions. In Rev. 
xii. 9, we read of " that old Serpent, called the Devil, and Satan." 
And in evident allusion to the seduction of man, we read concerning 
the Devil, in John viii. 44, ** He was a murderer from the beginning, 
tnd abode not in the truth." 

If an objection be made from the absurdity or impossibility of a ser- 
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pent or beast of the field uttering articulate sounds, we reply, that 
although such creatures may not naturally possess thb power, yet it is 
impossible for us to prove that God might not permit Satan to exercise 
it through them ; and so the objection falls. 

Again ; it has been objected, that the serpent, of all animals, is the 
most inappropriate to be selected as an instrument of this seduction. 
To which we reply, that we know but little with regard to what the 
serpent originally was ; but, from what the Scriptures inform us, we 
have good reason to believe that he was the most appropriate animal 
that could have been selected. He was not a creeping reptile, but a 
*' beast of the field ;" and the most subtle among them. 

Upon this subject, Mr. Watson says : — " We have no reason at all 
to suppose, as it is strangely done almost uniformly b/^commentators, 
that this animal had the serpentine form, in any mode or degree at all, 
before his transformation. That he was then degraded to a reptile to 
go * upon his belly,' imports, on the contrary, an entire alteration and 
loss of the original form, — a form of which it is clear no idea can now 
be conceived." 

We may conclude from what has been said, that, as a temptation of 
some kind was necessary, that the fidelity of man might be tested, there 
is no just groimd for cavil at the account of this matter, as recorded by 
Moses. 

4. The Penalty annexed to the Adamic law has been made a 
ground of complaint, as being excessively rigorous, and entirely dispro- 
portionate to the ofience. That we may understand this subject, it will 
be necessary to take into the account the true condition of man as an 
accountable being, the nature of the authority by which he was bound, 
and the true character of his ofience. When these things are all duly 
considered, we think it will be apparent that the penalty of death, which 
has been referred to as so excessively severe, was truly appended to 
the law, in mercy. 

First, then, man, in order that he might be a proper subject of moral 
government, was made a rational, intelligent being, capable of under- 
standing his duty and the reasons thereof. He was also endued with 
the capacity of perceiving and feeling the influence of motive. In a 
word, he had every attribute of a free moral agent. His duty was 
plainly prescribed. He was not left to feel his way amid the darkness 
of uncertainty or conjecture. Light flowed into his soul by a direct 
communication from God, with clearness and power, like the unob- 
structed rays of the sun. No dire necessity impelled him to transgress ; 
for he had every faculty and abifity necessary to enable him to obey. 
He was created " sufficient to have stood, though free to flEdl." Such 
6 
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was the condition in which he was placed, and such were the dream- 
stances by which he was rendered accountable for his actions. 

What, we inquire in the next place, was tne nature of that authority 
by which he was bound, and to which he was held responsible ? It 
was the authority of the infinite God, enforced by all the obligations of 
gratitude, as well as justice, truth, and holiness. An obligation thus 
high and sacred, and resting upon the authority of the infinite perfec- 
tions of God, could neither be relinquished nor compromitted. The 
honor of the eternal throne forbade it. 

With this view of the subject, we ask, what was the character of the 
offence of man ? Surely, it could not have been the trivial thing sup- 
posed by those who speak so flippantly of the mere circumstance of tasting 
an apple. The eating of the forbidden fruit was the external act of trans- 
gression ; but the seat of the crime lay deep in the soul. There, where 
all had been holiness and love, every evil principle reigned in triumph : 
— unbelief was there ; treason, rebellion, enmity, pride, lust, murder ; 
in a word, the root of every evil passion which 'Satan could instigate, 
or which man has ever felt, was contained in the principle which actu^ 
ated man in the first transgression. The authority of God was here 
cast off; the word of God was contradicted ; allegiance to Heaven was 
relinquished, and the claims of gratitude entirely disregarded. How 
exceedingly defective must be the view of this subject taken by those 
•' * who represent the first sin as a venial impropriety, — a slight aberra- 

tion, of scarce sufiicient magnitude to merit the notice of God ! 

In view, then, of all these circumstances, can we complain that the 
penalty of death was annexed to the law ? Is it an evidence of cruelty 
on the part of the Lawgiver ? The whole history of the case, when 
properly understood, presents rather an evidence of the goodness of 
God. The object contemplated in the affixing of a penalty to a law, in 
all good governments, is not primarily the punishment of the subject, 
but the prevention of crime. So in the command given to Adam ; thai 
he might be deterred from transgression, and thereby preserved in his 
pristine state of bliss, the penalty was annexed, " In the day thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.'* If the prime object of the penalty 
was the prevention of crime, so also, the severity of the penalty, if such 
it may be called, originated in the Divine benevolence, which labored 
to make the inducements to obedience as strong as might be, without 
destroying the free agency and accountability of man. 

Thus have we contemplated the history and circumstances of perhaps 
the most solemn and deeply important event connected with the his- 
tory of our race, except that greater work of redemption, providing for 
our recovery from the miseries of the fall. The full import of the pen- 
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alty of death, together with the relation sustained in the transaction of 
the fall by Adam to his posterity, will be considered, when we investir 
gate the doctrine of human depravity, or the effects of the fall. 

We now close this lecture by one observation in reference to the 
date of this melancholy event. It seems that sacred chronology has not 
been careful to gratify curiosity in this particular. How long the first 
pair maintained their integrity, and drank at the fountain of unmixed 
happiness, we know not ; but it is probable that the time was short. 
The " fine gold " soon became " dim," and the desolating curse soon 
fell, with its withering influence, upon the fair, and, till then, the smil- 
ing face of nature. But while we cast a mournful retrospect upon the 
wide-spread ruin entailed upon his race by the first Adam, we may, 
through the second Adam, hope to gain a habitation in "the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE Vn. 



Question 1 . In what place is thi history of 
the fall of man recorded? 

2. What is the substance of the Mosaic ac- 

count of the transaction? 

3. Is this to be understood UteraUy or aUe- 

roriccdly 7 

4. what two facu are given in evidenoe 

of the literal interpretation ? 

5. Was it possible fot God to have preTent- 

ed the fall ? 

6. How can we reconcile it with his good- 

ness that he did not prevent it ? 

7. Could he have prevented its possibility 

without destroying the free agency of 
man? 

6. How may it be shown that the possi- 
bility of apostasy is essential to the 
character of a moral agent? 

9. What objection has been made to the 
Divine administration, from the nature 
of the prohibition? 

10. What is tne distinction between a moral 

and a positive precept ? 

11. May we certainly know that a positive 

precept is not rounded on reason? 
13. Upon what is our obligation to obey 
founded? I 



13. Why does it appear that a positive pre* 
cept is the best test of obedience ? 

14. How may the propriety of the law given 
to Adam as a lest of obedience be 
argued from its simplicity? 

15. Wherein does it aopear that it was pre- 
sented in mercy? 

16. How could God, consistently with his 
mercy, permit man to be tempted ? 

17. What was probably the difference be- 
tween the temptation of man and that 
of the fallen angels? 

18. What was the prime agent in the se- 
duction of man ? 

19. Could the serpent have uttered articu- 
late sounds? What was probably 
the original form of the serpent? 

20. What abjection has been raised in ref- 
erence to the penalty of the law ? 

21. How does it appear that the first sin 
was not a trivial ofience ? 

22. What was the prime object in affixing 
the penalty to the law? 

23. Can you fix the precise date of the fall ? 

24. Is it probable that Adam continued long 
in nis pristine state? 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE FALL OF KAN. 

Havino contemplated, in the preceding lecture, die dreamstancee 
connected with the history of the fall of man, we come now to consider 

its EFFECTS. 

This b one of the most important subjects in theology. It presents 
the basis on which is predicated the whole remedial scheme of the 
gospel ; for if the lapsed state of man be denied, his redemption most be 
superfluous. An erroneous view of the efiects of the fall, from the rerj 
nature of the subject, would be likely to extend itself throughout the 
whole gospel system. Hence, the principal heresies with which the 
church in all ages has been infested, have originated in improper views 
upon this subject. 

In divinity, as in all science, to start right is of vast importance; 
therefore, peculiar care should be exercised in endeavoring to ascertain 
correctly the consequences of the first apostasy of man, from which 
evidently springs the necessity of redemption. 

In approaching this important subject, that which demands our inves- 
tigation is, — 

I. The nature of the pendUy attached to the Adamie law. 

Upon this subject, a great diversity of sentiment has existed. The 
first, and perhaps the most defective theory of all that we shall notice, is 
that which has been attributed to Pelagius, a Briton, who flourished 
about the commencement of the fiflh century. 

The same sentiment was adopted by Socinus of the sixteenth century ; 
and, with little variation is held by Socinians generally of the present 
day. 

According to this theory, deaths the penalty of the law, is not to be 
understood in the full and proper sense, as implying either death {«m- 
poralj gpiritualj or eternal; but is rather to be understood figuratively, 
as implying a state of exposure to the Divine displeasure, expulsion from 
Paradise, and a subjection to ills and inconveniences such as should 
make the transgressor feel the evil of his sin, and might serve as a dis- 
ciplinary correction, to prevent a subsequent departure from duty. But, 
that the body of Adam, being created naturally mortal, would have died. 
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whether he had sinned or not ; and that his soul did not lose the Divine 
image and favor, though it became to some extent injured in its facul- 
ties. 

A second opinion is, that the death affixed as the penalty of the law 
extended to both soul and body, and implied complete annihilation. 

A third theory is, that the death threatened related exclusively to the 
body, and, consequently, that the soul is just as pure, until defiled by 
actual transgression, as the soul of Adam in Paradise. This was the 
notion of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich. 

A fourth view of the subject is, that the threatened penalty implied 
spiritual death only, or the loss of the Divine image from the soul ; and 
that the death of the body is only an after consequence, resulting not 
directly from sin, but from a merciful interposition, by which man was 
denied access to the tree of life. 

That none of these views presents the true scriptural account of this 
tabject, we hope to render apparent by the establishment of the follow- 
ing proposition, viz. : — that the death threatened as the penalty of the 
Adamic lata included death temporal^ spiritualt and eternal, 

1. OurJIrst argument upon this stdfject is founded upon the scrips 
iural account^ containing the record of the original threatening^ and of 
the curse subsequently denounced. The language of the penalty is, ** In 
the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." The language of the 
corse denounced upon Adam, after his transgression, is this : "Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded thee, saying. Thou shalt not eat of it : cursed is the 
ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.** The language here quoted, 
in which the curse is denounced upon Adam immediately subsequent to 
the fall, must be understood, to some extent at least, as a comment upon 
the threatened penalty. This we may clearly infer from the preface to 
the curse, " Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife,'* &c. 
Here we are plainly taught that the curse denounced is a direct con- 
sequence of the transgression ; and if so, it must be embraced in the 
penalty ; ibr nothing but the penalty can result directly and necessarily 
from the transgression. To suppose that the entire malediction, as here 
specified, was not embraced in the previous threatening, would be to 
charge the Almighty with unnecessary severity, for in strict justice, 
nothing could have been required more than the execution of the 
peoaky ; nor could the transgression of the law be thus directly specified, 
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«■ the canse of this curse, upen any supposition, but that the preTioiuiy 
declared penalty demanded it. We may not only infer that this entifft 

malediction was embraced in the penalty, but also, that, so far as the 
language extends, it is a comment upon the penalty itself. If the above 
be admitted as true, we have here a positive proof that the sorrows and 
afflictions of life, together with the final dissolution of the body, were 
embraced in the penalty. It is here declared that the very earth is 
cursed for the sake of man, to whom it had been given for an inherit- 
ance ; that lie shall lead a life of toil and sorrow, and that " to dust shaL 
he return ;** and all this because of his sin. Most evidently, then, most 
the death of the body have been included in the penalty. 

But again ; we find here, also, very conclusive proof, of an indirect 
and inferential kind, that spiritual death is also included. By this 
death is understood the loss of the Divine image and favor. Physical 
evil, according to the whole tenor of the Scriptures and the nature of 
the Divine government, is understood to be the result of moral eviL 
Hence, to suppose that man is involved in the dreadful miseries here' 
denounced, and yet, not the subject of such a moral defection as to 
deprive him of the immaculate image and favor of God, is an absurdity 
which, we think, can only be adopted by persons of easy faith. 

2. Our next proof that the original penalty embraced death, cor- 
poreal, spiritual, and eternal, is founded upon the nature of man to whom 
the law was given. The plain, common-sense interpretation of ScripUue, 
where there is nothing in the context to oppose it, is always the best 
Let any honest inquirer after truth, who has no favorite theory to sus- 
tain, take up his Bible, and read, ** In the day thou eatest thereof thoa 
Hhalt surely die," and endeavor to learn, from the nature of the person 
addressed, the character of the death specified, and what must be his 
conclusion ? The law was here given, not to the body of roan, pre- 
viously to its union with the soul, but to man in his compound character» 
after his two natures had been united, so as to constitute but one person ; 
therefore, the penalty is not denounced against the body alone, but 
against man in his entire nature. It was not said, " In the day thoa 
oatcst thereof" thy body " shall die ;'* nor thy soul " shall die ;** bat 
" thou," meaning Adam, a compound being, consisting of soul and bod^f; 
'* thou," in thy entire nature, " shalt die." Again, if either the soul or 
body had been entirely alone in the offence, there might be more plausi- 
bility in the supposition that it, would be alone in the penalty; but there 
was a^ sin of the soul resulting in a bodily act of transgression ; therefore, 
the natural inference is, that as both partook of the offence, both must be 
involved in the penalty. Once more ; as eternal death is only a perpe- 
tuity of the sentence dT death denounced against man, it would follow as 
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a natural consequence, that the death must be eternal unless removed ; 
hut the penalty made no provision for its own destruction, — consequently, 
it must have included eternal death. Thus have we seen, that, from the 
very nature of man to whom the law was given, we may reasonably 
infer that the penalty denounced against him was death, temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal. 

3. In the next place, we appeal to the express declaration of the word 
of God, in various passages, in confirmation of the view we have taken 
of the import of the penalty under consideration. To an unprejudiced 
mind, one would think that the very phraseology of the penalty itself 
were enough. 

Upon this subject, we have the following forcible remarks from Dr. 
John Dick, in his lectures : " It may be sufiicient, in the present case, to 
repeat the words of God to Adam, without quoting other passages in 
confirmation of their meaning ; ' In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.' Can anything be plainer than that if he did not eat 
he should not die ? Can we suppose that God threatened, as a con- 
sequence of transgression, what would take place in the course of 
nature? that Adam was deterred from disobedience by the annuncia- 
tion of an event which would befall him although he performed his 
duty? If men will make themselves ridiculous by venting opinions 
stamped with folly and absurdity, let them beware of exposing their 
Maker to contempt" 

Upon the same subject, Mr. Watson, in his Institutes, uses the follow- 
ing pertinent observations : " The death threatened to Adam we con- 
clude, therefore, to have extend^": to the soul of man as well as to his 
body, though not in the sense (^feinnihilation; but for the confirmation 
of this, it is necessary to refer more particularly to the language of 
Scripture, which is its own best interpreter, and it will be seen that the 
opinion of those divines who include in the penalty attached to the first 
ofience the very ' fulness of death,* as it has been justly termed, deathy 
bodily ^ spiritual, and eternal, is not to be pufied away by sarcasm, but 
stands firm on inspired testimony." 

If, as we have seen, death is the penalty of the law given to Adam, is 
it not manifest that we exercise a freedom with the word of God for 
which we have no license, if we restrict the import of death within nar- 
rower limits than are assigned to it in the Scriptures themselves ? In 
Bom. vi. 23, St. Paul declares, " For the wages of sin is death." This 
is presented as a broad principle of truth. A Scripture axiom of uni- 
versal application. Here is no particular kind of death specified ; but 
the term death is used in a general and unlimited sense ; then, wher- 
ever we find death in any shape or form, or of any kind, we here have 
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the inspired testimony, that it is the ** wages of sin." We have only 
then to turn to the Holy Oracles still further, and inquire in what sense 
the term death is there used ; and we have the plainest testimony, thai 
in the same sense it is ** the wages of sin ; " or, in other words, results 
from sin as its penalty. The dissolution of the hody is so frequently 
spoken of as death, that quotations. would perhaps be superfluous. We, 
however, present one ; 1 Cor. xv. 22, *' For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive." Here, the apostle is discoursing espe- 
cially on the subject of the dissolution of the body, and its resurrection, 
and uses the term death ; and rq)re8ents it as taking place " in Adam,'* 
which, if it does not imply that death resulted penally from the first 
transgression, can have no intelligible meaning whatever. The 5th 
chapter to the Romans furnishes an ample comment on the penalty of 
the Adamic law. We find there these words : " Wherefore, as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned. But not as the ofience, so also 
is the free gift. For if through the oflence of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gifl by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many. For if by one man's oflence death 
reigned by one ; much more they which receive abundance of grace, 
and of the gifl of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ." 
Here we may plant ourselves on the testimony of the apostle, and ask, 
can language be more specific — can proof be more positive ? Two 
points are here established beyond the possibility of dispute : Jirst, that 
death has directly resulted from the transgression of Adam ; second, 
that this death is opposed to the life lolbh is bestowed through Christ. 
Christ is the fountain of life in the sSlte sense in which Adam is the 
source of death. We have, therefore, only to ask in what sense is 
Christ the source of life ? Is he not the source of life, bodily, spiritual, 
and eternal ? None can deny it without giving the lie to the apostle. 
And if so, it is equally clear that death in all these senses is the result, 
the penal result, of Adam's sin.* 

But still it may be inquired, have we scriptural authority for applying 
the term death to the loss of the Divine image from the soul, and the 
eternal separation of both soul and body from God? In Eph. ii. 1, we 
read, '* And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins." Here is only one of the many places in which spiritual death is 
spoken of. This is a moral destitution, or a separation of the soul 
from the life and love of God ; and it is here spoken of as opposed to the 
ijuickening influence of Christ. We saw, in the 5th chapter to the 
Romans, that the death counteracted by Christ was the result of Adam's 
sin. Hence, it will follow, that the spiritual death here referred to 
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was included in the penalty under consideration. In reference to eteT> 
sal death, Mr. Watson makes the following remarks : " But the highest 
sense of the term * death,' in Scripture, is the punishment of the soul in 
a .future state, both by a loss of happiness and separation from God, 
^nd also by a positive infliction of Divine wrath. Now, this is stated 
not as peculiar to any dispensation of religion, but as common to all ; — 
as the penalty of the transgression of the law of Grod in every degree. 

* Sin is the transgression of the law ;' this is its definition. * The wages 
of sin is death ; * this is its penalty. Here we have no mention made 
of any particular sin, as rendering the transgressor liable to this penalty, 
nor of any particular circumstance under which sin may be committed, 
as calling forth that fatal expression of the Divine displeasure ; but of 
sin itself generally, — of transgression of the Divine law in every form 
and degree, it is aflirmed, ' The wages of sin is death. This is, there- 
fore, to be considered as an axiom in the jurisprudence of Heaven. 

* Sin,' says St. James, with like absolute and unqualified manner, 

* when it is finished, bringeth forth death ;' nor have we the least intima- 
tion given in Scripture, that any sin whatever is exempted from this 
penalty ; or that some sins are punished in this life only, and others in 
the life to come. The degree of punishment will be varied by the 
oflfence ; but death is the penalty attached to all sin, unless it is averted 
by pardon, which itself supposes that in the law the penalty has been 
incurred. What was there then in the case of Adam to take him out 
of this rule ? His act was a transgression of the law, and therefore sin ; 
as sin, its wages was * death,' which in Scripture, we have seen, means, 
in its highest sense, future puiiMiiient." 

According, therefore, to the^jmtfmony of Scripture, we conclude that 
the penalty of the Adamic law was death, temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal. 

To suppose that this is to be understood in the sense of annihilation, 
would be contrary to the Scriptures, as well as every testimony in refer- 
ence to death in any sense of the term. Death never means annihi- 
lation. We know not that any created substance ever has been, or ever 
will be, annihilated. The death of the body is only a separation of the 
soul from it, resulting in a decomposition of its substance ; but not a 
particle of matter is annihilated. Therefore, to speak of eternal death 
as the annihilation of soul and body, is a bare assumption, without the 
least shadow of testimony, either from reason, observation, or Scripture, 
to sustain it. 

II. We would examine, in the second place, the peculiar relation tw- 
tained by Adam to his posterity t in the transaction of the fall. 
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The different opinions entertained on this subject may be reduced to 
three. 

1. Pelagians and Socinians maintain that Adam acted for himaelf 
alone ; and that his posterity have sustained no injury by his fall, either 
in their physical or moral constitution ; but that they are bom as holy 
as he was in Paradise, and that the death of the body would have been 
inevitable, even if Adam had not sinned. 

2. Another theory, which has had its advocates, is, that Adam was a 
kind of natural representative of his posterity ; so that the effects of his 
fall, to some extent, arc visited upon his posterity, not as a penal inflic- 
tion for guilt attributed to them, but as a natural consequence, in the 
same sense in which children are compelled to suffer poverty or disgrace* 
by the profligacy or crimes of their immediate parent, without involving 
them, in any sense, in the guilt on account of which they suffer. This 
was the opinion of Dr. Whitby and several divines of the established 
church of England, who, to say the least, leaned too much toward Pela- 
gianism. « 

3. A third, and, as wo believe, the most rational and scriptural view 
of the subject is, that Adam, in the transaction of the fall, was the federal 
head and proper legal representative of his posterity, insomuch that 
they fell in him as truly, in the view of the law, as he fell himself; and 
that the consequences of the first sin are visited upcAi them, as a penal 
infliction, for the guilt of Adam imputed to them. That such was the 
relation of Adam to his posterity, we think can be satisfactorily shown. 
The federative character of Adam is so clearly implied in the first bless- 
ing pronounced upon man, that it would be exceedingly difficult, without 
its adgiission, to place upon the pass^^ a consistent interpretation. 
Gen. i. 28. ** And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." Here, observe, the 
command is, to "replenish the earth," and to "have dominion over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." Now, if all this cannot 
be applied to the original pair, but must embrace their posterity, then it 
will follow, that, as their posterity are not here named, they were included 
in Adam, their legal head and representative, through whom this bless- 
ing was pronounced upon them as really as it was upon Adam himself. 
In 1 Cor. XV. 45, we read, " The first man Adam was made a living 
soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit." Here we see Christ 
and Adam so plainly contrasted, that the very name Adam is given also 
to Christ. If this is not designed to teach us that Ada^i, like Christ, 
was a public character, what can the language import ? The apostle, in 
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this chapter,' was contrasting death and its attendant evils, which came 
hy Adam, with life and its attendant blessings, which came by Christ 
In accordance with which, in the 22d verse, we read, " For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." Now, if Christ was 
a federal representative through whom the blessing of life is communi- 
cated, even so was Adam a federal head through whom death is commu- 
nicated. In the 5th chapter to the Romans, the apostle considers the 
subject at large, and contrasts the evils entailed upon his posterity by 
Adam with the benefits they derive from Christ. From the ap06tle*8 
argument, it is clear that Adam was as much a public representative in 
the transgression, as Christ was in the righteousness of the atonement. 
Unless we admit that Adam was the federal head of mankind, how can 
they be constituted sinners by his ofience ? Death, being " the wages of 
sin," could not be inflicted on all mankind unless they had sinned, either 
personally, or by their representative. But if we deny that Adam was 
the representative of his posterity in the eye of the law, the law could 
never treat them as sinners. But we see death passing " upon all," as 
the apostle says, " for that all have sinned." Here observe the argument 
is that all upon whom death passes have sinned ; but death passes upon 
many (infants) who have not sinned personally, or " after the similitude 
of Adam's transgression ;" then they must have sinned in Adam, and if 
so, he must have been, in the eye of the law, their federal head. It has 
already been proved that death is the penalty of the law, or, in other 
words, ** the wages of sin." If so, to suppose that death merely results 
indirectly upon the posterity of Adam ^s a natural consequence, and not 
as a direct penalty, must be an nronepus view of the subject, unsustained 
by reason or Scripture. Indeflr, to deny that Adam jn the first trans- 
gression was a public representative of his race, would involve us at 
once in a train of inextricable difificulties. How could we reconcile it 
with the justice of God, that all mankind should be involved with Adam 
in the curse, unless they were represented by him in the transgression ? 
Will the justice of God punish the perfectly innocent ? Can the penalty 
of a holy law fall with all its weight upon those who, in no sense of the 
word, are viewed in the light of transgressors ? 

We think it must be obvious, from what has been said, that the only 
scriptural and consistent view of the subject is, to consider Adam in his 
state of trial as the federal head of all mankind. In him they sinned i 
in him they fell ; and with him they suffer the penalty of a violated 
law. All difiSculty which this arrangement might present, in view of 
the mercy of God, vanishes as the remedial scheme opens to view. 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE VHI. 



Q,mTi<m 1. From what does the impor- 
tance of a right understanding of this 
subject appear 7 
S. What is the Pelagian and Socinian riew 
of the import of the penalty of the 
Adamic law 7 

3. What is the second opinion specified 7 

4. What is the third theory, mentioned as 

advocated by Dr. Taylor 7 

5. What is the fourth theory mentioned 7 

6. What is said to be the scriptural view 

of the subject 7 

7. What is the first argument presented 7 

8. Upon what is tlie second argument 

tended? 



9. To what is the appeal made in the third 

E lace 7 
at Scriptures are quoted, and bow 
are they shown to prove the point 7 

11. Whatdimrent views have been enter* 

tained with regard to the relation sus- 
tained by Adam to his posterity 7 

12. What is the correct view oi this subject? 

13. By what proofs is it sustained 7 

14. In what difficulty would a denial of this 

doctrine involve us 7 

15. In what way may all the seeming diffi- 

culties connected with the true doc- 
trine upon this subject be removed 7 



LECTURE IX. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE PALL.— DEPRAVITY. 

In the preceding lecture we endeavored to prove, first, that the penalty 
attached to the Adamic law embraced death temparalt spirihtal, and 
eternal ; and, secondly, that Adam, in the transaction of the fall, was the 
federal head and piiblic representative of his posterity. The bearing 
these points have on the discussion of the effects of the fall is so direct 
and important, that we have deemed it necessary first to invite special 
attention to them. 

The subject which we propose discussing in the present lecture is, 
the EFFECTS of the fall upon the moral state of AdarrCs posterity; or, in 
other words, the doctrine of human depravity. 

We will first endeavor to illustrate what we mean by this doitrine ; 
and then examine the evidence by which it is sustained. Some \mre 
denied the native depravity of human nature altogether. 

Pelagians, Socinians, and others of kindred sentiments, have repr^ 
sented the human soul, at its first entrance on the stage of life, as being 
pure and spotless as an angel, or as Adam when first he proceeded from 
the hand of his Maker. 

Others have contended thai U men have suffered to some extent, in 
their moral powers, by Adam's sin ; but that there has not resulted a 
total loss of all good, but merely a greater liability to go astray, requir- 
ing a greater degree of watchfulness to retain the degree of good of 
which we are by nature possessed. 

The first theory is a total denial of depravity by nature ; the second 
denies it in part. But that neither opinion is sustained by Scripture or 
reason, we hope to make appear in the course of this lecture. 

The true doctrine upon this subject, which we shall endeavor to sus- 
tain by evidence, is this : — that all mankifid are by nature so depraved 
as to be totally destitute of spiritual good, and inclined only to evil can' 
tinually. This doctrine is thus expressed in the seventh article of reli- 
gion, as set forth in the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 
— "Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the Pela- 
gians do vainly talk,) but it is the corruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is 
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very far gone from original righteousness, and of his own nature inclined 
to evil, and that continually." 

It may be inquired whether, according to the above presentation, we 
may properly understand that man by nature is totally depraved ? To 
tliis question we would reply in the affirmative. Although some, who 
have been generally reputed as orthodox, have hesitated to adopt the 
phrase total depravity^ yet we think, that, when properly defined, it 
expresses clearly and forcibly the Scripture doctrine upon this subject ; 
and if so, to object to its use merely because the term is not in the 
Scriptures, though the sense it implies is found there, is perfectly puerile. 
Those who have opposed the doctrine of total depravity, have generally 
presented a distorted view of the subject, quite different from that for 
which its advocates have contended. They have represented total 
depravity as implying depravity in the greatest possible degree, in every 
possible sense. Thus they have argued that if al) men are totally 
depraved, none, even by practice, can be worse than others, and none 
can ever become worse than they already are. Then they have appealed 
to the evidence of Scripture and facts, to show that some are more 
wicked and depraved than others ; and that the wicked may *' wax 
worse and worse." This they have considered a full refutation of the 
doctrine of total depravity ; and they have boldly raised the shout of 
victory, as though the whole system they opposed had been completely 
demolished. Whereas, they have only been playing their engines upon 
a fabric of their own invention, leaving the doctrine, in the sense for 
which its advocates contend, undisturbed by their arguments. No sen- 
sible advocate for the doctrine of total depravity ever contended that all 
men ^re personally wicked in the same Aegree, or that bad men may not 
still become worse ; nor can such inference he fairly made from a cor- 
rect representation of the doctrine. Were it contended that all men are 
by nature depraved to the greatest possible degree, in every possible 
sense, and that such must be their personal character, till changed by 
converting grace, such a consequence might with more plausibility be 
deduced. 

The task, however, may devolve upon us, to show how the doctrine of 
total depravity can be understood so as not to involve the above conse- 
quences. This we think can easily be done to the satisfaction of the 
unbiased mind. Depravity may be total in more senses than one. 

First ; it may be total because it extends to all the powers and faculties 
cf the soul; so that every part of the moral constitution is deranged and 
tainted by iniquity and pollution. Not only the judgmefitt but the mem' 
an/t the conscience^ the affections^ and all the moral powers of our nature^ 
are depraved and polluted by sin. Now, can it be proved that total 
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deprarity, in this sense, involves the consequences above specified? 
Surely not. Does it necessarily follow that if all men are by nature 
thus depraved, none can be personally worse than others, or become 
worse than they now are ? Most certainly it does not. 

Secondly ; depravity may be total because it implies the absence or pru 
tation of all positive good. That this is one sense in which depravity is 
understood to be total by the advocates of the doctrine, we see from the 
eighth article of religion in the Methodist Discipline : — "The condition 
of man after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and works, to faith and calling upon 
God ; wherefore, we have no power to do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, 
that we may have a good will, and working with us when we have that 
good will." 

This implies a total loss, by the fall, of all spiritual good ; or, in other 
words, a complete and total erasure of the Divine image from the soul. 
But does it follow from this that all men are so bad that they can, in no 
aense, become worse? Surely not. All may by nature be totally 
depraved in this sense of the word, and yet some may be worse in their 
personal character than others, and may stijl " wax worse and worse " 
themselves. 

Again ; depravity may be total because the entire capacity and pow- 
ers of the soul, abstract from grace, are JUled and continually employed 
mth evU, That this is one sense in which the doctrine is understood, 
may be seen by reference to the seventh article of religion, already 
quoted from the Methodist Discipline: — "Man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of bis own nature inclined to evil, and that 
continually.'* Surely it does not follow from this that there can be no 
degrees in wickedness. May not the capacity and powers of the soul 
enlarge, and gain strength by the practice of sin ; and if so, m^y they 
not, in the same proportion, contain and perform a greater degree of 
moral evil ; and yet all the while be filled and employed with evil, 
" only evil, and that continually ? " Thus we perceive that there are 
various important senses in which depravity may be understood to be 
total, and yet not be so understood as to exclude the possibility of degrees 
in wickedness. 

The apparent difficulty in reconciling the doctrine of total depravity 
with the admitted fact that there are degrees in wickedness, results, per- 
haps, entirely from overlooking the influence of Divine grace upon 
personal character. According to Scripture, the "true light lighteth 
every man that comcth into the world ;" so that none are left destitute 
of at least a degree of saving grace, shining upon the benighted and 
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polluted powers of their souls. This grace is designed to counteiBCt 
the influence of the fall : and if some are not so deeply depraved as 
others in their personal character, it is not because they are better by 
nature, but because they have, to some extent, been brought under the 
influence of Divine grace, through the <)peration of the Holy Spirit If 
the wicked ** wax worse and worse," it is because they more and more 
resist, and thereby remove themselves from the salutary influence of this 
enlightening and preventing grace. 

Before any valid objection to the doctrine for which we have con- 
tended can be founded upon the degrees in the personal character of the 
wicked, it must be proved that this diversity results neither in whole 
nor in part from the agency of Divine grace, in connection with the edu- 
cation, moral conduct, and agency of men, in rejecting or yielding to 
the gracious influence imparted, but that it is to be attributed exclusively 
to an original and native difllerence in the moral powers and character, 
as received by descent from our common progenitor. For this we pre- 
sume none will contend ; hence the objection under review cannot be 
sustained. The native moral character of man, and that character which 
individuals may sustain after having passed the line of accountability, 
and acquired an almost epfliess diversity in the modification of original 
character, accordingly as they have yielded to or resisted the influence 
of Divine grace, are entirely distinct things. 

To argue, therefore, against the doctrine of the native total depravity 
of man, from the degrees in character which men personally acquire, is 
obviously fallacious. 

Again ; to suppose, as the opponents of this doctrine are in the habit 
of contending, that total depravity implies the possession and exercise of 
every possible evil in the highest possible degree, is self-contradictory 
and absurd. 

This the very nature of the subject, when properly understood, will 
clearly evince. There are some evil principles so diametrically opposed 
to each other in their nature, that the one will necessarily work the 
destruction of the other. Thus, avarice may destroy licentiousness 
and prodigality; and vice versa. Excessive ambition cannot consist 
with indolence, &c. Now to suppose that the same individual shall be 
characterized by every evil in the highest possible degree, at the same 
time, is to suppose what is impossible in the nature of things, and what 
the doctrine of total depravity, as above defined, does not require. 
When we say that all men are by nature totally depraved, we do not 
mean that they are depraved in the greatest possible degree, and in 
every possible sense, so that none can become practically worse than 
they now are. But we mean : 1. That all the powers and faculties of 
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the soul are depraved. 2. That there is a privation of all spiritual 
good. 3. That the entire capacity and powers of the soul are filled and 
continually employed with evil ; and that all the good belonging to per- 
sonal character has been superinduced by grace. This we conceive to 
be the scriptural and correct view of the subject. 

Let the impugners of this doctrine first inform themselves correctly m 
reference to its proper import, and then, if Scripture and reason are on 
their side, let them explode it as a silly fable, Oa sickly relic of the dark 
ages ; but if this cannot be fairly accomplished, let not an important and 
sacred truth " be puffed away by sarcasm,*' but let it rest firm upon the 
basis of Scripture testimony, corroborated as it is by important and 
indubitable facts, connected with the character and history of man. 
Having now endeavored, to some extent at least, to define the native 
depravity of man, as held by the great body of orthodox Christians, we 
proceed, in the next place, to the examination of the evidences by which 
it is sustained. Upon a subject of so great importance, as we might 
reasonably be led to hope, we will find the evidence abundant and con- 
clusive. 

I. Our Jirst argument on this subject is founded upon the truth of 
two positions, already established in the preceding lecture ; — first, that 
the penalty of the Adamic law included death, temporal^ spirittud, and 
eternal; secondly, that, in this transaction, Adam was the federal head 
and representative of his posterity. Now, if the above relationship 
existed between Adam and his posterity, it must necessarily follow that 
all the penal consequences of the first sin legally fall upon all mankind. 
In Adam all mankind were represented. Our common nature was 
seminally in him, and with him identified in the offence. As the acorn 
contains within its limited compass the substance, germ, or stamina of 
vegetable life, from which proceeds, without any additional exercise 
of creative power, in the proper sense, the stately oak, with its numer- 
ous branches ; ' even so was Adam our federal head, as it regards our 
natural existence. In him we were seminally created, and from him 
have we all proceeded, as naturally as the branch from the oak, or the 
oak from the acorn. As the very life of the tree is dependent on the dis- 
position made of the acorn, so the very existence of his posterity 
depended on the preservation of Adam. Had he been annihilated the 
moment he transgressed, the multiplied millions of his posterity had 
perished with him. From their state of seminal existence, they would 
instantly have sunk back into nonentity, and never could have realized 
a state of conscious being. As we thus see plainly, that, according to 
the very nature of things, he was the natural head of all our race, it will 

not appear unreasonable, — nay, it appears almost to follow of necessity, 

7 
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that he should be constituted our federal head, in view of the law undef 
which he was placed. As such, by his one oflfence, he ** brought death 
into the world, and all our woe." Whatever the penalty attached to the 
law may Jiave been, he incurred it as well for his posterity as for him- 
self. 

On this point, the inquiry has been instituted, whether the posterity 
of Adam stand chargeable to the full extent with his personal obliquity, 
and whether we are to be viewed as having been guilty of actual trans- 
gression, in the strongest sense of the word? In reference to this 
intricate point, it may be difficult to use expressions which may not be 
understood to convey ideas variant from the true representation of 
Scripture. We may, however, we think, say with safety, that neither 
the holy law nor its infinite Author can look upon things differently 
from their true character. God must look upon sin as sin, and upon 
righteousness as righteousness, wherever they are found. It would, 
therefore, follow, that the posterity of Adam, having never personally 
transgressed, cannot be viewed as personally guilty. The personal act 
of Adam cannot be imputed to them as their personal act. It never 
was theirs personally, nor can it by any fiction of law be so considered. 
As Dr. Watts has remarked, " Sin is taken either for an act ofdisobe^ 
dience to a law, or for the legal result of such an act ; that is, the guilt 
or liabletiess to punishmeTU" Now, is it not clear, that the g^t and 
full penalty of Adam's sin may be justly charged upon his posterity, 
without making his transgression their personal act? A nation or 
community may be justly chargeable with all the consequences of the 
act of their acknowledged head and legal representative, as fully as 
though they had done the same thing personally ; even so, if, as we 
have seen, Adam was the legal head and representative of his posterity, 
they are justly chargeable with all the consequences of his ofience, not- 
withstanding his sin cannot be viewed or charged upon them as their 
personal act. It is only theirs through their representative. The guilt 
and penalty necessarily resulting therefrom are, in the view of the law, 
justly imputed to and incurred by them. This is the scriptural view 
of the subject, and necessarily results from the relationship of federal 
head, which, we have seen, Adam sustained to all mankind. Unless 
he had sustained this relation to his posterity, his guilt could, in no 
sense of the word, have been imputed to them, without the most flagrant 
outrage upon the principles of justice ; and unless his guilt had been 
imputed to them, it is impossible to justify the Divine administration 
in visiting upon them the dreadful penalty. These three points, then, 
are so intimately interwoven in the nature of the Divine government, 
ihas they necessarily hang together. Admit that Adam was our fed- 
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eral head, and our guilt and subjection to the penalty of death necessa- 
rily follow as legal consequences. Or, if we admit that we are involved 
in the penalty of death, this will necessarily presuppose oui guilt ; and 
if we admit our guilt, this will necessarily presuppose the ahore-men- 
tioned relationship to Adam, as the only possible way of accounting 
for it. 

But it may perhaps be asked, what connection has all this with the 
doctrine of the native total depravity of all mankind ? To which we are 
now ready to reply, that the connection is direct ; and the doctrine is a 
necessary and irresistible inference from the principles above presented. 
If all mankind are involved in the penalty attached to the Adamic law, 
then it must follow, either that they are totally depraved, or that total 
depravity was not necessarily connected with that penalty. 

That spiritual death, or the loss of the Divine image from the soul, 
(which are bui other words for total depravity,) was included in that pen- 
alty, has already been shown in the preceding lecture. The argument, 
then, amounts to demonstration, that all mankind are by nature in a 
state of moral pollution, properly expressed by the phrase total deprav- 
ity. As we have seen, death, in the fulness thereof, was the pen- 
ally of the law. " The wages of sin is death.** " By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin." Now, if all mankind are 
not involved in the penalty, we must flatly deny the word of God, which 
plainly and repeatedly represents death, in every sense of the word, as 
a penal infliction, — a judicial sentence pronounced upon the guilty, as 
a just punishment for sin. Not only so, but it will devolve upon us to 
account for death, as we see it in the world, in some other way. And 
how, we may ask, is this possible ? The Scriptures say, that ^^ Death 
came by sin ;" and that, too, the " sin of one man.*' As a judicial 
announcement of the penalty of a violated law, it was declared, " Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." This sentence most evi- 
dently reaches every child of Adam ; therefore, all are under the pen- 
alty, and as the penalty embraced death, temporal, spiritual, and eter- 
nal ; and as total depravity, or a complete alienation of the soul from 
the " image of God," or primitive holiness, is included therein, it neces- 
sarily follows, from their relation to Adam as their federal head, and 
the nature of the penalty in which they are involved, that all mankind 
are hy nature totally depraved. (See Watson's Inst., vol. ii., pp. 398, 

399.) 

n. We proceed, in the next place, to adduce direct declarations of 
Scripture, for the establishment of the doctrine under consideration. 
The doctrine of the innate depravity of human nature is found in almost 
all parts of the Bible. 
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The fint passage we shall here adduce refers to the condition of man 
anterior to the flood. Gen. vi. 5. " And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually." Here we see the 
total depravity of the antediluvians expressed in language as forcible as 
could be framed for the purpose. " The heart of man is here," as Heb- 
don has observed, "put for the soul." This noble principle, formed 
originally for holy exercises, had become so deeply debased, that " every 
imagination of the thoughts," that is, the entire intellectual and moral 
powers, had become totally corrupt ; " only evil," — there was no moral 
good left ; " continually," — this was not an occasional or even a frequent 
lapse into pollution, but it was the constant and uninterrupted state, 
not of a portion of the human family, but of " man," the general mass 
of the race of Adam. 

Again ; turn to Gen. viii. 21, and read, " I will not again curse the 
ground any more, for man's sake ; for the imagination of man's heart 
is evil from his youth : neither will I again smite any more every living 
thing." Here we may observe two things are forcibly expressed. 

1. The total depravity of man in general. The term refers to the 
entire race ; spoken at a time, too, when none but Noah and his fieunily 
were living upon the earth. 

2. This total depravity is represented as characteristic of human 
nature, not in certain stages or periods of life, but during the entire 
history ; " from his youth ;" that is, his infancy, or earliest period of his 
accountability. Here is not the slightest intimation that this, depravity 
is acquired by education, example, or otherwise ; nay, the supposition 
is impossible. If the principle of evil were not innate, it could not be 
affirmed to exist " from his youth," for some time at least would be 
necessary for its acquirement. Nor could this affirmation be made of 
man, or human nature, as such, especially as the good example and reli- 
gious precepts of the righteous family then existing, if the character of 
man is only corrupted by example or education, might certainly be 
expected to exercise a salutary influence, at leasi, upon some of their 
posterity, so as to prevent their falling into this state of moral pollution. 

Next, we turn to Job v. 7. *' Man is bom unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards." Here the plain medning is, that a state of trouble is just 
as natural and certain to man as for "the sparks to fly upwards." 
Now, unless it can be shown that perfectly innocent beings are sub- 
jected to " trouble," pain, and death, which the Scriptures declare to be 
the consequences only of sin, it will necessarily follow that man is bom 
in sin and guilt. In Job xv. 14, we read : " What is man that he should 
be dean f and he which is bom of a woman, that he should be righteous f " 
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The reading of the Septoagint here is : " Who shall he clean from 
filth ? Not one ; even though his life on earth he a single day." 

Again ; Ps. li. 5. '* Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did 
my mother conceive me." Here, upon the supposition that man is horn 
in a state of moral rectitude, the plain declarations of Scripture are suh- 
ject to no rational interpretation, hut must he shameAiUy evaded or 
boldly denied. 

Ps. Iviii. 3, 4. '* The wicked are estranged from the womb ; they go 
astray as soon as they are bom, speaking lies." Here, ** estranged," 
and *' speaking lies," certainly strongly express a state of depravity. 
"Estranged," alienated from the "Divine image;" "speaking lies," 
going forward in actual sin ; " from the womb, as soon as they are 
bom," not an acquired, but a native depravity. What other sense can 
the words bear ? 

Jer. xvii. 9. " The heart is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked ; who can know it ? " Here total depravity is expressed 
in strong language. Observe, the prophet does not say, the hearts of the 
most abandoned characters ; but " the heart of man," the race in gen- 
eral, in their native state. He does not speak of it as partially, but 
totally depraved, " desperately wicked." 

Quotations from the Old Testament might be multiplied; but we 
deem it useless, and shall now pass to the New Testament. 

Perhaps one of the most forcible passages upon this subject is found 
in the third chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 10 — 18th verses. 
" As it is written. There is none righteous, no, not one : there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all 
gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is under 
their lips : whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. Their feet are 
swifr to shed blood. Destmction and misery are in their ways : and 
the way of peace have they not known. There is no fear of God before 
their eyes." 

The apostle here quotes from the 14th and 53d Psalms. A more 
glowing picture of total depravity, it is, perhaps, impossible for language 
to paint It applies to the entire race ; " The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men ;" (the world at large ;) and here is 
portrayed the Divine decision upon their moral character. That this 
description refers to the natvte character of all men, is evident from the 
(act that the language here used could not apply to the actual moral 
character of all men, in any age ; for there have always been some, 
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who, in this sense, have been pronounced righteous, in the judgment of 
God himself. 

That the application and force of the apostle's argument in this chap- 
ter may be more clearly seen, wo would quote the 19th and 23d verses. 
** Now, we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them 
who are under the law ; that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
Vforld may become guilty before God,*^ *' For all have sirmedj and come 
short of the glory of Grod." The apostle is here illustrating the doc- 
trine of justification. His object is to show, 1. That all the world, both 
Jews and Gentiles, are in the same deploraUe state of "sin" and 
" guilt ;" 2. That there is but one plan by which any can be justified, 
that is, by the mercy of God through faith in Christ Jesus. His 
whole argument is founded upon the universal depravity of man ; and 
this must be understood to apply to the state of all the human family, 
not at any particular period, but during their entire history up to the 
time in which justification takes place by faith in Christ. If we deny 
this, his argument immediately becomes inappropriate and powerless. 

I 

If men are by nature in a justified state, then how could the apostle 
argue, from their unholy and sinful nature, that all need justification, 
and that they can obtain it by faith alone ?, Let it be observed, that the 
expressions of the apostle, in this chapter, in reference to the state of 
man, are so general and so full in their extent and import, that two 
important points are established beyond dispute ; — 1. That he is de- 
scribing the condition of the whole human family, in every stage of their 
existence, previous to their acceptance of salvation by the gospel. His 
expressions are, " both Jews and Gentiles," " all," and " all the world." 
2. The condition in which he represents them is not one of innocence 
or righteousness, but of sin and pollution ; his language is, " they are 
all under sin; all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God;*' and 
that " all the world may become guilty before God." Now, we may 
confidently demand, what portion of the human family are not here 
included ? And if they are not in a state of moral pollution, what 
meaning can be placed upon the apostle's words ? The testimony here 
is so pointed, that if the native depravity of man be not here taught, 
then will we be compeUed to afiirm, that " sin " is no more '* sin," and 
" guilt" is no more " guilt" 

Our next proof is founded upon those passages which base the neces- 
.^ity of the new birth upon the native depravity of man. 

Here the discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus is conclusive. John 
iiL 3. " Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God." 5th, 6th, and 7th verses. ** Except a man be bom of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is 
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bom of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit 
Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be bom again." Here the 
necessity of the new birth is predicated upon the nature with which we 
are bom naturally. How, then, can this be, if we are bom holy ? 
Surely, if such were the case, so far from arguing therefrom the neces- 
sity of being bom again, the rational inference would be, that as we 
had already been -bom in a state of holiness, there is no necessity for 
the new birth. That our Saviour, when he says, *< That which is bom 
of the flesh is flesh," by the term flesh, in the latter instance, refers to 
our native sinfulness and pollution, is clear from the fact that no other 
construction can be placed upon his words, without making him speak 
nonsense. If we say that the word flesh is to be taken for the body 
literally, in both places, then the sentence only contains a simple truism, 
too puerile to be uttered by the lips of the blessed Jesus ; and it would 
have been quite as instractive, had he said, that which is tme is tme. 
Besides, how then could he have drawn, from the fact that he announced, 
any argument for the necessity of the new birth ? That the term flesh 
is frequently used in -the Scriptures to denote the principle of corrap- 
tion, or native depravity in man, will appear from the following pas- 
sages : — Rom. vii. 18. " In my flesh dwelleth no good thing." Rom. 
viii. 13. "If ye live after the flesh ye shall die." Gal. v. 17. "For 
the fle^ lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the fleshy 
In the 8th chapter to the Romans, the apostle uses the term as a prin- 
ciple of unholiness opposed to the Spirit, and enlarges upon the subject 
so clearly, as to furnish an admirable comment on our Lord's words to 
Nicodemus. 5th to the 8th verse. " For they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded is death ; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. Because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God : for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God." In 1 Cor. 
ii. 14, a parallel passage reads, " The natural man," &c. Now let the 
quotations from the apostle be taken in connection with what our 
Saviour said to Nicodemus, and the argument is fiill and conclusive, 
that every man who is literally bom of the flesh inherits from his birth 
a carnal, unholy, or depraved nature, so directly opposed to the Spirit, 
and everything good, that, in that nature, or while he walks after it, he 
cannot please God, and therefore he must be bom again. How difler- 
ent this from the teachings of those who speak of the native purity of 
man, and represent a sinful disposition as the result of example or edu- 
cation ! The Bible doctrine most evidently is, that we are bom with 
an unholy or sinful nature ; — that the principle of evil is as really and 
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deeply engrailed in our natural constitution as that of poison in the 
egg of the serpent As certainly as the young viper will be naturally 
poisonous and disposed to bite, so soon as its native powers are devel- 
oped ; so will man, as he advances to maturity, be possessed of an evil 
nature of enmity to God, which will ever lead him in the way of sin, until 
the " old man be crucified," and he be " bom again." If the tree be 
evil, the fruit will also be evil ; if the fountain be impure, it will send 
forth a corrupt stream. The root of sin is inherent in the very nature 
of man. " Out of the heart of man," or from this native principle of 
unholiness, proceed all manner of wickedness and abominations. Such 
is the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

III. We proceed in the next place to notice, that this doctrine is con* 
firmed by experience and observatum. 

Aside from the clear testimony of Scripture to the doctrine of the 
native depravity of man, it receives abundant corroborative proof from 
our individual experience, and from the history of the world. The 
principal evidence of this kind may be embraced in five important facts, 
which are thus stated by Mr. Watson : 

** 1. The, at least, general corruption of manners in all times and 
countries. 2. The strength of the tendency in man to evil. 3. The 
early appearance of the principles of various vices in children. 4. 
£very man's consciousness of a natural tendency in his mind to one or 
more evils. 5. That general resistance to virtue in the heart, which 
renders education, influence, watchfulness, and conflict necessary to 
counteract the force of evil." 

The above facts are so evident, that we scarce suppose it possible for 
any one of common intelligence and candor to deny them. To account 
for them on any reasonable principles, upon the supposition that man is 
not by nature depraved, is, in our opinion, utterly impossible. 

Socinians, Pelagians, and Unitarians, have generally admitted their 
truth, and their utmost ingenuity has been exerted to show that they 
can be reconciled with their System. 

A brief notice of their eflbrts on this subject may suflUce. 

1. To account for the general prevalence of wickedness, reliance has 
been placed on the influence of example and education. Here, a little 
attention, we ihink, will show that the difficulty is not solved, but only 
shifted to another quarter. If man be not naturally depraved, it will be 
just as difficult to account for bad example as for wickedness itself. 
Ye9, more ; bad example is but another name for wickedness. There- 
fore, to say that general wickedness is the result of general bad example, 
is the same as to say that general wickedness is the result of general 
wickedness ; or, in other words, the cause of itself, which is a manifest 
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absurdity. Further, we might ask, how was it, upon this principle, that 
the first examples of the various species of moral wickedness originated ? 
Whose example taught Cain to hate and murder his brother ? Whose 
example taught the first idolater to worship an idol ? And so we might 
pass over the entire catalogue of vices, and show that, according to this 
system, they never could have originated. That we are naturally 
imitative beings, to a great extent, we readily admit ; but if this alone 
leads to a course of wickedness, it would follow, upon the same principle, 
that there should be quite as much potency in good as in bad example. 
But, we ask, is this the case ? Why did not the piety of righteous 
Noah lead all his sons and their descendants, from generation to genera- 
tion, in the pathway of duty and obedience ? Again, is it not frequently 
the case, that the children of pious parents fall into habits of immorality ? 
If example alone shapes their character, surely, the pious example of 
their parents, which they see almost constantly before their eyes, should 
be more powerful than the wicked example of others, more remote from 
them, and perhaps but seldom witnessed. Allow to example all the 
influence it can possibly wield, still it would follow, that if man is 
naturally innocent and pure, there should be more virtue than vice in 
the world ; but if, as some contend, the soul is naturally indifferent, — 
a perfect blank, tending neither to good nor evil, — then we might expect 
to find virtue and vice pretty equally balanced. But the fact of the 
world's history is contradictory to all this. 

2. But now look at the second fact, — the strength of the tendency in 
man to evil. Who has not felt it in his own heart ? ** When we would 
do good, evil is present with us.^' The turbulence of evil passions is 
such, that the wise man has said, " He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city.'^ The strength of this native tendency in man to 
evil is so great, that to counteract it, an effort is required ; the cross must 
be taken up, right hands cut off*, right eyes plucked out, and a violent 
warfare upon the impulses of our own nature must be waged. Now, 
contemplate the absurdity of supposing that bad example could originate 
this tendency to evil. If such were the case, good example would pro- 
duce a similar tendency to good; but such is evidently not the fact. 
The native tendency of the human heart is invariably to sin ; so much 
so, that in no case can it be counteracted but by the " crucifixion " of 
'• the old man." 

3. The third fact is, the early appearance of the principles of various 
vices in children. Although entirely separated from their species, native 
instinct will lead the young lion or tiger to be fierce and voracious ; and 
with equal certainty, pride, envy, malice, revenge, selfishness, anger and 
other evil passions, have been found invariably to spring up at a very 
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early stage m the hearts of children, whatever may have heen the 
example or education with which they have been furnished. Nay, they 
have more or less frequently exhibited themselves before the opportunity 
could have been afibrded for the influence of example. Now, how can 
this be accounted for but upon the supposition that the seeds of these 
vices are sown in our nature f 

4. The fourth fact is, that every man is conscious of a natural ten- 
dency to many evib. All men are not prone alike to every species of 
vice. Some have a strong constitutional tendency to pride, others to anger, 
others to cowardice, others to meanness, and others perhaps to avarice, or 
sensuality. Now, if we deny the native depravity of man, we neces- 
sarily deny this constitutional tendency to one vice more than another ; 
for if man has no native tendency to evil in general, it is clear he can 
have no native tendency to any particular species of evil. Every whole 
includes all its parts. ^ 

5. The fiflh fact is, that general resistance to virtue in the heart, which 
renders education, influence, watchfulness, and conflict necessary to coun- 
teract the force of evil. Vice in the human soul, like noxious weeds in a 
luxuriant soil, is a spontaneous growth. It only requires to be lefl alone, 
and it will flourish. Not so with virtue. Its seeds must be sown, and, 
like the valuable grains produced by the assiduous care and toil of the 
husbandman, it requires an early and persevering culture. Hence, the 
necessity of a careful moral training; — the value of a good education. 
What powerful influences are requisite to be wielded in the promotion of 
virtue ! Motives of gratitude, interest, honor, benevolence, and every 
consideration that ought to weigh with an intelligent mind, are presented 
as incentives to virtue. The closest vigilance is necessary, at every 
point, to keep the object of good from being ^entirely forgotten or 
neglected ; and withal, a perpetual conflict must be kept up with sur- 
rounding evil, or the thorns and thistles of vice and folly will choke the 
growth of the good seed, and lay waste the bloeming prospect. Why, we 
ask, is this the case ? Deny the doctrine of the native depravity of man, 
and it is utterly unaccountable. If example were the only influence, 
and man had no greater tendency to evil than to good, might we not as 
well expect to find virtue the spontaneous and luxuriant growth, and 
vice the tender plant, requiring all this toil and care for its preservation 
and prosperity ? 

Those who have endeavored to account for these facts on the prin- 
ciple of education, find in their undertaking no less difliculty than 
those who attribute them to the influence of example. Education, in 
too many instances, it must be confessed, has been greatly defective ; 
but never so bad as to account for all the evil passions and sinful prac- 
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tices of men. So far from this being the case, its general tendency, 
defective as it may be, is of an opposite character. Men are generally 
wicked, not so much for the want of good precept, as in spite of it. 
Instruction has generally been better than example; so that, if bad 
example cannot account for the proneness to evil in men, much less can 
education. Who taught the first murderer his lessons in the crime of 
shedding his brother's blood ? Which of the prevalent vices of man- 
kind had its origin in imparted instruction ? What crime is it that can 
only exist and prevail where special schools are established for its 
culture? The influence of education, it must be admitted, is very 
great ; but the difficulty to be accounted for is this : — Why is it that 
man is so ready in the school of vice, and so dull in the school of virtue ? 
Deny the doctrine of our native corruption, and why might we not, with 
far more reason, expect that education should produce general virtue 
than general vice ? Thus have we seen that experience and observa* 
tion only confirm the Scripture doctrine of the native and total depravity 
of man. 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE DC. 



Ofntrriov 1. What is the Pelagian and So- 1 13 

cinian notion of depravity? 
8. Wlmt other erroneous sentiment has 
obtained on the subject? 

3. What is the true doctrine upon this sub- 

ject? 

4. Is man by nature MaU]/ deprared? 

5. What distorted view of this doctrine 

have its opponents generally pre- 
sented? 
t. Does total denravity implv depravity in 
every possible sense, ana to the great- 
est possible extent ? 

7. In what respects may depravity be 

understood to be total? 

8. Wherein appears the absurdity of reprre- 

senting total depravity as implying 
depravity in eveiy possible sense ana 
degree? 

9. What two positions, already established, 

form ^e basis of the first argument ? 

10. How does it appear, that Adam was the 

natural bead and representative of his 
posterity ? 

11. Do his posterity stand charaeable with 

the personal obliquity of bis ofTenoe ? 
19. In what two senses is sin taken, accord- 
ing to Dr. Watts ? 



14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



18. 



19. 
20. 



21. 



22. 



How does it ap|>ear that our relation to 
Adam, our guilt, and our subjection to 
the penaltv of tM law, are inseparably 
connected 7 

In what way do these facts prove our 
native ana total depravity? 

What passages are brought from the 
Old Testament to prove this doctrine ? 

From the New Testament? 

Do experience and observation amfirm 
this doctrine ? 

What five obvious facts are here ap- 
pealed to? 

How have Pelagians and Socinians en- 
deavored to account for these facts ? 

How does it appear that they only shiA, 
without solving, the difficulty/ 

If men were naturally holy, what kind 
of example might we reasonably ex- 
pect to oe most prevalent? Il the 
moral character of man were naturally 
indifferent to good and evil, what 
might we expect to be the state of 
actual characier? 

How does it appear that education can- 
not account tor these facts? Admit- 
ting the influence of education to be 
ever so great, what would be the 
great dignity still remaining ? 



LECTURE X. 

DEPRAVmr— OBJECTIONS, STATE OP INFANTS. 

Havino contemplated the evidences by which the doctrine of the 
innate deprayity of man is sustained, we propose, in the present lecture, 
an examination of several difficulties, with which the opposers of this 
doctrine have considered it encumbered. 

I. It has been urged by the advocates of original innocence, that this 
doctrine of total depravity makes Crod directly the author of sin^ by 
alleging that he has judicially infused into the nature of man a positive 
eoili taint t or infection, which descends from Adam to all his posterity. 

To this we reply, that, although some advocates of the doctrine have 
80 expressed themselves as to give seeming ground for this objection, 
yet a close attention to the proper definition of depravity will entirely 
free the doctrine from any difficulty from this quarter. The doctrine of 
the native depravity of man, as taught in the Scriptures, does not imply 
a direct infusion of positive evil from the Almighty. The positive evil 
here implied is rather the necessary consequence of a privation of moral 
good ; as it has been aptly expressed by some, it is " a depravation 
resulting from a deprivation,^* 

This view of the subject is sustained by the following remarks from 
Arminius : " But since the tenor of the covenant into which God entered 
with our first parents was this, that if they continued in the favor and 
grace of God, by the observance of that precept and others, the gifiA 
which had been conferred upon them should be transmitted to their pos- 
terity by the like Divine grace which they had received ; but if they 
should render themselves unworthy of those favors, through disobedi- 
ence, that their posterity should likewise be deprived of them, and should 
be liable to the contrary evils : hence it followed that all men who were 
to be naturally propagated from them, have become obnoxious to death 
temporal and eternal, and have been destitute of that gift of the Holy 
Spirit, or of original righteousness. This punishment is usually called 
a privation of the image of God, and original sin. But we allow this 
point to be made the subject of discussion ; — beside the want or absence 
of original righteousness, may not some other contrary quality be consii- 
tated as another part of original sin ? We think it is more probable that 
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this absence alone of original righteousness is original sin itself, sfnce it 
alone is sufficient for the commission and production of every actual sin 
whatever." 

The scriptural view of the subject is, that Adam by sin forfeited the 
gift of the Holy Spirit for himself and Jiis posterity, and this privation, 
as a necessaty consequence, resulted in the loss of holiness, happiness, and 
every spiritual good, together with real involvement in all the evil implied 
in spiritual death. As death, with putrefaction and corruption, flows 
directly from the privation of natural life, so moral evil or depravity 
immediately and necessarily results from the absence of spiritual life. 
So we perceive there was no necessity for the direct infusion of moral 
evil by the Almighty. It was only requisite for the Holy Spirit to be 
withdrawn, and moral evil, like a mighty torrent when the flood-gate is 
lifted, deluged and overwhelmed the soul. 

The following, upon the subject of the " retraction of God's spirit from 
Adam," is from Mr. Howe. " This we do not say gratuitously ; for do 
bat consider that plain text, Gral. iii. 13, * Christ hath' redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us ; for it is written. Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree ; that the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith.' If the remission of the curse 
carry with it the conferring of the grace of the Spirit, then the curse, 
while it did continue, could not but include and carry in it the privation 
of the Spirit. This was part of the curse upon apostate Adam, the loss 
of God's Spirit As soon as the law was broken, man was cursed, so as 
that thereby this Spirit should be withheld, should be kept ofl* otherwise 
than as upon the Redeemer's account, and according to his methods, it 
should be restored. Hereupon it could not but ensue that the holy 
image of God must be erased and vanished." 

We conclude upon this point with the following' quotation from Mr. 
Watson's Institutes. Speaking of Adam, he says, " He did sin, and the 
Spirit retired ; and the tide of sin once turned in, the mound of resis- 
tance being removed, it overflowed his whole nature. In this state of 
alienation from God, men are bom with all these tendencies to evil, 
because the only controlling and sanctifying power, the presence of the 
Spirit, is wanting, and is now given to man, not as when first brought 
into being as a creature, but is secured to him by the mercy and grace 
of a new and diflerent dispensation, under which the Spirit is adminis- 
tered in diflerent degrees, times, and modes, according to the wisdom of 
God, never on the ground of our being creatures, but as redeemed from 
the curse of the law by him who became a curse for us." 

II. In the next place, it is objected to this doctrine, that, "As we have 
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tcnib immediately from God, if we are boni«8inful, he must either create 
sinful souls, which cannot be supposed without impiety, or send sinless 
souls into sinful bodies, to be defiled by the unhappy union, which is as 
inconsistent with his goodness as his justice. Add to this, that nothing 
can be more unphilosophical thiy;i to suppose that a body, a mere lump 
of organized matter, is able to communicate to a pure spii4t that moral 
pollution of which itself is as incapable as the murderer's sword is 
incapable of cruelty.'* 

To this objection we reply, that, however weighty it may have been 
considered by many, it rests entirely upon a vulgar assumption, which 
sannot be sustained ; viz., that we have our souls immediately from God 
by in^ion; — that such is not the fact, but that they descend from 
Adam by traduction, we are led to believe from the following considera- 
tions : 

1. It is said that God '* rested on the seventh day from all his work" 
of creation ; consequently it is unreasonable to suppose that he is still 
engaged in the creation of touls, as the bodies of mankind multiply upon 
earth. 

2. Eve was originally created in Adam. Gt)d made Adam of the 
** dust of the ground," and infused into his body a living soul; but when 
Eve was afterward produced, she was not properly created ; she was 
made of a part of Adam's body, and there is no account of God's breath- 
ing into her the breath of life, as in the case of Adam. She was called 
Vfoman because she was taken out of man. Now if Eve derived her 
nature, soul and body, from Adam, why may not the souls of his posterity 
descend from him ? 

3. If we do not derive our souls by natural descent, neither can we 
thus derive the life of our bodies, for " the body without the spirit is 
dead.'' 

4. We read in GTen. v. 3, that fallen ** Adam begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his image ** Adam was a MXenteTniodied spirit; — such 
also must have been his son, or he could not have been ** in his own 
likeness." 

5. Our Saviour said to Nicodemus, '* That which is bom of the flesh 
h flesh.'' We have in another place shown, that hy the term flesh here 
in the latter instance, we are to understand our fallen, sinful nature. If 
so, it must include the soul. Again ; it is written, *' Ye must be bom 
again." Now if the soul is not bom with the body, how can its renova- 
tion in conversion be called being " bom again f " 

Some have thought that the doctrine of the traduction of human souls 
tends to materialism. ** But this arises," says Mr. Watson, '* from a 
mistaken view of that in which the procreation of a human being lies, 
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which does not consist in the production out of nothing of either of the 
parts of which the compounded being, man, is constituted, but in the unit- 
ing them substantially with one another." Since, therefore, the tradw> 
tion of the human soul is more rational and scriptural than its immediate 
creation, the objection to the doctrine of the native pollution of the soul, 
which we have been considering, is shown to be groundless. 

We need not be told that the view here taken of this subject involves 
mysteries. This we admit. But is it therefore erroneous ? Who can 
understand the mysteries of the new birth ? and yet we receive the doc- , 
trine as true. Why, then, should we reject the doctrine of the natural 
descent of the soul, merely because we cannot comprehend how it is th^t 
all the souls as well as the bodies of his posterity were created in 
Adam, from whom they are derived by descent ? 

III. In the third place, the doctrine of the native total depravity of 
man has been objected to from the fact, that there is frequently to be ] 
found much moral good in unregenerate men. . \ 

In reply to this, we would observe, that all the good claimed with jds- 
tice as belonging to unregenerate men, can be satisfactorily acootinted 
for, without denying that all men are by nature totally depraved. 

1. There may be much seeming good, much negative virtue^ in soci- 
ety, originating from the fact that many of the various vices of mankind, 
from their very nature, to some extent counteract each other. Thus the pas- 
sion of avarice may lead to the practice of industry. The love of fame 
may lead to acts of ostentatious benevolence, dec. ; but in such cases, the 
principle of action is not spiritually good. 

2. Selfish motives may frequently lead to acts of seeming virtue ; a 
mere love of self-interest induces many to endeavor to secure for them- 
selves a good character, on account of the standing and influence which 
it will give them in society ; all this may be perfectly consistent with 
the view we have presented of the native corruption of the soul. 

3. In the next place, the character of man may appear much better 
than it really is, merely because surrounding circumstances have not 
called into open action the latent principles of the soul. The seed of 
evil may be there, but it may not come forth and exhibit itself, merely 

, because those exciting causes calculated to call it forth to action have 
not been brought to bear. 

4. But, lastly, that acts really praiseworthy, and founded upon princi- 
ple not wholly corrupt, have frequently been performed by the unregen- 
erate, we are compelled to admit. But all this can be satisfactorily and 
fully explained, without impugning the doctnne of total depravity. We 
are not left entirely to ourselves, and to the unbridled influence of our 
corrupt nature. Through the atonement of Christ, a day of grace Is 
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given to men, the Holy Spirit is sent to visit the hearts of sinners, ** dead 
in trespasses and sins,*' and the *' true light lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world;" so that all that is spiritually and really good in 
principle among men. is to be attributed, not to nature, but to grace. It 
comes not through \he first, but the second Adam. 

IV. In the last place, it has been objected that the doctrine of innate 
depravity is inconsistent with the principles of a righteous administra- 
tion, in the case of infants. 

The objection now presented has, perhaps, been more earnestly and 
repeatedly urged, and more confidently relied upon, by the advocates of 
the native innocence and purity of man, than any other. And as a 
proper understanding of the character and condition of infants is so 
vitally essential to a correct view of the entire doctrine of human 
depravity, we shall devote the remainder of this lecture to the investiga- 
tion of that interesting topic. The following are the principal theories 
which have been advocated upon this subject. 

1. That infants are born perfectly innocent and holy. 

2. That they are bom without any moral character whatever, and 
alike indiflferent to good and evil. 

3. That they are bom with a strong bias to evil, though not totally 
eorrupt. 

4. That they are bom in a state of sinfulness and guilt, amounting 
to total depravity ; and that, notwithstanding the atonement of Christ, 
lome of them, dying in infancy, may perish everlastingly. 

5. That they are born in a state of unholiness, but, through the 
atonement of Christ, in a state of justification or innocence, and that, if 
they die in infancy, they will be infallibly saved. 

6. That they are bom in a state of pollution and guilt, but that, 
through the atonement of Christ, all who die in infancy will infallibly 
be saved. 

It will be readily perceived, that while the diflference between some 
of these theories is very slight, between others it is vastly important. In 
this place we would remark, that what we conceive to be the true 
Scripture doctrine is contained in the last mentioned theory. The first, 
viz., that infants are bom perfectly innocent and holy, is the doctrine of 
Pelagians, Socinians, and Unitarians generally ; and has alrtady been 
sufficiently refuted. 

The second, viz., that they are bora without any moral character 
whatever, and alike indifferent to good and evil, and the third, viz., that 
they are bom with a strong bias to evil, though not totally cormpt, have 
both had their advocates among semi-Pelagians, Socinians, Unitarians, 
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and soine of the new school Presbyterians of the United States, and 
have already been sufficiently refuted. 

The fourth, viz., that they are born in a state of sinfulness and guile, 
amounting to total depravity, and that, notwithstanding the atonement of 
Christ, some of them, dying in infancy, may perish everlastingly, has 
been advocated by none but Predestinarians. The latter branch of this 
theory, which avows the possibility of infants perishing everlastingly, 
is the only portion of it inconsistent with what we conceive to be the 
Scripture doctrine ; and it shall presently be considered. 

The fifth, viz., that they are bom in a state of unholiness, but, through 
the atonement of Christ, in a state of justification or innocence, and that 
if they die in infancy, they will infallibly be saved, has been advocated 
by some Arminian divines. That part of this theory which avows the 
native innocence or justification of infants is the only portion of it which 
we conceive to be erroneous, and it will be presently considered. 

The sixth, viz., that they are born in a state of pollution and guilt, 
but that, through the atonement of Christ, all who die in infancy will 
infallibly be saved, has been advocated by the leading divines of the 
-Arminian school, and contains what we believe to be the Scripture doc- 
trine ; and so far as it differs from the fourth and fifth theories, we shall 
proceed to its investigation. 

Observe here, that so far as this theory difiers from the first, second, 
and third theories, it has already been considered, in the investigation 
of the doctrine of innate total depravity ; therefore, its discrepancy with 
the fourth and fifUi theories is all that is now before us. It dififers from 
the fourth theory in that it avows the infallible salvation of all who die 
in infancy. It differs from the fifth theory in that it avows the native 
guilt of infants, in opposition to their TuUive innocence or justification. 
We will attend to these two points in order. 

1. We shall endeavor to show that all who die in infancy vnU infaUi-^ 
bly be saved. 

The possibility of the eternal destruction of any who die in infancy 
is so directly at war with what we conceive to be the character of the 
Divine attributes, and so shocking to the human feelings, that it is really 
astonishing that the sentiment should ever have received the least 
countenance. Few, indeed, even of those whose general system of 
theology required it, have had the hardihood openly to avow it; yet it 
has had some bold and confident defenders. In the " Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith," the standard of the Presbyterians of the United 
States, we find the following declaration : " Elect infants, dying in 
infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 

worketh when, and where, and how he oleaseth." Here, although the 
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possibility of infants perishing is not fully expressed, yet it appears to as 
to be clearly implied. To speak of ** elect infants," necessahly implies 
that there are reprobate infieints ; for if all infants were " elect," the term 
elect in the passage would be superfluous and unmeaning. But the 
sentiments avowed in other parts of the same book clearly teach that 
there are reprobate infants. Election and reprobation, according to the 
whole Calvinistic scheme, are eternal and unconditional ; consequently, 
all who ever sustain the character of elect or reprobate must do so even 
in infancy. Again ; as the salvation of " elect infants" is here specified, 
the idea is clearly implied that none others are saved. 

That such is the view taken by at least some of the leading authors 
of the Calvinistic school, we see from the following language of Dr. 
Greorge Hill, in his Lectures, (book iv., ch. 1.) " In what manner the 
mercy of God will dispose hereafter of those infants who die in conse- 
quence of Adam's sin, without having done any evil, the Scriptures have 
not declared ; and it does not become us to say more than is said in the 
excellent words of our Confession of Faith." He then repeats the 
words from the Confession as above quoted. Here observe, that although 
the author appears to shrink from a direct avowal of his sentiments, yet 
we can be at no loss to determine them from his own language. He 
was a Presbyterian, and here quotes with approbation the standard of 
his own church, which we have seen implies the possibility, yea, the 
certainty, of some infants being not saved. Yet it must be confessed 
that the author, in the short quotation made from him, indirectly contra- 
dicts himself. He first affirms, that " In what manner the mercy of God 
will dispose of those infants who die in consequence of Adam's sin, 
without having done any evil, the Scriptures have not declared." 
He then quotes, with commendation, the language of the Confession of 
Failh, which, as we have seen, does expressly declare what disposition 
shall be made of one portion, and clearly implies what disposition shall 
be made of the other portion. Thus it is clear, that the horrible doc- 
trine of the eternal damnation of infants has had manifest favor with at 
least some of the roost eminent Predestinarians, although they have 
generally faltered, felt themselves trammelled, and fallen into inconsis- 
tency and self-contradiction, when they have spoken upon the subject. 

In the outset, we confess that the Scriptures nowhere declare, in 
express and direct termSf that all who die in infancy shall infallibly be 
8a«(red. But this cannot be urged as a proof that the doctrine is not 
there plainly taught. The Scriptures nowhere declare, in express and 
direct terms, that there is a God ; but who will venture to affirm that 
the existence of God is not therein plainly taught ? Indirect and infer- 
emiiei testimony is firequently as powerful and convincing as a direct 
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ftsseveration possibly can be. Indeed, there are some truths, both in 
science and religion, so obviously implied, and so deeply interwoven in 
the whole system with which they stand connected, that a direct affirma- 
tion of them would be a work of supererogation. Such is evidently 
the being of God above referred to. But so far from the Scripture 
evidence upon that subject being impaired by the absence of a direct 
affirmation, it derives additional strength and majesty from that very 
circumstance. The same observation will be correct, in reference to the 
eternal salvation of all who die in infancy. This is so clearly implied 
in the very nature of the Divine attributes and administration, and in 
the whole tenor of Scripture, that the inspired penmen have not stopped 
to affirm it in direct terms. But that the Scriptures do teach this doc- 
trine, in an indirect, though clear and forcible, manner, we may readily 
see. 

(1.) St Peter declares that " God is no respecter of persons." This 
may be taken as a brief illustration and comment upon the Divine char- 
acter and government, as we see them exhibited in the Scriptures. And 
were there no other text upon the subject, this is sufficient to prove the 
doctrine in question, our opponents themselves being judges. Now, 
observe, it is admitted on all hands that some who die in infancy are 
saved ; then it will follow, that if a moral difierence in the character 
of infants is not such as to justify so great a disparity in the Divine pro- 
cedure with them as to send the one to happiness and the other to 
perdition, all must inevitably be saved, or God is a " respecter of 
persons," contrary to the text. That the moral character of infants is 
the same, is an undeniable fact. Therefore, we must admit the salva- 
tion of all who die in infancy, or flatly deny the above Scripture. 

(2.) Take the doctrine and arguments of St. Paul, in the 5th chapter to 
the Romans, where he contrasts the consequences of Adam's sin with the 
benefits of the atonement of Christ, and you will find it impossible to 
understand his language, unless you admit the truth of the doctrine for 
which we now contend. The apostle there shows that the benefits of 
Christ were coextensive with, yea, even surpassed, the miseries of the 
fall. How could this be, if some who are injured by the fall are never 
benefited by Christ ? And in what way can the infant, who dies and 
sinks to eternal destruction, be benefited by Christ ? In the 18th verse 
of that chapter we read : " Therefore, as by the oflfence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so, by the righteousness of 
one, the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life J** Here, 
if " all men," in the first instance, includes the whole human family, so 
it must in the last instance. The terms are the same, and evidently 
used in the same sense. If this verse means anything at all, it means 
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that all who fell in Adam are provisionally restored in Christ. That 
all are actually and immediately justified, cannot be the meaning. 
Adults are not justified till they repent and believe; but the provision is 
made for the actual justification of all, according to certain terms, unless 
they themselves reject it, by a voluntary refusal to comply with the con- 
dition. Infants cannot reject the provision; therefore, if they die in 
infancy, their actual justification and salvation must infallibly be com- 
pleted. But, I ask, how can the infant, upon the supposition that it dies 
and sinks to ruin, be properly said to have been benefited by the remedial 
scheme? How can it be said, that the "free gift" came upon such, 
(f^y) *' unto," or.in order to, justification of life ? Surely, we have in this 
passage indubitable, though indirect, proof of the eternal salvation of all 
who die in infancy. Many other proofs of a kindred character might be 
adduced, but we deem them unnecessary. It will follow, from what has 
been above presented, that the doctrine of innate total depravity involves 
no difificulty in the Divine administration in reference to infants, so far 
as their eternal destiny is concerned. Let the fall be viewed in con- 
nection with the atonement. The merciful provision coexisted with the 
miseries of the curse ; and as the hand of justice fell upon man to crush 
him, the hand of mercy was outstretched to redeem and save. 

2. We would now enter upon the investigation of that portion of the 
theory we have adopted which avows the native guilt of infants, in 
opposition to their native justification or innocence. 

It has already been observed, that some Arminian divines, who ac- 
knowledge the native moral pollution or unholiness of infants, contend, 
nevertheless, that, through the atonement of Christ, they are bom in a 
state of justification or perfect innocence ; and, consequently, that they 
are in no sense of the word, guilty. The theory which we have presented 
not only contends that they are bom unholy, but also that they are bom 
guilty. Perhaps the difference of sentiment here may consist more in 
the definition of the term guilt than in the subject itself; but so intimate 
is the connection of this subject with the important doctrine of human 
depravity, and so powerful its bearing upon the great subject of the 
atonement, and the entire scheme of redemption, that great pains should 
be taken to be perfectly correct, even in the use of terms. A slight error 
here may almost imperceptibly lead to the pernicious principles of Pela- 
gianism. 

The simple question wl^ich we would now discuss is this : — Are 
infants, in any sense of the word, guilty ? We adopt the affirmative. 
But first, we inquire for the definition of the terms guilt and justification, 
as these terms, in the subject before us, stand opposed to each other. 
According to Webster, and other lexicographers, one definition of guilt 
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is, *' exposure to forfeiture or other penalty :" and one definition of justi- 
fication is, ** remission of sin and absolution from guilt and punish- 
ment." These definitions, we think, have not only been sanctioned by 
orthodox divines in general, but are in accordance with the Scripture 
representation of the subject With the understanding of the terms here 
presented, if it can be shown that infants are exposed to any kind of 
forfeiture, or any other penalty of any kind whatever, it will appear that 
they are guilty. As justification, in theology, is properly taken for the 
opposite of guilt, it will follow that if infants are justified in the full sense 
of the word, they cannot be guilty in any sense of the word ; but, on 
the other hand, if there is any sense of the word in which they are not 
justified, in the same sense they must be guilty. Now, that they are not 
personally or actually guilty, or guilty in any sense of the word so as to 
be personally accountable to God in judgment, or in danger of future and 
eternal punishment, we freely admit. Therefore, the only question 
now in dispute is simply thi^ : — Are infants guilty, according to the 
Scriptures, in the view of the law and government of Grod, as a cop- 
sequence of original sin visited upon them from Adam ? This is the 
only, and the plain point at issue. In the light of Scripture and reason, 
we proceed to examine the question. 

In Ps. li. 5, we read : " Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me." On this verse. Dr. Clarke says : " I believe 
David to speak here of what is commonly called original tin,^' The 
advocates for the native innocence of infants are reduced to the neces- 
sity of flatly contradicting this text, or, what is little better, the strange 
absurdity of asserting that both sin and iniquity may exist without guilt, 
and be reconciled with perfect innocence. Further still, they must either 
reject Dr. Clarke's comment, or admit that guilt is implied in original 
sin. In Isa. liii. 6, we read : '* The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all" On this verse. Dr. Clarke says : " The Lord hath caused to 
meet in him the punishment due to the iniquities of all." Here, if we 
say that infants are not included, we are reduced to the absurdity of 
saying, that all only means a part : but, what is far worse, we are 
driven into Pelagianism ; for if the punishment due to the original sin 
attached to infants was not laid upon Christ, he never died for them, 
and, sure enough, they may safely be left without a Redeemer. But, if 
it be said that infants are included in this passage, then are they 
guilty ; for their " iniquity was laid upon Christ." But if we still deny 
their guilt, we are reduced to the absurdity of saying, that here is 
iniquity, and that, too, requiring punishment, and yet, how passing 
strange! this iniquity is free from guilt, and consistent with perfect 
innocence. 
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The state of the case then, if we deny the guilt of infants, would be 
this : — infants are involved in sin and iniquity so heinous that its pun- 
ishment was laid upon Christ, and yet so inofiensive as not to imply 
guilt in any sense, but perfect innocence ! It is clear, that, if Christ suf- 
fered for infants at all, it was either for their guilt or their innocence. 
There can be no medium ; wherever there is no guilt, there is perfect 
innocence. Then, if we deny the guilt of infants, if Christ suffered for 
them at all, it was for their perfect innocence ; and if so, his sufierings, 
in their case, were useless ; for a perfectly innocent being never could 
have suffered eternal torment, even if there had been no atonement. 
Yea, we may say more ; a perfectly innocent being can never be pun- 
ished at all. 

In Bom. iii. 19 and 23, we read, ** That every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the toorld may become gvilty before God ;" and ** All have 
sinnedt and come short of the glory of God." On these passages. Dr. 
Clarke uses these words : — " Both Jews and Gentiles stand convicted 
before God, for all mankind have sinned against this law." He after- 
wards adds, ''and consequently are equally helpless and guilty." 
Here, unless we say that " all the world," and " all mankind," only 
mean a part, we are compelled to admit the guilt of infants ; otherwise, 
we contradict both the commentator and the apostle, for they both 
expressly use the word guilty. 

It is, indeed, a matter of astonishment, that any one can read the fifth 
chapter to the Bomans, and not be convinced that all mankind, of every 
age, are held as sinful and guilty, in consequence of the disobedience 
of Adam. On the 14th verse. Dr. Clarke uses these words, " In or 
through Adam, guilt came upon all men." Here, again, we have our 
choice, to acknowledge the guilt of infants, or contradict both the text and 
commentator. In the 18th verse of this chapter, " all men " are said to 
be brought under " condemnation " for " the offence of one." If infants 
are included in " all men," then are they brought under condemnation 
for the sin of Adam ; and if so, then are they held guilty for the sin of 
Adam. Our only escape from this conclusion is, to say that '* condem- 
nation" does not imply guilt, but may consist with perfect innocence. 

That the views we have expressed in relation to the hereditary guilt 
of infants are in accordance with the opinion of Wesley, and the 
leading and standard authors among his followers, we would now show 
by a few quotations. 

First, from Wesley, " On Original Sin," we make a few extracts ; — 
they were either original with him, or fully endorsed by him. " The 
death expressed in the original threatening, and implied in the sentence 
pronounced upon man, includes all evils which could befall his soul and 
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body ; death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal." (Page 75.) " No just 
constitution can punish the innocent; therefore, God does not look 
upon infants as innocent, but as involved in the guilt of Adam's sin. 
Otherwise, death, the punishment denounced against that sin, could not 
be inflicted upon them." (Page 171.) " However, then, the sufferings 
wherein Adam's sin has involved his whole posterity, may try and purify 
us, in order to future and everlasting happiness, this circumstance does 
not alter their nature; they are punishments still." (Page 173.) 
'* Where there is no sin, either personal or imputed, there can be no 
suffering." (Page 185.) " Death did not come upon them (infants) as a 
mere natural effect of their father Adam's sin and death; but as a proper 
and legal punishment of sin ; for it is said, his sin brought condemnation 
upon all men. Now this is a legal term, and shows that death is not 
only a natural but a penal evil, and comes upon infants as guilty and 
condemned, not for their own actual sins, for they had none ; but for the 
sin of Adam, their legal head, their appointed representative." (Page 
259.) " If, notwithstanding this, all mankind in all ages have died, 
infants themselves, who cannot actually sin, not excepted, it is undeni- 
able that guilt is imputed to all for the sin of Adam. Why ebe are 
they liable to that which is inflicted on none but for sin." (Page 323.) 

The following we quote from "Flecher's Appeal:" — " If we are 
naturally innocent, we have a natural power to remain so, and by a 
proper use of it, we may avoid standing in need of the scdvation pro- 
cured by Christ for the lost." (Page 123.) 

The following we extract from the second volume of Watson's " In- 
stitutes :" — " The fact of (infants) being bom liable to death, a part of 
the penalty, is suflicient to show that they were bom under the whole 
malediction." (Page 58.) ** This free gift is bestowed upon all men 
(c»f) in order to justification of life." (Page 58.) " As to infants, they 
are not indeed bom justified and regenerate ; so that to say, that original 
sin is taken away as to infants, by Christ, is not the correct view of the 
case." (Page 59.) " It may well be matter of surprise, that the natural 
innocence of human nature should ever have had its advocates." (Page 
61.) " The full penalty of Adam's offence passed upon his posterity." 
(Page 67.) " A full provision to meet this case is, indeed, as we have 
seen, made in the gospel, but that does not affect the state in which 
men are born. It is a cure for an actual existing disease, brought by 
us into the world — for were not this the case, the evangelical institu- 
tion would be one of prevention, not of remedy, under which light it 
is always represented." (Page 67.) " Pain and death are the conse- 
quences' only of sin, and absolutely innocent beings must be exempt 
trom them." (Page 68.) " The death and sufferings to which children 
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are subject, is a proof that all men, from their birth, are constituted, as 
the apostle has it, and treated as sinners." (Page 78.) " This benefit 
did not so come upon all men as to relieve them immediately from the 
sentence of death ; as this is the case with adults, so, for this reason, it 
did not come immediately upon children, whether they die in infancy 
or not." (Page 58.) ** The guilt of Adam's sin is charged upon his 
whole posterity." (Page 233.) 

In the next place, we would notice some of the difficulties connected 
with the doctrine of the perfect innocence of infants, which doctrine 
has, indeed, been the fountain of many of the most pernicious here- 
sies in the successive ages of the church. 

1. It avows the principle that the stream is more perfect than the 
fountain whence it emanates. That we derive our nature, compound 
as it is, by descent, or natural generation, from Adam, all must admit. 
Adam, previously to this, had fallen ; his nature was sinful and guilty ; 
but if he imparted an innocent nature to his posterity, the stream must 
rise in perfection above its fountain. This not only involves an absur- 
dity, but an express contradiction of the word of God ; for we there 
read, that " Adam begat a son in his oum likeness and after his image ;^ 
consequently, if his nature was guilty, so must have been that of his 
descendants. 

2. It destroys the connection between cause and efiect, and thus 
saps the foundation of all philosophy and reason. That death is the 
efiect of sin and guilt, the Scriptures plainly declare. Now, if all guilt 
is taken away from infants, the efiect of guilt exists, in their case, with- 
out a cause ; nor can it, on Bible principles, be accounted for. 

3. It overturns a radical and essential principle in the Divine gov- 
ernment ; which is, that the guilty, and not the innocent, are proper 
subjects of punishment. Now, if infants are perfectly innocent, it fol- 
lows, as they are punished with death, that the just principles of gov- 
ernment are destroyed. 

4. It strikes at the foundation of the doctrine of redemption. For if 
infants are innocent, Christ came not to save them ; he came ** to save 
sinners." 

I know that the efibrt has been made to counterbalance all these argu- 
ments, by starting such objections as the foUowing: — 

1. It is said that brutes suficr death ; and we are asked, are they 
guilty ? We reply, most assuredly they are, in the sense of imputa- 
tion. On account of Adam's sin they sufier the forfeiture of their orig- 
inal state of happiness, and lie under the penalty of death ; and this, 
according to the lexicographers, and the tenor of Scripture, is guilt. 

2. It is objected that justified and even sanctified Christians sufier 
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death, and we are asked, are they, in any sense of the word, guilty ? 
We reply, yes. They may be justified, and even sanctified in the Spirit, 
but sin and guilt attach to the body,-as well as the soul. Soul and body 
were united in the transgression ; and upon this compound nature, the 
penalty felL It is guilt that will slay the body in death, and confine it 
in the tomb. From this part of the sentence of condemnation, the res- 
urrection alone can free us. This is one sense in which Christ was 
"raised again for our justification.** 

3. It is objected that it is absurd to say that an individual not actually 
guilty, should be made so, in view of the law, for the act of another. 
To which we reply, that it is no more absurd than that he should be 
made a sinner for the act of another ; and the Scripture affirms that " by 
the offence of one many were made sinners,** This might appear absurd 
and unjust, were it disconnected with redemption, but such is an im- 
proper view ; for had it not been for the provisions of redemption, none 
but the first unfortunate pair ever could have had a personal existence. 

4. It is objected that although infants would be guilty, independent 
of redemption, yet Christ has removed their guilt, and they are all bom 
innocent by virtue of his atonement. This objection has great weight 
with some, and, at first view, appears quite plausible ; but upon close 
inspection it will vanish. What can this objection mean ? " Infants 
would be guilty, independent of redemption." Strange, indeed ! Inde- 
pendent of redemption, they never could have existed ; and who can 
comprehend a guilty nonentity? If they were only guilty as they 
existed seminally in Adam, then were they only redeemed as they 
existed seminally in Adam ; for none but sinners needed redemption. 
According to this, it would follow that, after all, none were redeemed 
but the first pair ; for none others were involved in the guilt. But if it 
still be urged that the atonement has removed the guilt of infants, we 
simply ask, has the atonement removed that which never existed ? If 
infants are not, and never have been, guilty, it is clear that their guilt 
never could have been removed. The apostle does not say, " by one 
man's disobedience many " would have been made sinners, had it not 
been for the atonement; but he says, "many were made sinners." 
Now, if it be said, that they were only made sinners seminally, as they 
existed in Adam, we reply, that in the same sense they all disobeyed in 
Adam. Hence, according to this theory, the apostle should have said, 
to have spoken intelligibly, either, by one man's disobedience one man 
was made a sinner ; or, by the disobedience of many, many were made 
sinners. If it was only seminally that they were made sinners, semi- 
nally they actually disobeyed ; and thus, according to this notion, the 
number that disobeyed was precisely equal to the number made sinners \ 
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and thus the apostle's heautifiil argument, to serve the purpose of a 
theory* is reduced to nonsense. A^n ; look at Rom. v. 18. " By the 
ofience of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation." Can any 
helieve that the apostle was here teaching us that all men were only 
condemned seminally, as they existed in Adam ? If the condemnation 
was only theirs seminally, the offence also was theirs seminally, and it 
is nonsense to say of the " offence," that it was " by one man," but of 
the " condemnation," that it was " upon all men ;" for, according to this 
theory, " all men " offended in the same sense in which they were con- 
demned. 

The atonement, as such, made no sinner immediately and absolutely 
righteous. The blood of Christ does not apply itself to the soul of 
man. It is the office of the Holy Spirit to " take of the things of Christ, 
and show them unto us." By the atonement of Christ, the " free gift " 
comes upon " all men," not to justify them immediately and uncondi- 
tionally, but in order to justification of life ; that is, the provision is 
made, the blood has been shed, and, according to God*s plan, the Spirit 
applies it to the justification, not of those who always have be^n right- 
eous, but of the ungodly. The adult is justified by faith, when he is 
bom again. The infant is not required to believe, but if it die in 
infancy, the Spirit of God can create it anew, and fully justify and pre- 
pare it for heaven. Special attention should be given to the scope of 
the apostle's argument in the fifth chapter to the Romans. It runs 
thus ; Death passes upon all men ; therefore, all are guilty : and if 
all are thus seen to be guilty, he draws the conclusion that all alike 
need redemption, and that the " free gift has come" alike upon ^* ally 
If his argument proves all men to be sinners at all, it proves them to be 
such at the time death passes upon them. Hence it is plain that the 
notion that infants are made perfectly innocent through Christ, before 
they were ever made guilty, or before they existed, or as soon as they 
begin to exist, is both absurd and unscriptural. 

Finally, we would say, if infants are only saved from becoming 
guilty sinners through Christ, then he is not their Redeemer from sin, 
but only a preventer. He does not deliver from disease, but only stands 
in the way, to prevent its approach. 

If infants are not by nature guilty, under the sentence of the Divine 
law, then it will follow that justification may be by works ; (which ib 
contrary to the apostle's doctrine;) for the evangelical obedience under 
the gospel is not such as is impossible to be complied with ; and if it be 
possible to comply with the evangelical requirements of the gospel, then, 
as there is no previous charge or ground of condemnation, it is possible 
for an individual to be justified by his own works. 

If it be attempted to evade this, by saying that infants were guilty, 
but that Christ has removed that condemnation, so that they are bom in 
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a justified state; — to this we reply, how can anything be affinned or 
denied of that which has no existence ? What kind of a condemnation 
is that which is pronounced against a being which never had any exist- 
ence ; and what kind of a justification is that which implies the removal 
of condemnation from a being which does not and never did exist? 
Indeed, such a supposititious, condemnation and justification are absurd. 
For, if the being condemned had no esstence at the time, the condem- 
nation could have had no existence; for no attribute, quality, or condition^ 
can exist separate from the thing of which it is affirmed. And if the con- 
demnation had no existence, the justification which removed it could 
have had no existence. Thus it appears that the notion that infants 
were condemned and justified both, before they had any existence, and 
that, consequently, they are bom in a justified state, is an absurd fiction. 

But if it still be msisted that Christ redeems infants from the sin and 
guilt which they would have inherited from Adam, but for the atone- 
ment, then it follows that Christ is only an imaginary Saviour, effecting 
imaginary redemption for imaginary sinners; and thus the whole 
scheme is reduced to a farce, and the very atonement itself is uprooted, 
and shown to be imaginary ! We choose rather to abide by the plain 
Scripture, and look upon this notion of the perfect innocence of infants, 
and deliverance from guilt that never existed, as obviously untenable. 

Thus have we endeavored to show that the doctrine of innate total 
depravity, as connected with the character of infants, is consistent with 
the nature of the Divine administration. 
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QustTiov I. In what respect has it been 
■aid that the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity makes God the author of sin 7 

3. How is this objection answered 7 

3. How is this doctrine objected to from 

the BUjiposition that we receive our 
souls immediately from God^ by infu- 
sion 7 

4. How is the objection answered 7 

5. By what evidence is the natural descent 

of souls sustained 7 

6. How is the doctrine of depravity object- 

ed to from the fact that there is much 
moral ffood among unregenerate men 7 

7. How is this objection answered? 

8. What are the aifferent theories present- 

ed in reference to infants 7 

9. Who have advocated the first 7 
10. The second? 11. The third? 
12. The fourth? 13. The fifth? 

14. The sixth 7 

16. Which theory best accords with the 

Bible? 
K. In what does the sixth differ from the 
fourth? 

17. In what does it differ from the fifth ? 

15. Who hav« believed in the destruction of 

in&nu? 



19. From what quotations is this made to 

appear? 

20. What is the proof that all infants will 

be saved? 

21. What is the definition o{ gvilt and /us- 

iificatUm? 

22. What Scriptures are brought to prove 

the native gmU of infants 7 

23. From what divines are quotations 

brought 7 

24. What are the four difficulties named in 

reference to the doctrine of the perfect 
innocence of infants 7 
26. In what way are brutes referred to, in 
objecting to the doctrine of the guilt 
of infants ? 

26. How is this objection answered 7 

27. How is the objection answered, in ref- 

erence to the death of justified and 
sanctified Christians? 

28. How is the objection, that it is absurd 

to make the innocent guilty for the 
act of another, answered? 

29. How is the objection, that the guilt of 

infants has already been removed 
through the atonement, answered 7 

30. What Scripture is used in answering this 

objection? 



LEOTURE XI. 

THE ATONEBIENT. — ITS NECESSITT. 

The word Atonement occurs but once in the New Testament, (Rom. 
V. 11.) In that passage the Greek is xataXXayijy^ from the verb xarai- 
iacrooi, which means to reconcile. 

It is, however, a word of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. 
In the Hebrew, the word is copher^ signifying, primarily, to cover, or 
overspread ; but is constantly used to denote the expiation or satisfaction 
made for sin, by the various sacrifices and offerings presented under the 
law. 

By lexicographers generally, the word is defined to mean an expia' 
tion or satisfaction for an injury or offejice. 

In a theological sense, by the atonementy we understand the expiation 
or satisfaction made for sin, by the sufferings and death of Christy 
whereby salvation is made possible to man. 

No subject belonging to Christianity has been thought to involve more 
intricacy, and certainly none possesses more importance, fhan the one 
now presenting itself to our consideration ; therefore, it merits at our 
hands the closest thought and the most devout supplication, that in refer- 
ence to this deeply interesting theme, we may be led to a clear percep- 
tion of the " truth as it is in Jesus." 

It will readily be perceived that the great subject of redemption through 
the atonement of Christ is predicated upon, and intimately connected 
with, the state of man as a sinner, which has been the subject of discus- 
sion in several of the preceding lectures. Indeed, it is clear, that, if man 
be not a sinner, to provide a Saviour for his redemption would be per- 
\ fectly useless. Redemption through Christ is obviously a scheme of 
^ recovery from the evils of the fall. It is a gracious remedy for the 
moral disease with which, as we have already seen, the nature of man 
is infected. To deny the existence of the disease, is to discard the neces- 
sity of the remedy. Hence, it would appear reasonable to suppose that 
our views of the nature of the remedy will be influenced by the light 
in which we view the disease for which it is provided. If we are heter- 
odox on the one point, to preserve consistency throughout our system, 
we cannot be sound in the faith upon the other. Thus, it will be seen. 
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that, in proportion as the scriptural doctrine of depravity has been depre- 
ciated or discarded, so has the doctrine of atonement been explained 
away or denied. 

Before we enter properly into the investigation of this subject, as pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, it may be proper briefly to present the leading 
views which have been entertained upon it by diflerent classes of theo- 
logians. That Jesus Christ is the Saviour of sinners, and that his 
mission into our world, and his death and suflerings, are, in some way, 
connected with this great work, is freely admitted by all. But when we 
come to speak of the nature of the connection between the death of 
Christ and the salvation of man, a great diversity of sentiment, on points 
of vast importance, is at once seen. 

The first theory which we shall notice upon this subject is generally 
denominated Socinianism, though it has been adopted by most of the 
modem Unitarians. The substance of this system we shall present in 
the language of Dr. Priestley, in his " History of the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment." The quotations have been collected and thrown together by Dr. 
Hill, in his " Lectures," as follows : 

" The great object of the mission and death of Christ was to give the 
fullest proof of a state of retribution, in order to supply the strongest 
motives to virtue ; and the making an express regard to the doctrine of 
a resurrection to immortal life the principal sanction of the laws of vir- 
tue, is an advantage peculiar to Christianity. By this peculiar advantage 
the gospel reforms the world, and remission of sin is consequent on 
reformation. For although there are some texts in which the pardon of 
sin seems to be represented as dispensed in consideration of the sufier- 
ings, the merit, the resurrection, the life, or the obedience of Christ, we 
cannot but conclude, upon a careful examination, that all these views of 
it are partial representations, and that, according to the plain general 
tenor of Scripture, the pardon of sin is, in recdity. always dispensed by 
the free mercy of God upon account of man's personal virtue, a peni- 
tent, upright heart, and a reformed, exemplary life, withou! regard to the 
sufferings or merit of any being whatever." 

From these extracts it appears, that the Socinians deny that Christ 
su^red in the room of sinners, to expiate their sins, and satisfy the 
demands of a broken law. According to their view, he only saves us, 
by leading us to the practice of virtue, through the influence of his 
example and instructions. 

The second theory we shall notice is the Arian hypothesis. This, 
while it attaches more importance than the Socinians do to the death of 
Christ, denies that it was either vicarious or expiatory ; and so falls very 
far short of the proper Scripture view. This system represents Christ 
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as more than a mere man: — as a super-angelic being, the first and 
most exalted of creation ; and that his mission into our world was a 
wonderful display of benevolence ; inasmuch as he left the high honors 
of glory, and condescended to lead a life of toil and ignominy in the 
propagation of his religion ; and then to seal the truth oi his doctrine 
with his own blood. Sufierings so great, say the Arians, by so exalted 
a character, although they are in no sense vicarious or expiatory, yet, are 
not without their influence, but constitute a powerful argument in favor 
of the salvation of sinners, since they form a sufficient ground for the 
Redeemer to claim the deliverance of all who repent and believe, as a 
reward for what he has done and suflered in their behalf. Thus, 
according to this view, the Saviour gains a power and dignity as a Me- 
diator by his sufferings, though there is seen no special necessity for 
them, inasmuch as God, had he seen fit, could have extended salvation 
to man as consistently without as with those suflerings. 

The theory which we have here presented has not only been advo- 
cated by the Arians, but, with little variation, has found favor with some 
divines having higher claims to orthodoxy ; such as Dr. Balguy of the 
established Church of England, and Dr. Price among the Dissenters. 
We will not now enter into the discussion of the peculiar character of 
the two schemes just presented ; but in the regular course of the inves- 
tigation of the Scripture doctrine of the atonement, we trust, their refu- 
tation will be sufficiently obvious. 

In pleading for their peculiar views on the subject of the atonement, 
the different parties have not only appealed to the Scriptures, but have 
instituted a course of reasoning founded upon the analogy of faith and 
the general tenor of revelation. Such a course of investigation, in 
reference to this subject, is by no means improper, provided both reason 
and revelation be allowed to occupy their proper position. But let it be 
remembered, that, while we may exercise our reason in reference to the 
correct understanding of what is plainly revealed, we are not at liberty, 
as professed Christians, to reason in opposition to the explicit declarations 
of the inspired Oracles. That this obviously important principle has 
always been observed, especially by those who have opposed the expia- 
tory character of the atonement, can by no means be affirmed. Indeed, 
there is perhaps no subject, in the investigation of which, men have 
ventured further in bold and impudent assertion, in the very face of 
plain Scripture. Such has been the spirit of many who have written in 
opposition to whfki we conceive to be the true doctrine of the atonement, 
that they have been utterly incapable of making a fair statement of the 
doctrine they opposed. They have poured their vituperation and abuse 
upon a caricature of their own invention, — a creature of their own 
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imagination, — bearing scarcely a feature of resemblance to the acknowl- 
edged sentiments of those whom they opposed. But this will more fully 
appear as we proceed in the investigation of the doctrine. 

I. The first point to which we invite attention is the difficulties in the 
ivay of man's salvation^ which rendered the atoTiement necessary. Why 
was it, it is asked, that there was a necessity for the suflferings of the 
Son of God ? To this we reply, that the great necessity for the atone- 
ment is founded upon the pure and unchangeable principles of the 
Divine government. But these must be considered in connection with 
the true character and condition of man, as well as the grand design of 
the Almighty in his creation. Let these important points be carefully 
examined, and the necessity for the great work of atonement will be 
clearly seen. 

1. Then, we say, that in proposing to himself the creation of human 
beings, the Infinite Mind must have been swayed and determined by a 
design worthy the character of the Supreme Creator. This grand 
design or reason for the creation of man could not have been predicated 
upon the nature or character of man while as yet he had no actual 
existence, but must have been the result of the Divine perfections, in 
their independent operations. " I do not here introduce any external 
impulsive cause, as moving God unto the creation of the world ; for I 
have presupposed all things distinct from him to have been produced out 
of nothing by him, and consequently to be posterior, not only to the 
motion, bu( the actuation of his will. Since, then, nothing can be ante- 
cedent to the creature beside God himself, neither can anything be a 
cause of any of his actions but what is in him ; we must not look for 
anything extrinsical unto him, but wholly acquiesce in his infinite good- 
ness, as the only moving and impelling cause." — (Pearson on the 
Creed.) 

From all that we can learn of the nature of God himself, and the 
character of his administration toward his creatures, we are led to infer, 
that, in the creation of man, the great object was the development of the 
Divine perfections, and the happiness of intelligent creatures. Anything 
repugnant to, or falling short of, this pure and exalted object, would be 
so derogatory to the Divine character, and so palpably inconsistent with 
what we see of the Divine administration, as to be utterly incapable of 
commanding the assent of an intelligent mind. 

2. If it be admitted that the above statement, in reference to the 
design of God in our creation, is correct, we inquire, in the next place, 
whether the noble and exalted powers with which man was originally 
endued were in their nature calculated to promote this design ? Now, 
it must be admitted, that the Almighty was not only perfectly free to 
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create or not to create, but also to create man as he was created, or a 
being of vastly superior or inferior powers. This being the case, it 
must follow, that infinite wisdom saw that the grand design of creation 
would be best promoted by producing beings of precisely the character 
with which man was primarily constituted. If we deny this conclusion, 
we arraign the Divine perfections, and charge the Creator with •folly ! 
As we dare not do this, we inquire, what was the primitive character 
of man ? We learp from St. Paul, that " he was made a little lower 
than the angels ;" that " he was crowned with glory and honor ;" that he 
was " set over the works " of the Divine hand ; and that " all things " 
were put in " subjection under his feet." Now, it appears from this 
that man was originally formed, not only superior to inanimate creation, 
— to stocks and stones that cannot feel, — but also superior to irrational, 
sentient existences, — to "birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things." In a word, he was made a free and morally acountable agent. 
Endued with rational powers, capable of discerning between right and 
wrong, he was a being calculated to reflect the glories of the great Cre- 
ator, by a proper exercise of the exalted powers conferred upon him. 
He was capable of enjoying God, from which alone solid happiness can 
spring. And this capacity resulted from his nature, as a free moral 
agent Hence it will appear, that the endowment of free agency, origi- 
nally conferred upon man, was calculated to promote his own happi- 
ness, and to exhibit the glorious perfections of the Creator, which, as 
we have seen, accords with the grand design in creation 

3. From the character of man as a frpe moral agent, it necessarily 
follows that he must be placed under a law adapted to his nature. 
There is apparent a fitness and harmony throughout the system of the 
universe, which necessarily results from the perfections of him who 
made all things. The various parts of the works of God are placed in 
situations suitable to their nature ; thus the fish are assigned to the 
aqueous element, while the birds are allowed to fly in the air. The 
entire material universe is placed under a system of government corre- 
spondent to its nature, known by the appellation of physical laics, or 
laws of nature. To have placed mere matter under a system of moral 
government, would have been a blunder too glaring to have been possi- 
ble for infinite wisdom. Equally absurd would it be for irrational, sen- 
tient beings to be placed under a law suited only either to unorganized, 
lifeless matter, or intellectual moral agents. How then could we sup- 
pose that the infinitely wise Creator would produce a race of rational, 
intelligent beings, endued with free moral agency, as we have seen 
man to be, and leave them either without a law for the government of 
their actions, or place them under a system of government not suited to 
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their nature ? The idea is most preposterous, and disgraceful to the 
Divine character. To have pbced man under the regulation of laws 
only suited to lifeless matter, would have heen to reduce him to the 
character of a clod or a pehhle ; to have placed him under laws suited 
to irrational, sentient heings, would have heen to reduce his character to 
the level of " the heasts which perish ;" but to have left him entirely 
destitute of law, would have been to strike him from existence at a 
blow ; for all creation, whether material or immaterial, whether rational 
or irrational, is, by the wise arrangement of the great Ruler of the uni* 
verse, placed under a system of government completely adapted to the 
diversified character of the things to be governed. 

This beautiful and harmonious adaptation of law to the character 
of the creatures of God, necessarily results from the infinite perfectionr 
of the Creator ; so that it cannot possibly be otherwise, unless we would 
destroy the Divine government, and annihilate the perfections of Jeho- 
vah. From the principles here laid down, the truth of which we think 
cannot be denied, it will necessarily follow, that either to have left man 
without a rule for the government of his conduct, or to have given him 
a law not suited to his character as a moral agent, would have been 
either to have made him something entirely dififerent from what he 
was, to have destroyed his very existence, or, what is far worse, to 
have deranged or annihilated the perfections of the great Creator him- 
self. 

4. In the next place, we would notice that this law, adapted to the 
character of man, under which we have seen that he must have been 
placed, must necessarily be of such a character that man may either 
obey or disobey it. Whatever theory we may adopt in reference to the 
freedom of the human will, if it would deprive an accountable moral 
agent of the power to do either good or evil, we may rest assured that 
it is false. A moral, accountable agent must, of necessity, possess this 
power ; otherwise you might as well speak of rewarding the sparks 
for ** flying upwards," or of punishing the rivers for discliarging their 
waters into the ocean. Hence it will follow, that the law under which 
man was placed was such that he might have kept it, although he was 
free to disobey it. There is no possible way of avoiding this conclu- 
sion but by denying the character in which man was created, which, as 
already shown, would arraign the attributes of his Creator. 

Again ; as the grand design of the Almighty, in the creation of man, 
was that his oum glory might be displayed in the happiness of his crea' 
tures, it was, therefore, necessary, for the attainment of this end, to pro- 
mote the obedience and virtue of man. That happiness is necessarily 
connected with obedience and virtue, is one of the plainest principles 

9 
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of philosophy, as well as religion. " To be good is to be happy," has 
become a maxim of acknowledged truth. Vice produces misery, as a 
necessary and invariable consequence. Hence the Almighty, in order 
to secure the happiness of man, endeavored, by all appropriate means, 
to secure his obedience and virtue. But this could only be accom- 
plished by placing him under appropriate law ; for where there is no 
law or rule of action, there can be no obedience, no transgression, no 
virtue, no vice ; in a word, without law, there can be neither moral 
good or evil ; there can be no distinction in the qualities of actions ; nor 
can we see how an intelligent, accountable agent could exist. 

5. In the next place, it would follow, that, in order to carry out the 
original design of the happiness of man, this suitable law must be 
plainly prescribed. A law unrevealed can be of no avail. How can 
man be expected or required to perform his duty, unless he be informed 
of its nature ? Hence, at the first creation, the Almighty made a plain 
revelation of his will to man. None can know the mind of God, but by 
revelation from him ; hence, to deny revelation would be to deny that 
the will of God is the law under which man is placed ; or otherwise 
we must deny the accountability of man, and discard the entire system 
of rewards and punishments. 

6. But, in the next place, it must be obvious, that the revelation to 
man of a suitable law for the government of his conduct, can be of no 
avail unless there be affixed an adequate penalty. In fact, a law with- 
out a penalty is a contradiction in terms, — a manifest absurdity. The 
moment you abstract the penalty, the quality of law ceases, and the 
command can be nothing more than mere advice. Therefore, we see 
clearly the propriety, and even the absolute necessity, of annexing to 
the law an adequate penalty. With Divine authority and consistent 
propriety it was said, " In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die." 

It has been contended by some, who admit the propriety of what they 
would be pleased to call an adequate penalty, that the penalty of death, 
here specified, was unnecessarily severe ; therefore, although this point 
has been touched in the discussion of the fall of man, some further 
•observations may, in this place, be necessary. 

It must, then, be admitted, in the first place, that the prime object of 
penalty is to prevent crime, so far as this can be accomplished without 
destroying the moral agency and accountability of man. Had it been 
possible so to frame the penalty of the law as either to prevent the pos- 
sibility of obedience on the one hand, or of disobedience on the other, 
the necessfury consequence would have been, that man could no longer 
be rewardable or punishable, but must sink to the station of inanimate 
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or irrational creation. Hence, it is plain, that, in the selection of the pen- 
alty for the Adamic law, the Almighty not only had respect to the pre- 
vention of crime, and the promotion of the happiness of his creatures, 
but also to the preservation of the great principles of his moral govern- 
ment, as well as the security to man of the high dignity of free moral 
agency and accountability to God. When these great essential objects, 
for the accomplishment of which the penalty was designed, are taken 
into the account, it is utterly impossible for man, with his limited pow- 
ers, to say, without the most daring presumption, that the penalty was 
not the most appropriate that could possibly have been selected. It is 
certain that, if the penalty has any influence at all, in proportion as it is 
increased in severity will the probability of obedience be increased. 
Therefore, to say that the threatened penalty was too severe, is in 
cfiect to say that the probability for disobedience, and consequent mis- 
ery, should have been rendered greater than it was. With how little 
semblance of reason this can be contended for, will be manifest, when 
we reflect that, great as the penalty was, it did not absolutely secure 
obedience ; the event shows that man did transgress. Surely, then, 
there could have been no necessity for adding to the probability of that 
event. We think it must be admitted that it is impossible for man, 
a priori, to determine how great the penalty must have been, to have 
destroyed his accountability, by giving too great security to obedience ; 
or how small it must have been, to have destroyed his accountability, by 
giving too great security to disobedience. For anything that we can 
certainly know, the smallest increase or diminution of the penalty might 
have wrested from man his character as a free moral agent, and ren- 
dered him utterly unfit for either reward or punishment. Once more ; 
that it is obviously inconsistent for a believer in the truth of revelation 
to cavil about the nature of the penalty of the original law, must be 
admitted, when we reflect that it amounts, virtually, to an impeachment 
of the Divine attributes. To say that the Divine Being did not so com- 
prehend the entire character and relations of his own creatures, as to 
know certainly what description of penalty was the best calculated to 
promote his grand design in creation, is directly to assail his Avisdom. 
To say that he chose to aflix one penalty to the law, when he knew 
that another was better suited to the grand end in view, is an impudent 
attack upon his goodness. Hence it will follow, that, unless we venture 
to assail the Divine perfections, if we admit the truth of revelation, 
which declares explicitly, " In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die" we are compelled to admit that the annexed penalty was 
the most appropriate, and the best calculated to promote the grand 
design in man's creation, of any that could have been selected. He 
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whose wisdom and goodness are so gloriously exhibited throughoat 
his works, in the perfect adaptation of the means to the end, cannot be 
supposed, in reference to the moral government of man, the most 
important being belonging to sublunary creation, to have blundered so 
ogregiously as to have selected inappropriate means for the accomplish- 
ment of his excellent and glorious purpose. 

7. The only remaining consideration, in order that we may arrive at 
the ground of necessity for the atonement, is for us to ascertain whether 
there was a necessity for the execution of the penalty, after the law had 
been violated ; or whether it might have been remitted, independent of 
satisfaction or expiation ? To this inquiry we would reply, that every 
consideration which urged the propriety of the threatening, or even of 
the establishment of the law itself, with equal propriety and force 
demanded the execution of the penalty. To affix a penalty to a law, 
and then permit disobedience to pass with impunity, and the threatened 
penalty to be entirely forgotten or disregarded, would be perfect mock- 
ery. Therefore, when man transgressed, the truth, justice, mercy, and 
all the attributes of God, as well as the stability and honor of the eter- 
nal throne itself, cried aloud for the execution of the penalty of the vio- 
lated law. 

1. Those who have denied the necessity, and consequently the real- 
ity, of the atonement, have contended that the Almighty might, consist- 
ently, by the exercise of his mere prerogative, as Governor of the 
universe, have extended pardon to the sinner, without any satisfaction 
or condition whatever. To this we would reply, that perhaps such 
might be the case, provided the Almighty were destitute of moral char- 
acter, and regardless of moral principle. But a little reflection will 
show that such a course of procedure would be at war with the holy 
and immutable perfections of God. 

(1.) God had positively denounced the penalty, "In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.'^ This was the unequivocal hn- 
qiiage of God himself. Had no regard been paid to this after man had 
transgressed, where would have been the truth of God ? And what 
kind of a lesson on the subject of veracity would herein have been 
inculcated upon the intelligent universe ? 

(2.) Upon this principle, where would have been the justice of God? 
Had not the affixing of the penalty been in accordance with the eternal 
rectitude of the Divine character, it never could have been threatened ; 
and if so, it will necessarily follow that the same immutable principles 
of rectitude which first authorized the penalty will require its execu- 
tion. Indeed, to say that God has a right to remit a threatened penalty, 
independent of satisfaction or atonement, is to deny that he has the right 
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to execute it ; for a right to inflict a penalty or punishment can only be 
founded upon the supposition that it is just ; and if it be in accordance 
with justice to inflict the penalty, it must follow that if it be not inflicted 
the claims of justice are infringed. Again ; upon the supposition that 
Ood has a right to remit any penalty, by the mere exercise of his pre- 
rogative, it would follow, that, upon the same principle, he may remit 
every penalty, and that not only in reference to its severity, but to its 
whole extent and influence. And if it be right, according to the princi- 
ples of justice, to remit all penalty and punishment, it cannot be con- 
sistent with goodness to inflict any punishment whatever ; for it is most 
clear, that the goodness of God must always seek the happiness of his 
creatures, so far as it can be done consistently with his rectitude. 
Thus it would appear, that pardon without an atonement, on the prin- 
ciple of prerogative, would deprive the Almighty of all right to punish 
oflknders, nullify the principles of justice, and overturn the government 
of God altogether. 

(3.) But, in the next place, it may easily be seen, that the above plan 
of pardon by prerogative, independent of atonement, is also repugnant to 
the goodness of God. The grand object of law is the happiness and 
well-being of the intelligent universe. The great Governor of all cannot 
act upon the principle of clearing the guilty without inflicting a positive 
iojary on the innocent ; for it is to the interest of all intelligent beings, 
that the Divine government be sustained. Upon its stability depends not 
only their happiness, but their very existence itself. Let it be known 
that crime is not to be punished, that law is merely a form, and threatened 
penalty but a mockery, and who can tell the consequence that would 
immediately result throughout the vast extent of God*^ moral dominions ? 
A license for universal rebellion would be proclaimed ;. and soon the 
intelligent universe would become a ruinous wreck. With such an 
example of disregard for principle in the Divine administration before 
them, what hope could there have been that man, or any of the subjects 
of God's moral government, could afterward have paid any regard to the 
Divine command ? Therefore, the Divine goodness itself, which would 
prevent the universal prevalence of anarchy and rebellion, and the con- 
sequent misery and eternal ruin of millions of worlds, joins her voice 
with the pleadings of justice, for the honor and security of the Divine 
throne, for the preservation of the principles of immutable rectitude in 
the Divine administration, and for the promotion of the happiness of 
God's intelligent creatures, in opposition to the ruinous scheme of pardon 
by prerogative, independent of atonement. 

2. In the next place, we will notice that some have contended, that, 
even if there were a doubt with regard to the propriety of extending 
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pardon by prerogative to all classes of transgressors indiscriminately, 
there can be no doubt of its propriety and fitness on the condition of 
repentance. This is the ground taken by Socinus, and it has been 
strenuously insisted upon by Dr. Priestley, and the modern Socinians 
and Unitarians generally. But that it is alike repugnant to reason, fact, 
and Scripture, we think may be easily shown. 

(1.) Let it be remembered, that to plead for the propriety of pardon on 
the ground of repentance, is, in effect, to acknowledge that it cannot 
consistently be conferred by the mere prerogative of God, by which it has 
been contended that he may relax his law at pleasure, and relinquish 
his right to punish the sinner. To say that repentance is required as 
the condition, is to admit that there is something in the principles of 
unbending rectitude, by which the Divine government is swayed, that 
would render it improper to pardon offenders indiscriminately, merely 
on the principle of mercy. This soheme, then, evidently acknowledges 
the necessity of a satisfaction of some kind, in order to pardon ; but the 
question is, whether that satisfaction is bare repentance. Here we may 
observe, in the second place, that the word repentance, in the Scriptures, 
is taken in two different senses ; but in neither acceptation can it furnish 
a just and independent ground for pardon. 1. It means sorrow for sin, 
induced solely by the apprehension or realization of the dreadful punish- 
ment and misery necessarily resulting therefrom, without being founded 
upon any pure principle of hatred to sin on account of its intrinsic moral 
evil, or leading to any genuine reformation of heart and life. The dis- 
pensing of pardon upon a repentance of this kind, is not only destitute 
of the least countenance from fact and Scripture, but it would be as 
completely subversive of all moral government as if no condition were 
required whatever. If this principle were admitted, it would follow that 
God is bound to extend pardon to every repentant criminal, and that, too, 
as soon as he begins to repent. This is contradicted by the fact that all 
men, even after they repent of their sins, are left in this world to suffer 
more or less the evil consequences thereof. Now, if repentance is the 
only and sufficient ground for pardon, every repentant sinner should imme- 
diately be released from all punishment whatever. But again ; is it not 
evident that any sinner, so soon as all hope of advantage from crime 
were gone, and he began to feel the just punishment of his sins, would 
inmiediately begin to repent ; and thus no sooner would the punishment 
begin to be felt, than it would be removed ? This would, in effect, over- 
turn all government, and proclaim complete and immediate indemnity 
for all transgression. 

(2.) In the next place, repentance, in the Scriptures, is taken for that 
sincere and heartfelt sorrow for sin, on account of its intrinsic evil and 
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ofiensiveness in the sight of a holy God, which leads to a reformation of 
heart and life, from pure and evangelical principle. In reference to a 
repentance of this kind, we would say, in the first place, that, indepen- 
dent of grace received through the atonement of Christ, it is utterly out 
of the power of any man thus to repent. This necessarily follows from 
the totally depraved character of man as a fallen sinner, which has 
already been discussed. Now, to make this repentance, which can 
only result from the atonement of Christ, a consideration by which the 
necessity of that atonement shall be superseded, is manifestly absurd. 
But even if we admit the possibility of repentance, in the full sense of the 
word, independent of the atonement, this repentance could nevertheless be 
no just ground for pardon. It could not change the relation of the sinner 
to the violated law. He would still be charged with the guilt of trans- 
gression, however penitent he might be. This guilt nothing but pardon 
can remove. Were it the case that repentance could remove the guilt 
of the sinner, independent of pardon, then pardon itself would be entirely 
superseded. Again ; it is clear that repentance, however sincere it may 
be, and however great the immediate benefits resulting from it, can have 
no retrospective bearing, so as to cancel past ofifence. Were it true that 
full and immediate pardon fiows directly consequent upon repentance, 
then it would follow that the broken constitution of the intemperate, the 
wasted fortune of the profligate, and the blasted character of the criminal, 
would, upon reformation of heart and life, immediately be restored ; but 
such is evidently not the fact. As in reference to the things of this 
life, repentance, while it may deliver us from falling again into such 
crimes and misfortunes as we have forsaken and endeavored to escape, 
cannot immediately deliver us from the bitter consequences of past mis- 
doings and folly; so, upon the same principle,, in reference to spiritual 
things, while it may prevent a further accumulation of guilt, and an 
exposure to increased punishment, it cannot afiect the past, so as to 
remove the guilt, and release from the punishment already contracted 
and incurred. 

Again ; to suppose that repentance can purchase exemption from pun- 
ishment incurred by past ofience, is to suppose that we are not continu- 
ally indebted to God the full tribute of all the service we are capable of 
lendering. If the service of to-day may not only meet the demands of 
God upon us for the time being, but also enable us to satisfy the un- 
liquidated claims of yesterday, then it follows that it is possible for us to 
perform works of supererogation ; — to do more than God requires of us, 
and thus procure a surplus of merit, which we may transfer to the 
benefit of our more destitute neighbor ; or by which we may accumulate 
an account in our own favor, so as to bring the Almighty, according to 
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striot principles of law, actually in our debt. How absurd the hy- 
pothesis ! 

Once more ; a close examination of the subject will show, that pardon, 
upon the principle of repentance abne, is self-contradictory and absurd. 
To say that pardon is predicated upon repentance, is to admit that it can* 
not take place otherwise ; and if so, then it would follow that there must 
be a hindering cause : but no hindering cause can exist, except the 
obligations of the Almighty to maintain the principles of his moral 
goyernment. But if the Almighty is under obligations to maintain the 
principles of his moral government then it will follow that he is not at 
liberty to pardon, even the penitent offender, without an atonement or expi- 
ation for past guilt ; for the law denounces " death as the wages of sin," 
irrespective of penitence or impenitence. Thus it appears that pardon 
for sin without atonement, whether the sinner be penitent or impenitent, 
would be repugnant to the principles of law; and this plan of pardon 
would abrogate the Divine government, as really as it could be done by 
the system of pardon on the principle of mere prerogative. 

Finally ; the Scriptures give no countenance to either of these modes 
of pardon. It is therein declared that God " will by no means clear the 
guilty." " The soul that sinneth, it shaL die." "The wages of sin is 
death ;" and " Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them." These are the statutes of the 
Divine government ; and they stand with equal force against the peni- 
tent and the impenitent; nor can they, in the least, mitigate their 
rigor, or release their hold upon the criminal, however penitent he may 
be, till their claims are met, and their full demands satisfied, by an 
adequate atonement. It is true that the Scriptures present the promise 
of mercy to the sincere penitent; but it is not upon the ground or merit 
of repentance, but through the atoning sacrifice of him who is " exalted 
a prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness 
of sins." Thus have we seen that the necessity for the great work of the 
atonement of Christ is founded upon the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment, taken in connection with the grand design of the Almighty in the 
creation of man, as well as the true character of man as a free moral 
agent, who, by the abuse of that liberty, has fallen under the penalty of 
a violated law, and consequently lies in a state of g^ilt and misery. 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XI. 



8. 



4. 



QvBfTioN I. What is the only passage in 
which the word atonement occurs in 
the New Testament? 
t. What is the Greek word there used, and 
what does it mean 7 
What is the Hebrew word for atone- 
ment, and what does it mcau? 
What is the definition as gi^en by lexi- 
cographers generally? 
S. How is the word understood in a theo- 
logical sense ? 
C. Upon what important doctrine is the 
atonement founded ? 

7. What is the Socinian Tiew of the atone- 

ment? 

8. Explain the Arian view of the subject ? 

9. What is the ground of necessity for the 

atonement T 

10. What was the erand design in the crea- 

tion of man T 

11. What was the primitiTe character of 

man? 
18. IKd that character accord with the de- 
sign in creation ? 
18. How does it appear necessary that man 

should have been placed under law ? 
14. What description or law was essential 

for his goTemment ? 
If. From what does the adaptation of law to 

the subjects result ? 
18. Why was it necessary that man should 

be capable of either obeying or dis- 

tbtjimg the law ? 



17. Why was it requisite to promote the 

obedience of man ? 

18. What was the only method by which 

this could be accomplished? 

19. Why was it requisite tnat the law should 

be prescribed ? 

20. Why was the aflixing of a penalty neces- 

sary? 

21. How can it be shown that the most 

suitable ^naity was selected ? 

22. Why was it necessary to execute the 

Eenalty ? 
at two sTounds of pardon hate been 
presented by those who deny the 
atonement ? 

24. How does it appear that pardon on the 

principle of mere prerogative is impos- 
sible? 

25. Why cannot pardon be on the ground of 

repentance ? 

26. In what two senses is repentance under- 

stood? 

27. How does it appear that pardon on the 

ground of repentance is repugnant to 
acknowledged fact? 

28. How does it appear that it is repugnant 

to Scripture? 

29. How is the necessity for the atonement 

shown in this lecture? 



LECTURE XII. 

THE ATONEMENT. — ITS NATURE. 

Having seen, in the preceding lecture, the necessity for the atonement, 
we now enter upon the investigation of its nature. 

No subject connected with our holy religion has been attacked by 
unbelievers with more virulence than this. They have summoned to the 
onset the utmost power of invective and raillery which their ingenuity 
could devise and their venom employ. But in no part of their wanton 
assault upon the principles of religion have they more glaringly exhib- 
ited their disingenuousnese and their ignorance. That they may oppose 
with success, they first misrepresent. Their version of the Christian 
doctrine of atonement has been generally presented in something like the 
following miserable caricature : — " That the Almighty created man holy 
and happy ; but, because he simply tasted an apple, he instantly became 
enraged against him and all his posterity, until he had wreaked his ven- 
geance by killing his own innocent Son, when he immediately got over 
his passion, and was willing to make friends with man." Such is the 
horrible and blasphemous figment of the doctrine of atonement exhibited 
by infidels, for the fiendish purpose of scorn and ridicule. But how 
vastly different is this from the truth ! Let unbelievers first inform 
themselves correctly, and they will find less reason to scoff* and deride. 

But to the law and to the testimony. With the most implicit reliance 
upon its truth, we appeal to the Word of God for information upon the 
important subject before us. 

I. We would endeavor to establish the grand and leading proposition, 
that the death of Christ is, according to the Scriptures, the meritorious 
and procuring cause of man's salvation. The whole doctrine of atone- 
ment is evidently based upon the proposition now before us ; and, conse- 
quently, we shall endeavor carefully to define the terms of the proposi- 
tion, before we bring the subject to the test of Scripture. 

1. Then, by the " meritorious and procuring cause of salvation," we 
mean more than is admitted upon the Socinian hypothesis. Even by 
this scheme, which perhaps the most of all schemes depreciates the 
merits of Christ, his death is not entirely discarded as useless, and in 
every sense of the word disconnected with human salvation. But if we 
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inquire in what sense the death of Christ is connected with salvation, 
according to this system, it will be seen to allow no merit, in the proper 
sense of the word, but only to admit an indirect influence to his death ; 
as it sealed the truth of his doctrine, honored him as a martyr, and thus 
became instrumental in leading men to repentance, by which they would 
necessarily be saved, whatever may be the circumstances or instrumen- 
tality by which that repentance is produced. By this scheme it will 
readily be seen that repentance, and not the death of Christ, is the 
meritorious cause of salvation ; and the death of Christ cannot, in the 
proper sense, be considered as strictly necessary ; since the death of any 
other being, as well as many otlier circumstances, might be instrumental 
in inducing men to repent. 

2. By the " meritorious and procuring cause of salvation," we mean 
more than is admitted by the modern Arian hypothesis. By this 
scheme, the death of Christ is only necessary to salvation as it gives an 
exhibition of his disinterested benevolence, in voluntarily submitting to 
sufierings so great in the behalf of others ; and thus enables him as 
Mediator to claim the salvation of sinners as his reward. This scheme, 
it may be observed, destroys the absolute necessity for the death of 
Christ, inasmuch as it makes salvation depend solely on the personal 
virtue and dignity of the character of the Mediator. Now it is clear 
' that the actual sufferings of Christ could not add anything to the intrinsic 
virtue and personal dignity of his character. He was a being of the 
same exalted character before his incarnation, and possessed quite as 
much benevolence before his suflerings ; and it cannot be supposed that 
his actual humiliation and matchless suflerings were necessary to demon- 
strate, to the satisfaction of the Father, the excellency of the character 
of his immaculate Son. Had this been the only necessity for the death 
of Christ, well might it have been dispensed with ; and we may rest 
assured that the benevolence of the Father could never have required it. 
But, by the phrase, " meritorious and procuring cause of salvation," 
as applied to the death of Christ, we mean, 1. That there were obstruc- 
tions in the way of man's salvation, which could not possibly be removed 
without the death of Christ. 2. That his suflerings were vicarious and 
expiatory : — that he died in our room and stead, to satisfy the claims of 
law against us, and thereby to render it possible for God to extend to us 
the mercy of salvation, on such terms as his wisdom and goodness might 
devise and propose. This we present as the full and absolute sense in 
which the death of Christ was necessary to roan*s salvation, and as the 
proper scriptural view in which the atonement of Christ is the " merito- 
rious cause of salvation." The doctrine here briefly stated occupies so 
important a position, and stands so conspicuously to view throughout the 
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entire yolumc of revelation, that a mere quotation of all the passages in 
which it is contained, would be a transcript of a large portion of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

So deeply interwoven is the doctrine of atonement with the whole 
system of revelation, that it is not only expressly presented in numerous 
passages of the New 'Testament, but adumbrated, with a greater or less 
degree of clearness and force, in the types and predictions of the Old 
Testament. Many of these, it is true, considered in an isolated state, 
are not sufficiently definite and explicit to amount to satisfactory proof; 
but taken in connection with the general tenor of Scripture upon this 
subject, and with the direct and unequivocal declarations ^-ith which the 
whole system of revelation abounds, their evidence is too weighty to be 
entirely overlooked. 

(1.) An intimation, too clear to be misunderstood, concerning the incar- 
nation and sacrificial sufierings of Christ, is contained in the first promise 
or announcement of a Redeemer after the fall. Gen. iii. 15. God said 
to the serpent, " I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel." Here, we may observe, there is an intimation of a 
character styled the " seed of the woman," and consequently human in 
one sense, who must be superhuman, or at least superior to Adam, in 
another sense ; for he is to " bruise the head " of the serpent, or gain a 
signal victory over him, who had just gained so great a triumph over 
Adam. Observe, in the second place, that this triumph is not to be a 
bloodless conquest; — it is not to be gained without a struggle, and, at 
least, some degree of sufiering ; for the serpent was to " bruise the heel " 
of " the seed of the woman." This evidently refers to the sufierings of 
Christ, by which redemption from the miseries of the fall was to be 
extended to man. Now, as Christ, who is universally admitted to be 
the " seed of the woman" here spoken of, "did no sin," but was per- 
fectly innocent, we can see no consistency in his " heel being bruised," 
or in his being permitted to suffer in the least, unless it was by way of 
expiation, in the room and stead of others ; therefore, we see in this 
ancient promise at least a dawn of light upon the doctrine of atonement 
through the sufierings of Christ. 

(2.) Our next argument on this point is based upon the sacrificial wor^ 
ship of the ancient patriarchs. There can be but little doubt with regard 
to the origin of animal sacrifices. Were there no historic record upon 
this subject, it would appear, a priori^ impossible for this system of wor- 
ship to have originated with man. There is nothing in nature which 
could have led unassisted human reason to infer that God could be pro- 
pitiated by the blood of slain victims. So far as reason alone is con- 
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eerned, a conclusion quite opposite to this would have been the most 
natural. Sacrificial worship must have originated by the appointment 
of God. This may be clearly inferred from the Mosaic history. Imme- 
diately after the fall, it is said, '* Unto Adam also and to his wife did the 
Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed them." Commentators are 
generally agreed that the skins here spoken of were taken from animals 
slain in sacrifice as. a sin-ofifering to God. As yet, the ravages of death 
had not entered the world, nor had the use of animal food been allowed 
to man ; therefore, the most rational inference is, that God, immediately 
after the fall and the first promise of a Redeemer, by his own express 
appointment, instituted sacrificial worship, connected with the duty of 
faith in him who, by the ofiering of himself in the fulness of time, was 
to " bruise the head of the serpent," and atone for the sins of the world. 
That this is the true origin of sacrifices, may be strongly inferred from 
the fact that Abel and others of the patriarchs were soon engaged in 
similar worship. It could not have been an invention of their own, for 
they are said to have performed it in faith, which clearly implies, not 
only the Divine authority for the institution, but also its typical reference 
to the promised Messiah, the great object of true faith in all ages. 

The following remarks upon the passage before us are from the Com- 
mentary of Matthew Henry : — " Those coats of skin had a significancy. 
The beasts whose skins they were must be slain, slain before their eyes, 
to show them what death is, and, (as it is Eccl. iii. 18,) that they may 
see that they themselves are mortal and d^ing. It is supposed they were 
slain, not for food, but for sacrifice, to typify the great Sacrifice, which 
in the latter end of the world should be ofiered once for all : thus, the 
first thing that died was a sacrifice, or Christ in a figure, who is there- 
fore said to be * the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.' " The 
following comment upon the same words is from Dr. A. Clarke : — " It 
is very likely that the skins out of which their clothing was made were 
taken ofi* animals whose blood had been poured out as a sin offering to 
God ; for, as we find Cain and Abel offering sacrifices to God, we may 
fairly presume that God had givpn them instructions upon this head ; 
nor is it likely that the notion of a sacrifice could have ever occurred to 
the mind of man, without an express revelation from God. Hence we 
may safely infer, 1. That as Adam and Eve needed this clothing as soon 
as they fell, and death had not as yet made any ravages in the animal 
world, it is most likely that the skins were taken ofi* victims ofiered 
under the direction of God himself, and in faith of Him who in the ful- 
ness of time was to make an atonement by his death. And, 2dly, i*: 
sty«ms reasonable, also, that this matter should be brought about in such 
a way that Satan and death should have no triumph, when the very 
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first death that took place in the world was an emblem and type of that 
death which should conquer Satan, destroy his empire, reconcile God 
to man, convert man to God, sanctify human nature, and prepare it for 
heaven." 

Again ; in Gen. vii. 2, we find the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts specially mentioned. As this was previous to the flood, and 
consequently at a time when the grant of animal food had not as yet 
been made to man, it presents a strong evidence of the Divine appoint- 
ment of animal sacrifices at this early period. Unless we admit that 
God had given commandment for certain kinds of beasts to be ofifered 
in sacrifice, this distinction of clean and unclean beasts cannot be ration- 
ally accounted for. That this distinction was founded upon the Divine 
institution of sacrificial worship, is further evidenced by the fact, that 
Noah was commanded to take with him into the ark a greater number 
of clean than of unclean animals ; and as soon as he came forth from 
the ark, he engaged in the work of sacrifice. Now, if the clean beasts 
were such as had been appointed as proper for sacrifice, and especially 
as Noah ofiered sacrifices immediately upon leaving the ark, the pro- 
priety of a greater number of that description of animals being preserved 
is at once manifest. 

Since, then, we 'find satisfactory evidence that animal sacrifices were 
thus early established by Divine appointment, we cannot consistently 
deny that they were expiatory in their character. Death was declared 
to be the penalty of the ori^mal law ; and it is one of the settled princi- 
ples of the Divine government that " the wages of sin is deathJ*^ From 
this it would appear, that, whatever may be the circumstances under 
which death takes place, it must have a direct connection with sin. 
This connection, so far as we can infer from the Scriptures, must either 
be of the nature of a penalty or of an atonement. If life be taken by 
the direct authority of God, and the being thus slain is not a substitute 
or an offering in the behalf of others, the death which thus takes place 
must be the infliction of the penalty of the violated law ; but wherever 
the idea of substitution is recognized, and the sufierings of death by the 
appointment of God are vicarious, there is no rational way of account- 
ing for them but upon the admission that they are also expiatory. Now^, 
as God commanded animal sacrifices to be ofiercd by the patriarchs, as 
an act of religious worship, the institution must have had reference to 
the condition, and been designed for the benefit, not of the animals sac- 
rificed, but of him who presented the ofiering. And what could there 
have been connected with the character of man but sin, to require this 
bloody sacrifice in his behalf? And in what way could man have 
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deriyed any benefit therefrom, unless it was intended, in some sense, to 
expiate or atone for his sins ? 

Thus we discover that, from the very nature of animal sacrifices, 
their expiatory character may be rationally inferred. And in order to 
make the argument from the patriarchal sacrifices conclusive, in the 
establishment of the vicarious and expiatory character of the death of 
Christ, it is only necessary for us to admit that those sacrifices were 
typical of the great and only availing Sacrifice for sin. That this 
important point stands prominently recognized in the whole tenor of 
Scripture, will be abundantly seen in the sequel of this investigation. 

The first act of sacrifice to God, of which we have any express rec- 
ord, is that of Cain and Abel, in Gen. iv. 3 — 7. " And in process of 
time it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
ofienng unto the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of 
his flock, and of the fat thefeof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering ; but unto Cain and to his ofiering he had not respect. 
And Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. And the Lord 
said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? and why is thy countenance 
fidien ? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
doest not well* sin lieth at the door." With this account of the trans- 
action we must connect St. Paul's comment upon the same, in Heb. xi. 
4. " By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by whjch he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testify 
ing of his gifts : and by it he being dead yet speaketh." 

In reference to the transaction here recorded, there has been much 
written both for and against the Divine appointment and expiatory char- 
acter of the patriarchal sacrifices. But it is not necessary to our purpose 
to enter specially upon the many questions, in connection with this sub- 
ject, which have engaged the attention of commentators and critics. We 
shall, however, endeavor to point out several circumstances connected 
with this sacrifice, which plainly indicate its expiatory character and 
typical reference to Christ, and which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
upon any other hypothesis. 

(L) Let it be noted, that, according to the comment of the apostle, 
the sacrifice of Abel was ofiered *^byfaith/^ When we examine what 
is said in reference to the ancient worthies in the eleventh chapter to 
the Hebrews, we discover that their faith rested on certain promises ; 
and the clear inference is, that such must also have been the case with 
the faith of Abel. But let us inquire what that promise was. Here, if 
we deny that Abel, in this transaction, was acting under Divine instruc- 
tions, in the performance of a religious service, we see no possible way 
in which his sacrifice could have been " ofiered In/ faith.'* Hence we 
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have the plainest evidence that this sacrificial worship was by the 
express appointment of God. Again ; unless we admit that the victims 
he . presented were a sin-ofiering, expiatory in their character, and 
adumbrative of the offering of Christ as an atonement for the sins of the 
world, we can see no suitable object for the faith of Abel to have em- 
braced in connection with the ofiering presented ; nor can we see the 
least sign'ficancy in the character of the sacrifice. But if we admit 
that the ofiering of animal sacrifice by Abel was according to the 
appointment of God, — a typical representation designed to direct the 
faith to the " Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world," — 
the whole subject is at once plain and impressive. 

(2.) Notice the peculiar character of the ofiering of Abel, as contra- 
distinguished from that of Cain. The latter " brought of the fruit of 
the ground ;" but the former *' brought of the firstlings of his fiock and 
of the fat thereof." Now if we admit that animal sacrifices, by the 
express appointment of God, were at once an acknowledgment by the 
sacrificer of his own sin, and of his faith in the great atoning Sacrifice, 
the reason why the offering of Abel was " better " and more successful 
than that of Cain is at once obvious ; but if we deny this, we can see 
no reason for the superiority of the one offering to the other. 

(3.) The apostle styles the offering of Abel " a mare excellent sacri- 
fice " than that of Cain. The word nUiova^ here rendered more excellent, 
has been the subject of criticism with the learned. Some have contended 
that it means a greater quantity, and others, a better quality or kind of 
offering. The translation of Wickliffc, it cannot be denied, is as literal 
a rendering as can be made. As Archbishop Magee has observed, 
though " it is uncouth, it contains the full force of the original. It ren- 
ders the passage * a much more sacrifice,' &c." Whatever may be the 
conclusion in reference to the sense in which this " much more " is to 
be taken, — whether it relates to nature, quantity, or gtudity, — it must 
be admitted that it points out the peculiarity in the offering of Abel, 
which gave it superiority with God over that of Cain, and became the 
testimony to Abel " that he was righteous.** Now if God had ordained 
by express command that *' righteousness " or justification was to be 
obtained by faith in the atoning Saviour, and had instituted animal sac- 
rifice as the typical representation of that atonement, the reasonableness 
and propriety of the whole procedure, — the offering of Abel, the 
respect that God had to his off*ering, the righteousness he thereby 
obtained, and the Divine testimony it gave him that his gifts were 
accepted, — are all clearly exhibited. But if this be denied, we see no 
way of accounting for and explaining these circumstances. Hence we 
conclude, that in the " offering" of Abel we have a clear typical repre- 
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Mntation of the vicarious and expiatory character of the death of Christ 
The following is presented by Archbishop Magee, as a brief summary 
of the conclusion of many of the ancient divines upon this subject 
** Abel, in firm reliance on the promise of God, and in obedience to his 
command, offered that sacrifice which had been enjoined as the reli- 
gious expression of his faith ; while Cain, disregarding the gracious 
•assurances that had been vouchsafed, or at least disdaining to adopt 
the prescribed mode of manifesting his belief, poesibly as not appear- 
ing to his reason to possess any efficacy or natural fitness, thought 
he had sufiiciently acquitted himself of his duty in acknowledging 
the general superintendence of God, and expressing his gratitude to 
the Supreme Benefactor, by presenting some of those good things 
which he thereby professed to have been derived from his bounty. 
In short, Cain, the first-bom of the fall, exhibits the first fruits of 
his parent's disobedience, in the arrogance and self-sufficiency of 
reason rejecting the aids of revelation, because they fell not within 
its apprehension of right. He takes the first place in the annals of 
Deism, and displays, in his proud rejection of the ordinance of sacrifice 
the same spirit, which, in latter days, has actuated his enlightened fol- 
lowers, in rejecting the sacrifice of Christ." 

The next instance of patriarchal sacrifices which we shall mention 
.ii the case of Noah, immediately on his leaving the ark ; recorded in 
Gen. viii. 20, 21. " And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and took 
of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered bumt-ofieringn 
on the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet savor ; and the Lord said 
in his heart, I will not again curse the ground any more for man's sake." 
Here, in order that we may see that Noah performed this act of worship 
in compliance with a previous appointment of God, it is only necessary 
for us, 1. To reflect on the despatch with which he engages in the 
work when he comes forth from the ark. There is no time for the 
exercise of* his inventive genius, which we may suppose would have 
been requisite had he not previously been familiar with this mode of 
worship. 2. He " took of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl ;*' 
which is an evidence that the distinction of clean and unclean animals 
was an appointment of God in reference to sacrifice, and consequently 
that the system of sacrifice connected with this distinction was also an 
q^intment of God. 3. The Lord approved this sacrifice, — he 
** smelled a sweet savor ;" which he could not have done had not this 
mode of worship been in accordance with his own institution. 4. The 
sacrifice of clean animals here presented was typical of the atonement 
of Christ This may be seen by the allusion to this passage in the 
hnguage of Paul, in Eph. v. 2. " Christ hath loved us, and given him- 
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•elf for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a tweeUsmdling 
iovar.*^ Here, the words oaftrjp ewadwg^ used by the apostle, are the 
same found in the Septuagint in reference to the sacrifice of Noah. 

Again ; in Qen. xv. 9, 10, we see the patriarch Abraham, on a mem* 
orable occasion in which he received a renewal of the gracious promise 
of God, engaging in the performance of animal sacrifice with the Divine 
approbation/ "And he said unto him, Take me a heifer of three years 
old, and a she-goat of three years old, and a ram of three years old, and 
a turtle dove, and a young pigeon. And he took unto him all these, and 
divided them in the midst, and laid each piece one against another ; bat 
the birds divided he not." In reference to this passage. Dr. Clarke says, 
** It is worthy of remark, that every animal allowed or commanded to be 
sacrificed under the Mosaic law, is to be found in this list. And is it 
not a proof that God was now giving to Abram an epitome of that law 
and its sacrifices which ho intended more fully to reveal to Moses ; the 
essence of which consisteth in its sacrifices, which typified ' the Lamb 
of God that takes away the sin of the world ?"* 

We would only add, that we have, in this coincidence of the animals 
sacrificed by Abraham, and under the Mosaic law, a clear demonstration 
that the patriarchal sacrifices were of Divine appointment ; otherwise, 
this coincidence is unaccountable. 

In the 22d chapter of Genesis we have a record of the remarkable 
faith of Abraham, in presenting his son Isaac as a bumt-ofiering on 
Mount Moriah, in obedience to the Divine command. In Heb. xi. 17 
— 19, we have the comment of St. Paul upon this subject: " By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had received 
the promises ofllered up his only begotten son, of whom it was said, That 
in Isaac shall thy seed be called : accounting that God was able to raise 
him up, even from the dead ; from whence also he received him in a 
figure.*' 

We have in this transaction, 1. A clear proof that animal sacrifices 
were originally instituted by Divine appointment. This is evidenced by 
the considerations, that God expressly commanded Abraham to go to 
Mount Moriah, and there offer a burnt-offering ; that Abraham spoke of 
liis intended sacrifice as of a service to which he had been accustomed ; 
that Isaac, by asking the question, " Wliere is the lamb for a burnt-offer- 
ing ?'* discovered a familiarity with that moile of worship; and that God 
actually provided the lamb to be sacrificed instead of Isaac. All these 
circumstances testify that sacrificial worship was an instimiion of God. 
2. We here have a lively type of the atoning sacrifice of Christ. Abra- 
ham is said to have received Isaac •* from the dead in afisrwrr.** The 
word here rendered Jigurt is na^iolf , parmiU or tffpe. Mar.knight 
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paraphrases it thus : " From whence on this occasion he received him, by 
being hindered from slaying him, even in order to his being a type of 
Christ.*^ As wo have here the testimony of the apostle to the fact that 
Abraham^s sacrifice was adumbrative of the offering of Christ on Gal- 
vary for the sins of the world, we deem it unnecessary to dwell upon 
the many striking points of analogy between the type and antitype. 

On the subject of the sacrifices of the patriarchs, the case of Job is 
worthy of particular attention. With regard to the period in which this 
patriarch lived, there has been considerable controversy. Some have 
supposed that he lived subsequent to the giving of the law ; but the 
more probable opinion is, that he was cotemporary with Abraham, Isaac, 
or Jacob. At any rate, he does not appear to have been acquainted with 
the Mosaic ritual, or we might reasonably expect to find connected with 
hi9 history some allusion to the giving of the law. It is true, some 
have contended, and Dr. A. Clarke among the number, that the circum- 
stance of Job offering " burnt-offerings " to God is a proof that he was 
acquainted with the Mosaic iostitution, and consequently that he lived 
sabeequently to the exodus from Egypt. But, in reply to this, it may 
be said, that Abraham and Noah also presented " burnt-offerings " to 
God, and the same argument would prove that they also were acquainted 
with the Mosaic institution, which we know to be contrary to the fact of 
jhe history. The most consistent opinion is, that Job was cotempomry 
with the ante-Mosaic patriarchs, and that we have in his history a com- 
ment upon the patriarchal religion, previous to the general spread of 
idolatry among the descendants of Noah. 

An account of the sacrifice of Job is recorded in Job i. 5. " And it 
was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, that Job sent 
and sanctified them, (his sons and daughtefs,) and rose up early in the 
morning, and offered IncrJit'offerings according to the number of them 
aU : for Job said, It may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed God 
in their hearts. Thus did Job continually." That this mode of sacrifice 
was the regular practice of Job, and that the decided testimony is that he 
was pious and exemplary, are sufficient evidence that he was acting in 
obedience to a Divine command, received through tradition or otherwise. 
But the fact that the supposition that his sons might have sinned was 
given as the reason for the sacrifice, is clear proof that it was expiatory 
in its character, and a typical representation of the great sacrifice of 
Christ. 

To all that has been said in reference to the Divine appointment and 
typical and expiatory character of the sacrifices of the patriarchal dis- 
pensation, it has been objected, that the Mosaic history contains no direct 
account of the Divine origin, and no express deckration of the expiatory 
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character of these sacrifices. It is a sufficient reply to the abore, to 
know that Moses does not profess to give a complete history of the patri- 
archal religion. What he says upon the subject is incidental and 
exceedingly brief. There is no express account of any moral code 
being deliyered to the patriarchs between the time of the fiill and the law 
of Moses ; yet the fact that "Abel's works were righteoust^ and Cain^ 
works " were evi/," is sufficient testimony that God had in some way 
prescribed to them their daty. Even so the fact that Qod sanctioned the 
patriarchal sacrifices with his express approval, is clear evidence that 
they originated not in the invention of men, but in the appointment of 
God. 

Again ; we have the direct proof from the New Testament that Moses 
did not think it necessary to give a complete and full account of every- 
thing connected with the patriarchal religion. Enoch prophesied con- 
cerning the day of judgment, and Abraham looked for a *' heavenly 
inheritance, a better country ;" and yet Moses makes no record of the 
prophesying of the one, or of the promise on which the faith of the other 
was predicated. Therefore we conclude, that the above objection to the 
view we have taken of the Divine origin and typical and expiatory 
character of the animal sacrifices of the ancient patriarchs, is perfectly 
groundless; and the argument derived from those sacrifices, for the 
vicarious and expiatory character of the death of Christ, is seen to be 
conclusive. 

3. In the next place, we would notice the sacrifices prescribed under 
the Mosaic law. The argument for the expiatory character of the death 
of Christ, derived from this source, will not require an extensive and 
minute examination of the entire S3rstem of sacrificial worship as it is 
presented in the Mosaic dispensation. If it can be shown that animal 
sacrifices therein enjoined were expiatory in their character, and divinely 
constituted types of the sufierings and death of Christ, the true charac- 
ter of the atonement of Christ will be thereby established. 

That we may the better understand the nature and design of the sac- 
rifices under the law, we wiU first notice that the Mosaic law itself 
consisted of three distinct, though connected, parts; — the moral, the 
ceremonial, and the political. 

(1.) The moral law is summarily embraced in the decalogue, but 
comprehends also all those precepts, throughout the books of Moses and 
the prophets, which, being founded in the nature of God and of man, 
are necessarily and immutably obligatory upon all rational and accounta- 
ble creatures, without regard to time, place, or circumstance. In this 
acceptation of the term, the law of God is essentially the same in all 
ages ; and the Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations are only 
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difierezxt developments or exhibitions of the same grand principles of 
njghteousness. 

(2.) The ceremonial law comprehends that system of forms and reli- 
0bOU8 ceremonies which God prescribed for the regulation of the worship 
<tf the Israelitish nation, and which constituted the peculiar characteristic 
of the Mosaic dispensation. This law had respect to times and seasons, 
—to days, months, and years; but it especially embraced the regulations 
of the priesthood, the stated assemblages and regular festiyals of the 
people, and the entire system of sacrificial worship. 

(3.) The political law comprehended the civil jurisprudence of the 
Jewish people. This law was of Divine appointment, but related pecu- 
liarly to the government of the Israelitish nation. It defined the rights, 
piieacribed the mode of settling the controversies, and had jurisdiction 
Qwer the lives of individuals. 

This threefold character of law, under which the Jews, during the 
llosaic dispensation, were placed, must render their entire legal code 
aomewhat complex ; and admonish us, that, when sin is spoken of with 
dtem, it must be the transgression of one or more of these laws ; and 
can should be taken to ascertain to what law it has reference. This 
important point being borne in mind, it will not be presumed that the 
taking away of sin through the piacular sacrifices of the ceremonial law 
Wi3 properly a moral ablution. As these sacrifices belonged to the cere- 
monial law, it is only contended that they were expiatory in a ceremonial 
fODse. The atonement which they made was not a real acquittal from 
the guilt of moral transgression ; it was a ceremonial cleansing. The 
distinction here specified is clearly recognized by St. Paul, in Heb. x. 4 : 
^ For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
amojf sins.^* Here, the apostle is evidently speaking of the removal of 
mozal guilt, or sin in view of the moral law. This, ceremonial sacri- 
fices could only remove in a ceremonial, and not a moral sense. 

In Heb. ix. 13, the apostle speaks of the ceremonial cleansing and 
expiation of the sacrifices of the law, in these words : " For if the blood 
of bolls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
itmetifieth to the purifying oftheflah," kc. Here we perceive that the 
same sacrifices, which we had just seen could not remove moral pollu- 
tion, or cleanse the conscience, were efficacious in the removal of cere- 
■lOQial pollution, or in the cleansing of the body. Now, if it can be shown 
lllfit the sacrifices under the law were expiatory in a ceremonial point of 
TJjiW, and that this ceremonial expiation was typical of the only proper 
tqiation for sin under the gospel, the argument from this subject, 
fiff the expiatory character of the death of Christ, will then be sufficiently 
Mni&st. It should further be remembered, that it is not necessary to 
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this argument that all the sacrifices of the law should be shown to be 
expiatory in their character. Some of them were eucharistic, and others 
were mere incidental purifications of persons or things. All that is 
requisite to our argument is, to show that there were some sacrifices 
which were expiatory and typical. Nor is it necessary to show that ther 
expiatory character related to the law in every sense of the word ; to 
show that it related to it in either the political, ceremonial, or moral 
sense, will be all that is required. To accomplish this, we think, will 
not be difHcult. 

To bring forward all the passages properly bearing upon this subject, 
would be unnecessarily tedious ; we shall therefore only select a few. 

First; we refer to the yearly feast of expiation, Lev. xvi. 30, 34. 
" For on that day shall tlie priest make an atonement for you, to cleanse 
you, that ye may be clean from all your sins before the Lord. And this 
shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make an atonement for the 
children of Israel, for all their sins, once a vear." 

Now, let it be remembered, that death, according to the law, is the 
penalty of sin, and that an atonement is here made, by the oflering of 
slain victims, for all the sins of the people, and the inference is plain* 
that, through the death of the animals, the people were saved from death, 
which was the penalty incurred by their sins ; consequently, the death 
of the victims was vicarious, — in the stead of the death of the people; 
and also expiatory, — it removed, ceremonially, their sins from them. 

That this atonement was a substitution of the life of the victim for 
that of the sinner, may further be seen from Lev. xv. 31. " Thus 
shall ye separate the children of Israel from their uncleanness, that they 
die Tioi in their uncUannessJ** 

Again ; the ceremony in reference to the scape-goat, on the solemn 
anniversary of expiation, is peculiarly expressive of the transfer or 
removal of the sins of the people. The priest was to " put his hands on 
the head of the goat and confess over him all the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their siTis, putting them 
upon the head of the goat ;" and then he was to " send the goat atcay by 
a fit man into the wilderness." If this ceremony was not indicative of 
an expiation or removal of sin, it will be difRcult to perceive in it any 
meaning whatever. 

The celebrated feast of the Passover, instituted in commemoration of 
the deliverance of the Israelites, when the angel smote the first-bora of 
Egypt, clearly shows that the life of the sinner was preserved by the 
death of the victim. The lamb was slain, and its blood sprinkled upon 
the posts of the doors; and wherever the blood was sprinkled, the 
destroying angel passed over, and spared the lives of all within the 
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luNise. Thus, by the blood of the slain lamb, was the life of the Israel- 
ite preserved. 

In the last place, upon this subject, we come to notice the language of 
the New Testament, in reference to the connection between the sacrifices 
of the law and the oflfering of himself by Christ as the great sacrifice 
for sin. So full and pointed is the comment of St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, that it is difficult to conceive how any one can read that 
epistle, and not be convinced that the Mosaic sacrifices were typical of 
the vicarious and expiatory sacrifice of Christ. 

Heb. vii. 27. ** Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer 
up sacrifice^ first for his own sins^ and then for the people^s : for this he 
did once, when he offered up himself" Heb. ix. 14. " How much 
pore shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
At]Rje(/* without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God." Heb. ix. 22 — 28. **And almost all. things are 
by the law purged unth blood; and without shedding of blood is no 
remission. It was, therefore, necessary that the patterns of things in 
the heavens should be purified with these ; but the heavenly things them- 
•elves with better sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us : nor 
yet that he should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with blood of others; for then must he often 
have sufiered since the foundation of the world ; but now once in the 
end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
hhnself So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, ^* Heb. x. 
10. " By the which will we are sanctified, through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ ancefor aUJ'^ Ch. x. 12. " But this man, after he 
had offered one sajcrificefor sinSt forever sat down on the right hand of 
God.*' Ch. X. 14. " For by one offerhig he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified." 

Id the passages above quoted, the vicarious and expiatory character 
of the death of Christ, as typified by the sacrifices under the Mosaic 
law, is so clearly shown, that, if we deny this doctrine, we may despair 
of ever finding a consistent meaning to these Scriptures. 

As corroborative testimony upon the subject before us, it may not be 
amiss to refer to the sacrifices of heathen nations. From what has 
already been said in reference to the origin of animal sacrifices, it will 
fiillow, that, however much the institution has been perverted, the 
heathen nations have all derived their first notions upon this subject from 
revelation, transmitted through tradition. History testifies that scarce a 
iiatv)n has been known, either in ancient or modem times, but what was 
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in the practice of offering sacrifices for the purpose of propitiating the 
Deity. Many of them went so far as, on occasions of great emergency, 
to offer np human victims. This was the case with the Phenicians, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, the Carthaginians, and also the learned Greeks 
and the civilized Romans ; hence Cssar, in his commentaries, states it 
as the doctrine of the Druids, that " unless the life of man were given 
for the life of men, the immortal gods would not he appeased." Dr. 
Priestley has denied that heathen nations pretended to expiate sin hy 
animal sacrifice ; hut he has met with a pointed rebuke from Dr. Magee, 
who directly charges him either with culpable ignorance or unfairness. 
Nor is he more leniently treated in the hands of Dr. Dick, in his " Lec- 
tures," who says, "Either Dr. Priestley, who has made the strange 
assertion which I am now considering, had never read the history of the 
various nations of the human race, and in this case was guilty of pre- 
sumption and dishonesty in pronouncing positively concerning their 
tenets ; or, he has published to the world, with a view to support his 
own system, what he must have known to be utterly false. It would 
disgrace a schoolboy to say that the heathens knew nothing of expiatory 
sacrifices." 

The argument for the vicarious and expiatory character of the death 
of Christ, based upon the system of sacrifice, though not the main depend- 
ence of the advocates for the true doctrine of the atonement, must be 
seen, we think, from what has been said, to possess considerable force. 
Let it be remembered, that the patriarchal and Mosaic sacrifices were of 
Divine appointment ; let the circumstances connected with the offerings 
of Abel, of Noah, of Abraham, and of Job, be well considered ; let the 
institution of the Passover, and all the sacrifices under the law, be con- 
templated, together with the duties of the divinely constituted priesthood 
of the Jews; let the piacular offerings of the heathens be taken into 
consideration ; and then let the declarations of the New Testament, 
especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews, be consulted, and the manner 
in which sacrificial terms are applied to the death of Christ ; — and we 
think that the conviction must force itself upon the mind of the unprej- 
udiced, that, unless the whole system of patriarchal and Mosaic sacrifices 
was unmeaning mummery, and the writers of the New Testament 
designed to mislead their readers, the death of Christ upon the cross 
was a properly vicarious offering, in the room and stead of sinners, as an 
expiation for their sins. 

The denial of this proposition would at once mar the beautiful 
symmetry which pervades the entire system of revelation, and render 
perfectly unmeaning, or force a far-fetched and unnatural construction 
4ipon, the institutions and a great portion of the word of God. Its 
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admission beautifully and harmoniously connects the law and the gospel, 
the old and the new dispensations, and stamps the entire code of revela- 
taoQ with the sacred impress of consistency and truth. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

THE ATONEMENT. - ITS NATUBB. 

In the preceding lecture, the proper nature of the atonement has been 
argued from the typical institution of the sacrifices of the Old Testament ; 
but, as has already been intimated, clear and conclusive as the evidence 
from that source may be, it is not the principal reliance of the advocates 
for the true doctrine of the atonement. 

As the first dawn of morning light is succeeded by an increasing bril- 
liancy, till the earth is illumed by the full glories of mid-day, even so the 
great doctrine of redemption through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
which at first faintly gleamed from the illustrious promise of " the seed 
of the woman," continued to shine, with still increasing lustre, through 
the consecrated medium of the types and shadows, the smoking altars, 
and bleedmg victims of the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations ; till, at 
length, under the superior light and more glorious developments of 
gospel day, we behold the clear fulfilment of ancient prediction, the 
infallible comment upon the divinely instituted types, and the most 
explicit revelation of the great mystery of salvation, through the merits 
of the vicarious and piacular oblation of God's Messiah. 

For a correct view of the doctrine of the atonement, we are not left to 
reason from ancient prediction and Jewish types alone, but we are fur- 
nished with an abundance of the plainest and most direct testimony. Let 
the true point of controversy be now borne in mind. That Christ died for 
us in such sense as to confer benefit upon us, Socinians, Arians, Unita- 
rians, &c., admit; but the doctrine for which we contend is, 1. That he 
died for tcs, as a proper substitute ; — in our room and stead, 2. That his 
death was propitiatory ; — a proper expiation or atonement for our sins. 
These are the points which are strenuously denied, especially by those 
who also deny the proper Divinity of Christ ; but, that they are expressly 
taught in the Scriptures, we shall now endeavor to show. 

I. Now, the first point is to show that Christ died for t», as a proper 
substitute. 

Our first argument is founded upon those passages in which Christ is 
expressly declared to have dicd^br us. That the preposition vneq, trans- 
lated yoTi sometimes merely signifies on account of or for the advantage 
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^ 18 admitted ; but that it also implies instead ofy and that such is its 
meaning, as applied to the subject in hand, in the Scriptures, is what we 
shall endeavor to prove. 

That it is so used by the Grecian classics, cannot be disputed. 
Raphelius, in his ** Annotations," afRrms, that, ** The Socinians will not 
find one Greek writer to support a different interpretation." One or two 
quotations are all we shall adduce. " Would you be willing ^tn^q toi/tov 
awo^yf ly," to die fob this hoy ? That is, would you be willing to die in 
his stead ? — to save his life by the sacrifice of your own ? Again ; 

jfPitXoxoq 10V nuxqog vneqanodaxav^ — " Antilochus, dying for his 

fiither," obtained such glory that he alone among the Greeks was called 
^thmajbiQ, The context in these passages admits of no other construc- 
tion than that of a proper sitbstitution, (See Zenophon De Cyri Exped. 
et De Venat.) 

But, that such is the sense of the preposition in the New Testament, 
may be seen from John xi. 50. Caiaphas said, '* It is expedient for us 
that one man anodeiyri vnig lov laou^ should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not." The meaning evidently here is, that the 
life of Christ should be taken to save the lives of the nation from the 
vengeance of the Romans. Rom. v. 7. " For scarcely intg^for a right- 
eous man will one die ; yet peradvenlure insg^ for a good man some 
would even dare to die." Here, the sense is plainly that of substitu- 
tion ; — the life of one man for that of another. But see the next verse : 
** But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
tinners, Xgiaiog vnlg ifiifv dnidaps, Christ died for us." Now, if vnlg^ 
in the preceding verse, meant a plain substitution of life for life, it must, 
in all fairness of criticism, mean the same here, for it is a continuation 
of the same argument. 2 Cor. v. 21. " For he hath made him to be sin 
Mg ififfy^ for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him." Here, the sense evidently is, that Christ was 
made a sin-offering, as a substitute for us* In no other sense can it be 
said that he " was made «m." The word d/iaguav^ here rendered ««, 
is by Macknight and others translated sin-offering. So it is frequently 
used in the Septuagint. So also it is used in Heb. ix. 28. ** And unto 
them that look for him shall he appear tlie second time, x^gts l/^aguag, 
without a sin-offering, unto salvation." The scope of the apostle's argu- 
ment will admit of no other interpretation. So also it is used in Heb. xiii. 
11. " For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into the sanc- 
tuary by the high priest for ufiagiiai, a sin-offering," Now, it is 
elear, that the blood of beasts was offered " for sin" in no other sense 
than that of an expiation or atonement. Hence we perceive that Christ 
" made sin for us" in no other sense than that of a vicarious offer- 
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ing. 1 Pet. ill. 18. " For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just vnlQ,for, or instead of, the unjust." Rom. v. 6. " For when we 
were yet without strength, in due time Christ died vn)^, {instead of, or) 
for the ungodly." 2 Cor. v. 16. "And that he died wtlg^for, (or 
instead of,) all." Heh. ii. 9. " That he by the grace of God should 
taste death vn\q,for, (or instead of,) every man." 1 Tim. ii. 6. " Who 
gave himself a ransom imlq n6imiv,for, (or instead of,) o^" 

Again ; from the use of the Greek preposition o^ti, we may also infer 
that the su£ferings of Christ were vicarious. That this preposition 
implies commutation and substitution, we may see from Matt. v. 38. 
"An eye iyi*, for, (or instead of) an eye, and a tooth awxl^for, (or 
instead of) a tooth." Also, see Matt. il. 22. " Archelaus did reign in 
Judea <»vr<, in the room of his father Herod." Now let us see how 
this same preposition is used in reference to our Lord. Matt. zx. 28. 
" Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom apxl^for, (or instead of,) many." 

If the above quotations do not prove that Christ died a« a substitute 
for us, we may confidently affirm that they prove nothing. 

In the next place, to prove that the death of Christ was both vicari- 
ous and propitiatory, we appeal to those passages which speak of his 
dying for our sins, 

Isa. liii. 4 — 6. " Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows; yet we did esteem himstridten, smitten of Crod, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have 
turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us aU," Verses 10 and 11. "Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him ; he hath put him to grief: when thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities," 

The passage just quoted is as plain and pointed as language will 
admit. Had the prophet written for the express purpose of vindicating 
the doctrine of atonement from the Socinian perversion, we do not see 
how he could have more strongly presented the vicarious and expiatory 
character of the death of Christ. Observe, here, our Lord is said to 
have " borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ;" our iniquity is said 
to have been " knd on him;" and he is said to " bear the iniquities of 
many." 

In all this, there is doabtiess an allusion to tne ceremony in reference 
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to the scape-goat, upon which the priest laid his hands, and confessed 
over it the sins of the people, and then sent it away into the wilderness ; 
but there is evidently more implied here than the hare removal of sin. 
This is implied, hut the most emphatic meaning of the language is the 
bearing of the punishment due to sin. That this is the meaning of the 
phrase " to hear sin or iniquity," in the Scriptures, may be seen from 
Lev. xxii. 9. " They shall therefore keep mine ordinance, lest they hear 
sin for it, and die therefore, if they profane it." Here, to bear sin was 
to be exposed to death, the penalty of sin. See, also, Eze. xviii. 20. 
** The soul that sinnetht it shall die. The son shall not bear (die for) 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear (die for) the 
iniquity of the son." 

Thus it will appear, that, by our Saviour bearing our iniquities, as 
seen in the passage from Isaiah, we are plainly taught that he bore the 
punishment due to us on account of our iniquities ; consequently, his 
sufferings were vicarious and expiatory. Again; it is said, '*he was 
Hrickent smitten of God, wounded, bruised, chastised ; it pleased the Lord 
to bruise him,^* &c. Language cannot more plainly declare that the 
tofl^rings of Christ were a penal infliction for our sins. Again ; by his 
tufierings we here learn that we procure " peace," " we are healed," we 
are "justified ;" all of which testify that his death was properly propi- 
tiatory. There is an allusion to this passage in Isaiah in 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
" Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness ; by whose stripes ye 
were healed,** Here, the expiatory character of the death of Christ is 
clear from the effects resulting from it. By it we are said to be " dead 
to sins," " alive unto righteousness," and to be "healed." 

In Gal. iii. 13, wc read, " Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us ; for it is written. Cursed is every 
"one that hangeth on a tree." The law had said, " Cursed is everyone 
that continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them." Consequently, as " all had sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God," alLweve exposed to this curse ; therefore, as Christ, in 
this sense, became a curse for us, he must have suffered in our room, 
on account of our sins. 

Rom. iv. 25. " Who was delivered for our offences" Here, our 
offences are presented as the antecedent cause of the sufferings of 
Christ ; consequently, they were expiated by his death. 

Next, we would refer to some of those passages which speak of recon- 
ciliation, propitiation, &c., as connected with the sufferings of Chri?t 
1 John ii. 2. " And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.** Col. i. 20. " And 
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having made peace through the blood of his cross^ by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself." Rom. iii. 25. " Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiatiorij through faith in his bloody to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God.** 
Rom. V. 11. " By whom we have now received the «oToU«y^y, atoTte' 
menti^ (or reconciliation.) 

The amount of these passages is equivalent to what is implied in 
being ** saved from wrath through him ;" that is, delivered from expo- 
sure to the penalty of his punitive justice. Again ; we would notice 
some of those passages in which the salvation of the gospel is spoken 
of under the appellation of redemption, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. ^* Ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation, received by tradition from your fathers ; but with the pre- 
cious blooa of Christ i as of a lamb without blemish and without spot." 
Eph. i. 7. In whom we have redemption through his bhody The 
Greek words, aut^ow, unoXvtfibiaig, properly imply the liberation of a cap- 
tive by the payment of a ransom^ or some consideration, without which 
he could not have been liberated ; therefore, we are here taught that the 
death of Christ is the procuring cause of salvation. 

Lastly, we would notice ihvit jitst^ication^ or the remission of sin, and 
sanctijication, are said to be connected with the death of Christ. Acts 
xiii. 3d, 39. *^ Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins; and by him all that believe \iie justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.** 1 John i. 7. 
'* The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.** Rev. 
i. 5. *^ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his oum 
blood.** Matt. xxvi. 28. " For this is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many, for the remission of sins.** Eph. i. 7. " In 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace." Rom. v. 9. " Much more then, 
being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him." 

The evidence from Scripture for the vicarious and expiatory charac- 
ter of the death of Christ might be extended much further, but we deem 
it unnecessary. If persons are disposed to abide by the express decla- 
rations of Scripture, what has already been adduced is sufficient ; but 
if they are determined, at all hazards, to spurn the Bible doctrine of the 
atonement, they may, if they choose, form a creed to suit their own 
notions, and enjoy the luxury of fancying that it is the " perfection of 
beauty," however adverse it may be to the teachings of revelation. We 
think we may safely say, that, had the inspired writers designed 
expressly to teach the vicarious and propitiatory character of the death 
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of Christ, the passages we have adduced are admirably adapted to the 
■ocomplishinent of that purpose ; but had they designed to teach an 
opposite doctrine, it will be a difficult task to vindicate them from such 
a degree of ignorance of language, or disingenuousness of purpose, as 
would utterly discredit their claims to inspiration. 

Having now established, from the Scriptures, the grand and leading 
principles of the atonement, as predicated upon the vicarious and expia- 
tory character of the death of Christ, as the meritorious and procuring 
cause of salvation, we proceed, next, to illustrate more particularly the 
reasonableness and propriety of the whole scheme, and to vindicate it 
from some of the principal objections with which it has been assailed. 

From what has already been said in reference to the necessity for the 
Atonement, as originating in the principles of the Divine administration, 
it will necessarily follow, that, after man had violated the law of God, there 
WMM but one possible way in which the threatened penalty could, in any 
degree, be averted or removed, and guilty man rescued from the open- 
ing jaws of impending ruin. And we now inquire, What was that 
way of escape ? — What was the only door of hope to a ruined world ? 
We answer, it was that something different from the precise penalty 
i^ould be substituted, which would answer, as fully as the threatened 
penalty itself, all the legitimate purposes of the Divine government. 
Now if it can be shown that the sufierings of Christ, in our room and 
stead, meet this requirement, aod perfectly secure all the ends of the 
Divine administration, the propriety of the great scheme of atonement 
which we have presented will at once be manifest ; and the plan will 
be opened up to our view " by which God can be just, and yet the jus- 
tifier of him that belie veth in Jesus." 

That the point now proposed may be clearly presented, it will be 
necessary for us to inquire what are the grand purposes of the Divine 
['jpBnremment ? These are, 

?: ;„ • 1. To show God's hatred to sin, arising from the holiness of his 
nature. This is essential, in order that his holy and excellent charac- 
ter may be known and revered by his intelligent creatures. For if their 
happiness be connected with their duty, and their paramount duty be 
love to God, it is plain that they cannot be led to the exercise of that 
love unless his character be presented to them in its native excellence 
and purity, as it was proclaimed unto Moses. " The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-sufifering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin, and that will by no meaiis clear the guilty.^* 

2* Another end of the Divine government is, to show God*s deter- 
mination to punish the sinner. This is essential, that he may maintain 
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dominion over the intelligent creation, and prerent general anarchy aad 
rebellion, and consequent destruction, thronghont all parts of the moiml 
uniTerse. If the *' morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy," at the birth of creation, may we not reasonably sup- 
pose that they were spectators of the fall of man ? And what, we ask, 
would have been the effect upon perhaps millions of worlds, had the 
Almighty failed to require the penalty of the violated law ? Would 
they not all have received license to sin with impunity ? And would 
not the result probably have been fatal to the inhabitants of innumera- 
ble worlds ? Therefore we conclude that the mercy of God, much more 
his justice, demanded satisfaction for a broken law, that the Divine 
determination to punish sin might be strikingly exhibited for the safety 
and happiness of myriads of intelligent and accountable creatures, 
formed for happiness in communion with God. 

Thus it appears to us thai the two particulars above presented exhibit 
the grand ends of the Divine government. Now if it can be made to 
appear that the sufferings and death of Christ, as a substitute, will sub- 
serve these purposes, as fully as the exact penalty threatened in its pre- 
cise kind and degree, then it will follow, that, by this arrangement, the 
honor of the Divine throne may be sustained, the demands of justice 
satisfied, and yet mercy be extended to a fallen world. All this, we 
conceive, is fully accomplished in the Divine plan and arrangement, as 
«et forth through the merits of the crucified Emmanuel. 

That such is the fact, will more fully appear by the examination of 
leveral particulars. 

1. Consider the exalted character of Christ. Here, we must view 
him as Mediator; — as God-man, possessing all excellency and perfec- 
tion ; as " the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person." But we must also contemplate him in the endearing 
relation of the Son ; — the only Son ; — the weUrbeloved Son of God^ * 
For the Almighty to let fall his wrath upon a character so exalted, and 
so dearly beloved, rather than to violate the claims of justice, or give 
countenance to sin, surely is a far more illustrious exhibition of the 
holiness of his character, and his settled purpose not to clear the guilty 
at the sacrifice of correct principle, than could have been presented by 
the eternal punishment of the whole human family. 

2. Notice the freenus with which Christ was delivered up by the 
Father i and with which he consented to suffer for us. Man had no 
claims upon God. God was under no obligations to man. All was 
free, unmerited mercy and compassion. God saw and pitied us, and 
ran to our relief. The Saviour voluntarily laid down his life. Surely 
these facts enhance the value of the sacrifice, and tend gloriously to 
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exhibit the extent of the love, the holiness of the nature, and the sacred- 
ness of the justice of Gk>d. 

3. Next, notice the ruUure and extent of the sufferings of Christ. 
We do not pretend to say that he suffered, either in kind or degree^ pre- 
cisely the same that man would be required to suffer, if deprived of the 
benefits of redemption. Far from it, indeed. The very idea is mon- 
strous and absurd. 

He could not suffer the same kind of torment. One of the princi- 
pal ingredients in the cup which the miserably damned are to drink, is 
the bitterness of remorse. This the Saviour could not taste. 

Neither do we believe that he suffered to the same extent that 
man would have been required to suffer, had no atonement been pro- 
vided. We cannot believe it ; in the first place, because there is no 
intimation of the kind in the Bible ; and, in the second place, because 
we think it unnecessary, unreasonable, and absurd. It was unneces- 
sary, because of the superior merits of Christ. The value and efficacy 
of his atonement result mainly, not from the intensity of his sufferings^ 
but the dignity of his character. It was the humanity, and not the 
Divinity, which suffered. The humanity was the sacrifice, but the 
Divinity was the altar on which it was ofiered, and by which the gift 
was sanctified. The sufferings were finite in their extent, but the sac- 
rifice was of infinite value, by reason of the mysterious hypostatic union 
with the Divinity. 

Again ; the hypothesis is unreasonable and absurd, because it would 
mar the glorious exhibition of Divine love in redemption. For if the 
full and exact penalty due to man, in kind and degree, was endured by 
the Saviour, where is the manifestation of the Father's benevolence ? 
Redemption, upon this supposition, would not be a scheme of grace, so 
&r as the Father is concerned ; but merely a transfer of misery to a 
difierent object, — from the guilty to the innocent. But, furthermore, 
an endless degree of punishment was due to man ; consequently, this 
punishment was infinite at least in duration. But the sufferings of 
Christ, as they were not infinite in duration, so neither could they have 
been infinite in extent ; otherwise, they never could have terminated. 
Infinite means vnthout limit. But his sufferings were limited, — they 
came to an end ; consequently, they could not have been infinite. Had 
they continued even an hour longer than they did, with their greatest 
intensity, it is evident they would have been greater, in the aggregate, 
than they were ; therefore, they were not infinite in extent. All i\\v 
infinitude connected with them is applicable to the dignity of the suf- 
ferer, and not to the intensity of the agony. 

And if it be objected, that the atonement cannot be satisfactory ta 
11 
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jiistke unless it equal the original penalty in the extent of suffinnng, ire 
reply, that the same argument would prove that it must also correi^Nmd 
with the original penalty in the kind, as well as the degree, of misery ; 
which we have seen to he impossihle. All that is necessary is, that the 
sufierings he such as justice can accept as an adequate satisfaction, in 
the character of a substitute, for the original penalty. All that may be 
lacking in the extent of the sufiering is amply made up in the superior, 
yea, the infinite dignity of the sufierer. But, after all, we freely 
admit that the agony of our blessed Lord was great, beyond the power 
of language to describe, or of mere man to endure. *' It pleased the 
Father to bruise him;" and he bore the fierceness of the wrath of 
Almighty Qod. *" 

On the subject now under consideration, the following observations 
of a learned divine are appropriate and satisfactory : — 

*'But how, it may be asked again, could the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ satisfy for the sins of ' a great multitude which no man can num- 
ber, out of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues ? ' The 
common answer is, that the transcendent value of his sufierings was the 
consequence of the dignity of his nature, and it seems to be sufficient. 
His sufierings were limited in degree, because the nature in which he 
endured them was finite ; but their merit was infinite, because the suf- 
fering nature was united to the Son of God, (the Divinity.) An idea, 
however, seems to prevail, that his sufferings were the same in degree 
with those to which his people (all mankind) were liable ; that he suf- 
fered not only in their room, but that quantum of pain and sorrow 
which, if he had not interposed, they should have sufiered in their own 
persons through eternity ; and so far has this notion been carried by 
some, that they have maintained that his sufierings would have been 
greater or less if there had been one more or one fewer to be redeemed. 
According to this system, the value of his sufierings arose, not from the 
dignity of his person, but from his power. The use of his Divine per- 
son in this case was, not to enhance the merit of his sufierings, but to 
strengthen him to bear them. If this is true, it was not necessary that 
he should have taken human nature into personal union with himself; 
it was only necessary that he should have sustained it ; and this he 
could have done, although it had subsisted by itself. That the sufier- 
ings of the man Christ Jesus were greater than those which a mere 
mortal could have borne, will be readily granted ; but, although it does 
not become us to set limits to Omnipotence, yet we cannot conceive him, 
I think, considered simply as a man, to have sustained the whole load 
of Divine vengeance, which would have overwhelmed countless myriads 
of men through an everlasting duration. By its union to himself, his 
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human nature did not become infinite in power ; it was not even 
endowed with the properties of an angel, but continued the same essen^ 
tidily with human nature in all other men." — (Dick's Theology.) 

Those who imagine that Christ endured all the pain which " the mil- 
lions of the redeemed were doomed to endure throughout the whole 
of their being," have taken an improper view of the whole subject. 
They have considered " our sins to be debts in a literal sense, and the 
sufierings of Christ to be such a payment as a surety makes in pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings." 

Those who have represented " that one drop of the blood of Christ 
would have been sufficient to redeem the world," have erred on the 
opposite extreme. According to this, it might well be asked why he 
shed so many drops as he did ? or why he " poured out his soul unto 
death ? " Therefore, while we admit that the sufierings of Christ were 
inconceivably great, we cannot believe that they were infinite in degree. 
Their transcendent value resulted from the union of the Divine with 
the human nature. 

From what has been said, we think it must appear, that, through the 
sufierings and death of Christ in our room and stead, although some- 
thing difierent is accepted, instead of the exact penalty originally 
denounced, yet herein the ends of the Divine government are fully 
answered, the holiness of God is exhibited, the claims of justice satis- 
fied, and thus *' mercy and truth are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other ;" and a new and living way is opened 
up for the extension of mercy to fallen man. All difficulties being 
removed, — the law being "magnified and made honorable," — God 
can stoop to fallen man with ofiers of pardon, and the throne of justice 
stands secure. 

We conclude the present lecture by noticing a few of the prominent 
objections which have been urged against the view here taken of the 
atonement. 

1. It has been said " that it is derogatory to the Divine character to 
suppose that God was angry with the human family, and could only be 
induced to love them by the death of his own Son." 

To this we reply, that the doctrine of the atonement sets forth no 
such idea. It is true the Divine justice demanded satisfaction, or the 
punishment of the criminal; and this fixed principle of the Divine 
administration, to punish the guilty, is, in Scripture, denominated the 
anger, or indignation, of God ; but no intelligent divine ever taught or 
believed that the Almighty is liable to be perturbed by the rage of that 
passion, in the sense in which it exists with men. This is so far from 
being true, that " God loved the world," with " the love of pity " or 
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compassion, perhaps, quite as much hefore the atonement was made 
after it ; yea, it was his love that induced him to send his Son to die 
for us ; and, therefore, it is plain that this ohjection is founded upon a 
false assumption. 

2. It has been objected, " that it is contrary to justice to punish the 
innocent for the guilty." 

To this we reply, that if the innocent sufferer undertakes voluntarily, 
in view of a rich reward which is to follow and a greater good which 
is to result, there is nothing in it contrary to strict justice, as recognized 
ill the practice of the wisest and best of our race in all ages. The 
objection now under consideration must come with a bad grace from 
believers in the truth of revelation ; for if it be unjust foi* the innocent 
to be punished in the room of the guilty, it must be unjust for the inno- 
cent to be punished under any circumstances. The ground of the 
injustice, if there be any, is not that the innocent is punished for the 
guilty, but that he is punished cU all. Now, if we believe ia the truth 
of revelation, we are compelled to admit, 1. That Christ was perfectly 
innocent ; — *' he did no sin." 2. That he was punished ; — " it pleased 
the Father to bruise him." These are facts which we must discard our 
Bible before we can dispute. The only question, then, for us to deter- 
mine, is, whether it comports more with the principles of strict justice, 
the purity of the Divine administration, and the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture, to say that the innocent Saviour was punished with the most 
excruciating pangs for no good cause, — for no assignable reason what- 
ever, — or, to contend, as we have done, that his sufierings were volun- 
tarily entered upon, in the room and stead of a guilty world of sinners, 
who had incurred the penalty of a violated law, from which they could 
only be released by the admission of a substitute. That the former 
position is far more objectionable than the latter, we think cannot be dis- 
puted. If we admit the former, we assume a ground in direct opposition 
to the plainest principles of justice, as recognized by all enlightened 
governments upon earth, and as set forth in the Holy Scriptures ; if we 
admit the latter, we are sustained by the theory and practice of the 
wisest and best of mankind, a? well as the plain teachings of Holy Writ^ 
Therefore, the objection msy be dismissed, as deserving no further 
reply. 

3. It has been objected, that the view we have taken of the atonement 
is *' contrary to the admitted facts, that all men suffer, more or less, the 
penalty of the violated law in this life, and that some will still continue 
to suffer it in a future state." 

Now, it is contended by the objector, that if Christ suffered this penalty 
111 our room and stead, all for whom he suffered should be immediately 
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und forever released therefrom ; otherwise, a double payment of the 
claims of justice is exacted, which would be unreasonable, and deroga- 
tory to the Divine administration. The objection here presented lies 
with full force against the view taken of the atonement by the Antino- 
mians and many of the Calvinists, but it can have no application to that 
view of the subject which we have presented, and which we believe to 
be the scriptural account. 

Upon the supposition that Christ discharged the exact penalty of the 
kw due from man, in the sense in which a surety would liquidate the 
debt of an insolvent individual, by the payment of the full demand in 
dollars and cents, it would most certainly follow that the debtor would be 
at once and forever discharged from all obligations to the creditor, and 
justice would require that all for whom the atonement was made should 
have immediate and complete deliverance from the penalty of the law 
which they had incurred. But such is far from being the true presenta- 
tion of the subject. The very idea of a substitute implies that something 
difierent from the exact penalty is admitted in its place. And, here, it 
must also be confessed, that, in the admission of Christ as a substitute, 
there is a relaxation of the rigor of law ; for the Almighty was under no 
obligations to admit any compromise or commutation whatever, and, in 
strict justice, might have rejected every substitute, and enforced with 
rigor the threatened penalty, to the last jot and tittle. But, at the same 
time, be it remembered, that the admitted relaxation of law was such as 
was perfectly consistent with justice, such as was calculated to sustain 
the honor of the Divine throne, and such as God might, consistently 
with his character, admit 

Now, if it be admitted that God was at liberty either to accept or 
reject the substitute, it will follow that he was at liberty to prescribe the 
terms on which the substitute should be accepted. And, as God was 
under no obligations to accept a substitute at all, so he was under no 
obligations to extend mercy to the sinner through the substitute. And 
as the efficacy of the substitute, as such, is based entirely on the will and 
appointment of God, even so the blessing of pardon and salvation through 
him is based entirely on the unmerited mercy and free grace of God, 
who has condescended freely to bring himself under obligations, by his 
own voluntary promise, to extend mercy to man through the Mediator. 
Hence it will follow, that as the admission of the substitute, and the 
promise of mercy through him, were acts of pure favor and free grace 
on the part of God; so, also, it 'must be the prerogative of God to fix, 
by his own will and appointment, not only the degree of suffering to be 
endured by the substitute, in order that the law may be " magnified and 
made honorable,'* and salvation be made possible to man, but also tho 
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condition upon which, and the plan according to which, pardon and sal- 
vation are to he extended. 

Therefore, it is clear, that the atonement of Christ, taken in the 
ahslract, does not bring God under obligation to extend pardon and sal- 
vation, absolutely and unconditionally, to any. The obligations of God 
to pardon and save the sinner, upon any terms, result not necessarily 
from the atonement, as such, but from the gracious promise which God 
has been pleased freely to make. Now it will follow, that, as God has 
not been pleased to promise that all for whom the atonement was made 
shall be immediately and unconditionally pardoned and released from 
the penalty of the law, there is no ground for cavil against the doctrine of 
atonement because all men in the present life suffer to some extent, and 
some in a future state shall suffer to the full extent, the penalty of the 
law. 

Thus it is clear that the objection to the view taken of the atonement, 
from the admitted fact that all for whom it was made are not at once 
and forever released from the penalty of the law, falls to the ground. 

The great truth is, that salvation through the atonement is not a 
system either of prevention or of absolute and immediate deliverance, 
but of deliverance according to a prescribed plan, which the Scriptures 
sufficiently unfold. 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XIU. 



duESTiON 1. What is admitted in reference 
to the death of Christ, by Socinians, 
Arians, Unitarians, &c. ? 

2. What are the points in dispute con- 

tended for in the lecture 7 

3. What is the first argument presented to 

prove that Christ died om a substi- 
hUe? 

4. What are the Scriutures adduced? 

5. What is the proof from the use of the 

Greek preposition an^' 7 

6. What is the nrst class of texts appealed to 

to prove that the death of dnrist was 
botn vicarious and txpiatory 7 

7. What are the Scriptures adduced 7 

8. What passages speak of reconciliation, 

propitiation, &c.. as connected with 
the death of Christ 7 

9. What passages speak of salvation under 

the appellation of redemption? 

10. What passages connect justification, re- 

mission, sanctification, &c., with the 
death of Christ? 

1 1 . After man had sinned, what was the only 



way by which he could be released 
from the penalty 7 

12. How can it oe shown that the suflTerings 

of Christ in our room and stead meet 
the ends of Divine government 7 

13. What were these ends? 

14. What is said in reference to the exalted 

character of Christ 7 

15. In reference to the freeness with which 

he sufi*ered 7 

16. In reference to the nature and extent of 

his sufierings? 

17. What is the first objection mentioned to 

the view taken ol the atonement 7 

18. How is it answered 7 

19. What is the second, and how is it 

answered 7 

20. What is the third, and how is it an- 

swered? 

21. Is God under obligations to save the 

sinner on any terms? 

22. Whence do those obligations originate? 

23. Is salvation throngh the atonement a 

system of prevention? 



LECTURE XIV. 

THE ATONEBfENT. — ITS EXTENT. 

A CONSIDERATION of the EXTENT of the atonement, or an examination 
of the question, ybr whom are the benjefits of tfie death of Christ designed^ 
opens to our view one of the most interesting and important subjects 
connected with Christian theology. 

From a very early period, upon this subject, the church has been 
much divided in sentiment ; and from the days of Calvin and Arminius 
to the present time, the great contending parties, in reference to the sub- 
ject now before us, have been designated as Calvinists and Arminians. 

Without, in this place, entering into consideration of the origin and 
history of the controversy here referred to, suffice it to say, that the two 
great and learned men above named so systematized and arranged the 
peculiar views for which they contended, in reference to the extent of 
the atonement, and so impressed them with the indelible marks of their 
comprehensive and gigantic minds, that posterity, by common consent, 
have hitherto connected, and perhaps will still continue to connect, the 
names of Calvin and Arminius with the peculiar systems of doctrine for 
which they respectively contended. 

When we reflect on the great number, extensive erudition, and emi- 
nent piety of the divines who have been enrolled on either side in this 
controversy, we are at once admonished of the propriety of caution and 
calmness in the investigation of this subject, and of respectful forbearance 
of feeling toward those with whom we differ in judgment. Yet, at the 
same time, as this is a subject upon which the Bible is by no means 
silent, and which must be decided by that book alone, and as it is made 
the duty of all to " search the Scriptures " for themselves, we may ven- 
ture, in the fear of God, impartially to examine for ourselves, and to 
bring the points at issue to the test of reason and Scripture. 

To enter minutely into the consideration of all the shades of differ- 
ence in the sentiments, and technicalities of the arguments, which have 
been presented, by such as have been denominated Calvinists or Armin- 
ians, would be an interminable task. Upon no subject in divinity has 
controversy been more voluminous ; and it is to be lamented that it has 
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seldom been more virulent than frequently it has been in the discussion 
under consideration. 

•Before we enter particularly into the merits of the main question 
between Calvinists and Arminians, it may be proper briefly to advert to 
some of the views entertained by some who have properly belonged to 
neither of the two great divisions of Christians above named. 

With regard to Ari&os, Socinians, Unitarians, &;c., it may here be 
observed, that, as they deny the proper Divinity of Christ, without which 
he would be incapable of making an atonement, so they deny the native 
depravity of man, without which the atonement would not be necessary ; 
and, in perfect consistency with these principles, they also deny the 
reality of the atonement itself, and, consequently, there is no place in 
their system for the application of its benefits. 

There is, however, another scheme, that we will here briefly notice, 
which, while it admits the native depravity of man, and the reality of 
the atonement through Christ, yet, so fieur as the application of the bene- 
fits of the atonement is concerned, it is essentially difierent both from 
Calvinism and Arminianism. We refer to a certain class of XJniversal- 
ists, who have so construed the extent of the atonement as thereby to 
secure absolute and unconditional salvation to all mankind. As the 
general system of Universalism may be a subject of special considera- 
tion in another place, a very brief reply to the particular feature of that 
system above named is all that we here deem necessary. The scheme 
itself is evidently based upon an erroneous view of the whole matter. 
So to understand the atonement as thereby necessarily to secure the 
absolute and unconditional salvation of all mankind, would represent the 
work of redemption as a commercial transaction between the Father and 
the Son, by which the Son made a fair purchase of the human family, 
by paying down, on the cross of Calvary, an adequate price for the 
unconditional redemption of the whole world ; and that, consequently, 
justice can never have any claim upon any to punish them hereafter. It 
is true, as hereafter may be more fully seen, that many Calvinists lake 
the same view of the atonement, only that they limit it to the elect por- 
tion of the human family, and, so &r as they are concerned, secure, by 
the death of Christ, their absolute and unconditional salvation, while the 
rest of mankind are passed by, and leA to perish in their sins, without 
the possibility of escape. But the whole scheme, whether adopted by 
Universalists or Calvinists, we conceive to be based upon a false and 
unscriptural assumption. The Scriptures nowhere represent the atone- 
ment in the light of a commercial transaction^ but everywhere it is pre- 
sented as a governmental arrangement. Were we to admit the 
premises, and take the view here presented of the nature of the atone- 
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ment, then it would inevitably follow that all for whom the atonement 
was made would necessarily be saved ; and the only controversy between 
Calvinists and Universalists would be, to determine whether the atone- 
ment was made for all^ or only for a part ; as both parties would be 
compelled to admit that all for whom Christ died to atone would most 
assuredly be saved. 

That this commercial, or credit and debtor, view of the subject, is 
erroneous and unscriptural, will be obvious, when we reflect that it tends 
directly to banish from the scheme of redemption the whole system of 
■gnce. If the Saviour has purchased, by the payment of an equivalent, 
the salvation absolute of all for whom he died, then it follows that the 
Father is under obligations, in strict justice, to save them ; consequently, 
their salvation, so far as God the Father is concerned, cannot be of 
mercy or grace, but of debt ; and the entire display of the Divine benev- 
olence, in the eternal salvation of sinners, is reduced to a fiction. 

The truth is, the atonement, of itself, brings the Almighty under no 
obligations to extend salvation to the world. It is true, that without the 
atonement none could be saved ; but that alone does not secure inevitably 
and necessarily the salvation of any. Salvation is emphatically of 
grace. The atonement removes the difficulties which stood in the way 
of man's salvation. These difficulties were, a broken law^ and the unsat' 
i^ed claims of Divine justice. While these barriers were in the way, 
God could not, however much he might have been disposed, consistently 
with his nature, extend mercy to man. The removal of these impedi- 
ments, — the magnifying of the broken law, and the satisfying of the 
demands of justice, — was the great work of the atonement. But the 
great difficulties, which, without the atonement, rendered it impossible 
for God to extend mercy to man, being by the atonement removed, it 
does not necessarily follow that God is under obligations to extend mercy 
to man ; it only follows that he may, if he please. And thus it appears, 
that salvation is all of the free, unmerited grace of God. The atone- 
ment, considered in the abstract, leaves the Almighty free either to 
extend or withhold pardoning mercy ; whereas, without the atonement, 
he was not free to extend mercy, but was bound to withhold it. All the 
obligatiops which God is under, even now, to save the sinner, flow not 
necessarily from the atonement, as a matter of debt, but from the gra- 
cious promise of God, which he has been pleased to make, through his 
mere mercy and benevolence. Hence we perceive that the idea that 
God is under obligations to save all men unconditionally, on account of 
the atonement of Christ, is so far from being correct, that he is, on that 
account, under no necessary obligations to save any. 

And if the Almighty be firee to extend or withhold mercy, according 
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to his good pleasure, it necessarily follows that he has a right to fix the 
conditions of salvation as he may please. And as he has promised sal- 
vation to those who repent and helieve, and threatened destruction to 
those who refuse, it is clear that there is no hope for such as reject the 
conditions of salvation as presented in the gospel, but they must perish 
everlastingly ; and as we have clearly shown, the Universalist delusion 
must perish with them. 

We will proceed to the consideration of the extent of the atonement, 
in which is involved the great matter of controversy between Calvinists 
and Arminians. We shall not attempt to amplify the subject, so as par- 
ticularly to examine everything which able divines have presented, 
either as illustration or argument, on either side. It shall be our main 
object to arrange and condense, so as to bring the essential point of 
inquiry to as narrow a compass as possible. 

Notwithstanding Calvinists have dilSered with each other considerably 
in their manner of presenting this subject, yet we think this difference has 
generally consisted either in words, or in points not materially affecting 
the main question. There is one great pointy upon which every Calvin- 
istic author of note, so far as we have been able to ascertain, has differed 
from all genuine Arminians. In that great and leading point is concen- 
trated the sfubstance of the whole controversy ; and upon its settlement 
depends the adjustment of all questions of any real importance connected 
with the subject. The point referred to is embraced in the following 
question: — Does the atonement of Christ so extend to all men 
AS TO MAKE SALVATION POSSIBLE POR THEM ? Bv all genuine Calvinists, 
this question is answered in the negative ; but by all genuine Arminians, 
it is answered in the affirmative. 

Before we proceed directly to the discussion of the question here pre- 
sented, we will notice several different views of the subject, taken by 
learned and eminent Calvinists, and show that they all perfectly har- 
monize when they come to the question above presented. 

The following will be found to contain the substance of the principal 
Calvinistic theories upon this subject, viz.: — 

1. That the atonement of Christ is apecially limited, in its nature, 
design, and benefits, to the elect portion of mankind, so that Christ died 
for them alone ; that he represented them alone in the covenant of 
redemption ; and that " neither are any other redeemed by Christ ;" 

And that, consequently, none but the elect have any possible chance 
of salvation. 

The foregoing is, no doubt, the strict Calvinistic view, as contained in 
tne writings of Calvin himself, and set forth in the " Westminster Con- 
fe8f>ion of Faith," which is at once the standard of the Church of Scot- 
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knd and of the English and American Presbyterians. Yet it must be 
admitted that even the abettors of this system acknowledge that all men, 
by virtue of the atonement of Christ, are favored with temporal mercies, 
and what they term a "common call" of the gospel, which, however, 
they contend, cannot possibly lead to, nor are they designed to eventuate 
in their eternal salvation. 

2. A second scheme is, that the atonement of Christ possessed suffi- 
cient value in its nature to satisfy fully for all the sins of the whole 
world ; but that it was not designed, nor can it possibly be extended in 
its application, so as to make salvation possible to any but the elect. 

It will be readily perceived that this scheme is not essentially variant 
from the first. Indeed, it has been advocated by a goodly number of 
the most eminent divines of the strictly Calvinistic churches. The only 
point in which it might seem to differ from the first is, that it allows a 
sufficiency in the Tiature of the atonement to avail for the salvation of 
all ; but that sufficiency in nature is completely neutralized by the decla- 
ration, that, according to the intent and purpose of God, the application 
cannot possibly be made to any but the elect. This system is what has 
sometimes been termed general redentption, with a particular applica' 
Hon, But to call this a scheme of general redemption, is a palpable 
abase of language ; for if, according to the design and decree of God, it 
is absolutely impossible for any but the elect to obtain the benefits of 
the atonement, redemption, so far as the rest of mankind are concerned, 
is only in name, and amounts to a perfect nullity ; so that there is no 
real difference between this and the first system. 

3. A third system is, that the atonement was not only sufficient, but 
was also designed for the salvation of all mankind ; and that the gospel 
should therefore be preached with sincerity alike to all ; but that none 
but the elect can ever possibly be saved by it, because none others will 
believe and obey it ; and that this is certain, because none can possibly 
believe unless God, by the invincible influence of his Spirit, give them 
faith, and this he has decreed from all eternity to withhold from all but 
the elect. 

The substance of this system is this : — Christ has purchased a condi- 
tional salvation for all men. Faith is this condition ; but, according to 
the decree and arrangement of God, this faith cannot possibly be ob- 
tained by any but the elect. 

The above is substantially the scheme advocated by the pious Baxter ; 
which he adopted from Camero, and introduced with the avowed purpose 
of steering a medium course between rigid Calvinism and Arminianism. 
It is, likewise^ little dififerent from the views advocated by Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, and many other divines, of the last and the present century, 
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both in Europe and America. Calvinists of this class appear, to persons 
not well Tersed in the technicalities of their system, to exhibit the ^gospel 
call with as much unreserved fulness and freeness to all mankind as 
Arminians possibly can do. They olSer salvation to all, urge all to 
repent and believe, and assure all that they have a sufficiency of grace 
to enable them to repent and believe, and that if they are not saved they 
will be condemned for their unbelief, and it will be their own fault. When 
their discourses are richly interlarded with such expressions as the above, 
it is not surprising that many should be unable to distinguish their doc- 
trine from genuine Arminianism ; but, although they, no doubt, think 
they can, consistently with their creed, express themselves as they do, 
and should therefore be exonerated from any intention to mislead, yet it 
is most evident that, when we allow their own explanation to be placed 
upon their language, so far from harmonizing in sentiment with genuine 
Arminians, they difier in nothing essentially from rigid Calvinists of the 
old school. 

That we may understand correctly what they mean when they use 
such language as we have above quoted, it will be necessary for us to 
attend strictly to their own interpretation of the terms. 

1. Then, when they olSer salvation indiscriminately to all, they some- 
times tell us that they are justified in doing so, because the elect, who 
only have the power, in the proper sense, and who only are realty 
intended to embrace it, are so mixed up among the general mass of all 
nations to whom the gospel is sent, that none but God can determine 
who they are; therefore, the gospel call is general, and should be indis- 
criminately presented, that all for whose salvation it was really designed 
may embrace it, and that othera may have the opportunity of wilfully 
rejecting it, which they will most certainly do, because God has deter- 
mined to withhold from them iJtivX faith without which the gospel cannot 
be properly received. 

2. When they urge all to repent and believe, they endeavor to justify 
themselves by alleging, that, although man has lost the power to obey, 
God has not lost the right to command ; that it is still the duty of all men 
to repent and believe the gospel; — that salvation is sincerely ofTered to 
all upon these conditions; — and that, if they do not comply with the 
conditions, God is not to blame, for he is under obligations to confei 
saving faith upon none. 

3. When they say that all have a sufficiency of grace to enable them 
to repent and believe, and consequently to be saved, we must look nar- 
rowly at their own interpretation of the term sufficiency. When 
they use this word, and kindred terms, such as power, ability, &c., 
they do not attach to them their full import, according to their usual 
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acceptation in language, but by resorting to the subtleties of philological 
distinction, and applying to these terms several different meanings, they 
fix upon a certain sense in which they think they can be used in refer- 
ence to the salvation of all men. This sense, although it may be differ- 
ent from the generally received import of the terms, we may reasonably 
suppose is always present with their minds when they use the terms 
as above specified. By the phrase "sufficient oracb," as used by 
these divines, in reference to such as are not of the elect portion of man- 
kind, we are not to understand invincible effectual grace, such as they 
affirm is given to the elect, but merely ** sufiicient inefiectual grace," as 
Baxter himself termed it. What he understood thereby is sufficiently 
evident from his own words, as follow : — "I say it again, confidently, 
all men that perish, (who have the use of reason,) do perish directly for 
rejecting sufficient recovering grace. By grace, I mean mercy contrary 
to merit. By recovering, I mean such as tendeth in its own nature 
toward their- recovery, and leadeth or helpeth them thereto.. By suffi- 
cient, I mean, not sufficient diuectly to save them, (for such none 
of the elect have till they are saved ;) nob yet sufficient to ghte them 
FArrH, OR cause them savingly to believe. But it is sufficient to bring 
them NEAREB Christ than they are, though not to put them into imme- 
diate possession of Christ by union with him, as faith would do." — 
(Universal Redemption, p. 434.) 

These words of Baxter may be considered a just comment on the lan- 
guage of all Calvinists, when they speak of a sufficiency of grace being 
given to all men. They mean a sufficiency to do them some good, '* to 
bring them nearer Christ," and even a sufficiency to save them, if they 
would believe ; but this they cannot do, because God withholds saving 
faith from them. It is difficult to understand the term " sufficient grace,* 
as used above, to signify anything difierent from insufficient grace 
So far as the question of salvation is concerned, which is the only poin« 
of any importance herein involved, the term sufficient is entirely ex 
plained away, so as to be made a perfect nullity. And thus this sy^ten« 
is left, notwithstanding it professes to give a sufficiency of grace to all 
mankind, in no essential point different from rigid Calvinism. 

Again ; Calvinists, when they speak of the ability of all men to believe 
and be saved, understand by the term ability something which falls very 
far short of the full import of the word, as commonly used. They resort 
to the subtlety of philosophy, and make a distinction between moral and 
natural ability. By the latter, they mean the physical powers neces- 
sary to the performance of any specific act By the former, they mean 
the mental state, or condition of the will, necessary to the performance 
of any specific act Therefore, when they say that all men may believe 
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and be saved, they only mean that they have the natural powers neces- 
sary to saving fsEiith ; but that these natural powers must necessarily be 
unavailing in all except the elect, because they cannot be exerted without 
the moral ability ; and this none can possibly obtain, unless God see 
proper, by an invincible act of sovereign grace, to confer it ; but as he has 
decreed from all eternity to withhold this grace, by which alone the 
moral ability in question can be produced, from all except the elect, it 
necessarily follows, that, according to this view, the atonement of Christ 
has not rendered possible the salvation of any but the elect 

Again; when Calvinists present the ofler of salvation to all, and 
declare that God willeth not the damnation of any, in order to reconcile 
these terms, which seem to imply a real provision and possibility for the 
salvation of all, with the true principles of their creed, they resort to a 
distinction between what they term the revealed and secret will of God. 
It is, say they, according to the revealed will of God that all men should 
repent and believe, and consequently be saved ; but it is according to 
the secret will of God that none shall receive the grace to enable them 
to repent and believe, but the elect ; and consequently that salvation is, 
in the proper sense, possible to none others. 

As a further illustration, and as an evidence that we have not here 
misinterpreted the true sentiments of Calvinbts, we present the following 
quotation from a late Calvinistic author of great learning and emi- 
nence. 

" The Calvinists say that these counsels and commands, which are 
intended by God to produce their full effect only with regard to the 
elect, are addressed indifferently to all, for this reason, — because it 
was not revealed to the writers of the New Testament, nor is it now 
revealed to the ministers of the gospel, who the elect are. The Lord 
knoweth them that are his ; but he hath not given this knowledge to 
any of the children of men. We are not warranted to infer from the 
former sins of any person that he shall not, at some future period, be 
conducted by the grace of God to repentance ; and therefore we arc not 
warranted to infer that the counsels and exhortations of the Divine word, 
which are some of the instruments of the grace of God, shall finally 
prove vain with regard to any individual. But although it is in this 
way impossible for a discrimination to be made in the manner of pub- 
lishing the gospel, and although many may receive the calls and com- 
mands of the gospel who are not in the end to be saved, the Calvinists 
do not admit that even with regard to them these calls and commands are 
wholly without effect. For they say that the publication of the gospel 
is attended with real benefit even to those who are not elected. It points 
out to them their duty ; it restrains them from flagrant transgressions, 
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which would be productive of much present inconvenience, and would 
aggravate their future condemnation ; it has contributed to the difiusion 
and enlargement of moral and religious knowledge, to the refinement of 
manners, and to the general welfare of society. *And it exhibits such a 
view of the condition of man, and of the grace from which the remedy 
proceeds, as magnifies both the righteousness and the compassion of the 
Supreme Ruler, and leaves without excuse those who continue in sin. 

" The Calvinists say further, that, although these general uses of the 
publication of the gospel come very far short of that saving benefit 
which is confined to the elect, there is no want of meaning or of sin- 
cerity in the expostulations of Scripture, or in its reproaches and pathetic 
expressions of regret with regard to those who do not obey the coun- 
seb and commands that are addressed to all. For these counsels and 
commands declare what is the duty of all, what they feel they ought to 
perform, what is essential to their present and their future happiness, 
and what no physical necessity prevents them from doing. There is 
indeed a moral inability, — a defect in their will. But the very object 
of counsels and commands is to remove this defect ; and if such a defect 
rendered it improper for the Supreme Ruler to issue commands, every 
sin would carry with it its own excuse, and the creatures of God might 
always plead that they were absolved from the obligation -of his law, 
because they were indisposed to obey it. It is admitted by the Calvin- 
ists that the moral inability in those who are not elected is of such a 
kind as will infallibly prevent their obeying the commands of God ; and 
it is a part of their system, that the Being who issues these commands 
has resolved to withhold from such persons the grace which alone is 
sufiicicnt to remove that inability. In accounting for these commands, 
therefore, they are obliged to have recourse to a distinction between the 
secret and the revealed will of God. They understand by his revealed 
will, that which is preceptive, which declares the duty of his creatures, 
containing commands agreeable to the sentiments of their minds and 
the constitution of their nature, and delivering promises which shall 
certainly be fulfilled to all who obey the commands. They understand 
by his secret will, his own purpose in distributing his favors and arrang- 
ing the condition of his creatures ; a purpose which is founded upon 
the wisest reasons, and is infallibly carried into execution by his sover- 
eign power, but which, not being made known to his creatures, cannot 
possibly be the rule of their conduct." — (HilPs Lectures.) 

Many additional quotations, from Calvinistic authors of the highest 
repute, might be adduced, to show, that however much they may vary 
on points of little or no importance, yet, when they come to the main 
question involved in their controversy with Arminiaiis, they perfectly 
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harmonize; bat we deem it unnecessary to dwell longer upon this 
point. 

It is only necessary for us particularly to inquire for the sense in 
which they use scholastic and technical terms, and we may readily sec, 
that, however diversified the course of illustration and reasoning which 
t)iey pursue, they arrive at the same ultimate conclusion. Whether 
they speak of a universal or limited atonement ; whether they present 
the offer of gospel grace in terms the most general and unlimited, or 
with marked restriction and reservation ; whether they be supralapsarian 
or sublapsarian in their peculiar views of the covenant of redemption ; 
whether they be ranked with Antinomians or moderate Calvinists; 
whether they be designated as Baxterians or Hopkinsians, as New or 
Old School ; whether they dwell mostly on free agency and sufficient 
grace, or on Divine sovereignty and philosophic necessity ; or in what- 
ever else they may differ, they arrive at the same ultimate conclusion on 
the great question we have proposed, as containing the gist of the con- 
troversy between Calvinists and Arminians. They do not believe that 
the atonement of Christ so extends to all men as to make salvation 
possible for them. 

Having said thus much, in order to present clearly the true attitude 
of Calvinists with regard to the main point at issue, and to show their 
essential agreement on the main question, we would now briefly define 
the genuine Arminian ground with regard to the same leading ques- 
tion. Preparatory to this, however, we will first present a brief account 
of that system of Christian doctrine denominated Arminianism. 

'* Arminianism, strictly speaking, is that system of religious doctrine 
which was taught by Arminius, professor of divinity in the University 
of Leyden. If, therefore, we would learn precisely what Arminianism 
is, we must have recourse to those writings in which that divine him- 
self has stated and expounded his peculiar tenets. This, however, will 
by no means give us an accurate idea of that which, since his time, has 
been usually denominated Arminianism. On examination, it will be 
found that, in many important particulars, those who have called them- 
selves Arminians, or have been accounted such by others, differ as 
widely from the nominal head and founder of their sect, as he himself 
did from Calvin and other doctors of Geneva. 

'* The tenets of the Arminians may be comprised in the following 
five articles, relating to predestination, universal redemption, the cor- 
ruption of men, conversion, and perseverance, viz. : — 

'< 1. That God from all eternity determined to bestow salvation on those 
whom he foresaw would persevere unto the end in their faith in Christ 
Jesus ; and to inflict everlasting punishment on those who should con- 
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tinae in their unbelief, and resist unto the end his Divine succors ; so 
that election was conditional, and reprobation in like manner the result 
of foreseen infidelity and persevering wickedness. 
• " 2« That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and death, made an atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind in genersil, and of every individual in 
particular ; that, however, none but those who beb'eve in him can be 
partakers of the Divine benefits. 

" 3. That true faith cannot proceed from the exercise of our natural 
faculties and powers, nor from the force and operation of free will ; 
-since man, in consequence of his natural corruption, is incapable 
either of thinking or doing any good thing ; and that, therefore, it is 
necessary, in order to his salvation,. that he be regenerated and renewed 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost, which is the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ. 

" 4. That this Divine grace or energy of the Holy Ghost begins and 
perfects everything that can be called good in man, and consequently all 
good works are to be attributed to God alone ; that, nevertheless, this 
grace is offered to all, and does not force men to act against their incli- 
nations, but may be resisted and rendered ineffectUEil by the perverse 
wills of impenitent sinners. 

" 6. That God gives to the truly faithful, who are regenerated by 
his grace, the means of preserving themselves in this state ; and though 
the first Anninians made some doubt with respect to the closing part of 
this article, their followers uniformly maintain that the regenerate may 
lose true justif3ring faith, forfeit their state of grace, and die in their 
fins." — (Watson's Biblical Dictionary.) 

From the above account of the general principles of Arminianism, 
we conclude, in reference to the great question which we have proposed, 
diat all genuine Arminians agree, — 

1. That, notwithstanding the atonement has been made, those to 
whom the gospel is addressed cannot be saved without faith in Christ 

2. That mankind, by the exercise of their own natural powers, are 
incapable of believing in Christ unto salvation, without the supernatural 
influence of Divine grace through the Holy Spirit. 

3. That the assisting grace of God is, through the atonement, so 
extended to every man as to enable him to partake of salvation. 

Thus it may be seen, that while the Arminians discard the merit of 
works, or the ability to save themselves, yet they all agree in believing 
that the atonement of Christ so extends to all men as to make salvation 
possible for them. As we have now shown that all genuine Calvinists 
and Arminians are fairly at issue with regard to the extent of the atone' 
mefU 80 as to make salvation possible to all men, and as the substance 
12 
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of the entire controTersy between them is plainly involved in that single 
question, we are now prepared to appeal ** to the law and the testimony.*' 
On a subject of so great importance, we can confidently rely on nothing 
short of " Thus saith the Lord." And, happy for the honest inquirer 
after truth, upon no subject is the Holy Volume more copious and 
explicit But as the present lecture is, perhaps, already sufficiently 
extended, we must defer the scriptural investigation of the question till 
the next lecture. 

We trust that no unfisLimess has been exercised in the exhibit which 
we have made of the peculiar views of Calvinists and Arminians, and 
that we may now impartially examine the question. 
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^varrioN 1 . Has there been nroeh diTenity 
of sentiment in the church relative to 
the extent of the atonement? 

•. Into what two great parties have Chris- 
tians been divided on this subject? 

t. Why shoold caution and forbearance be 
exercised on this subject? 

4. Has this controversy alvays been con- 
ducted in a proper spirit T 

i. What is the view of Arians, Socinians, 
&c., in reference to the extent of the 
atonement? 

•. .What peculiar view is taken by a certain 
class of Unirersalists? 

T. Upon what false assumption is this 
scheme based? 

8. Has the same view of the nature of 

atonement been adopted by any oth- 
ers? 

9. Do the Scriptures present the atonement 

in the light of a commercial transac- 
tion? 

10. In what light, then? 

11. To admit this view of the nature of 

atonementj would the salvation of all 
for whom it was made necessarily Ibl- 
low? 

IB. What then would be the controversy be- 
tween Calvinists and Universalists ? 

is. How is this scheme refuted ? 



14. In what great question is embraeed the 

substance of the controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians? 

15. What are the three diftrent views takeA 

bv Calvinists on this subject? 

16. Is there any essential diflerence in theas 

schemes on the subject of the main 
Question ? 

17. What distinguished divines are men- 

tioned as having advocated the latter? 

18. How have Calvinists endeavored to jus- 

tify themselves in offering salvation 
to all? 

19. Have they in this way successfully vin- 

dicated their consistency ? 
80. What does Mr. Baxter mean by tha 

phrase " sufficient grace I " 
21. What does Dr. Hill mean by moral iruk- 

bUUy, and by the repecUed and the 

secre/ willofGod? 
32. What is the ultimate conclusion of all 

classes of Calvinists on the questico 

Wiroposed? 
bat is the substance of tbe brief ae- 
count given of Arminianism ? 
24. In what three points, connected with 
the proposed question, do all genuina 
Armmians agree ? 
9S. Why may we appeal with confidence Is 
the Scriptures on this question? 



LECTURE XV. 

THE ATONEMENT. — ITS EXTENT. 

bf the preceding lecture, we saw that the main point of dispute between 
Calvinists and Arminians, in reference to the extent of the atonement, 
it embraced in the following question : — Does the atonement of Christ 
so extend to all mankind as to make salvation possible for them ? Upon 
this question, we endeavored to show that all genuine Calvinists assume 
{he negative, and all genuine Arroinians the affirmative. 

That the affirmative is the real docmne of Scripture, we shall now 
endeavor to prove. 

I. Our first argument on this subject is founded upon those passages 
of Scripture in which, in speaking of the death or the atonement of 
Christ, terms of umversaUty are used ; such as, ^*the loorld^* " the wJiole 
world,'* " all men,** &c. 

This class of texts is so numerous, that we need only select a few of 
many. John L 29. " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
na of the world" John iii. 16, 17. " For God so loved the toorld that 
lie gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved." John iv. 42. '^ This is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.** John vi. 51. *'And the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.** 2 Cor. v. 14. " For the 
feve of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died 
inr oS, then were aU dead." Heb. ii. 9. " That he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man.** 1 John ii. 2. '^And he is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
ike whjole toorld** 1 Tim. iv. 10. " Who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of those that believe." 2 Cor. v. 19. " God was in Christ, 
veconciling the world unto himself." 1 Tim. ii. 6. " Who gave him- 
self a ransom ybr all, to be testified in due time." It has already been 
shown, in the discussion of the nature of the atonement, what is implied 
ia Christ's dying " for us," or " for the world." With Calvinists, at 
leatt, there can be no evasion on this point ; for none have more success? 
folly than they, when contending against the Socinians, demonstrated 
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that the phrase " to die for," as used in application to the death of Christ, 
means to die instead of ^ as a vicarious and expiatory sacrifice. This 
point, then, being settled, which Calvinists will cheerfully admit, we may 
nsk, how is it possible for language more clearly and forcibly to teach 
that Christ died for all men, so as to make salvation possible for them, 
than it is taught in the passages adduced ? He is said to have died ** for 
all," " for the world," " for every man," and, as if expressly to preclude 
all possibility for cavil, either in reference to the nature or the extent of 
his atonement, he is said to have given himself a " ransom for allj'' to 
be " reconciling the world unto himself," and to be the *^ propitiation far 
the sins of the whole world.^* 

The reply of the Calvinists to this argument is, that the terms " all 
men," "the world," &c., are sometimes used, in Scripture, in a linuted 
sense. In reference to this, we may observe, that it cannot be admitted 
as a principle in criticism, that because a term is sometimes used in an 
unusual sense, and one diOferent from the most obvious and general 
meaning, therefore it must so be understood in other places, even when 
there is nothing in the context to justify or require that unusual sense. 
Although we may admit that the terms "world'* and "all men" may 
sometimes be used in a restricted sense, the conclusion which the Calvin- 
ists would draw from this admission b a non sequitur ; — it does not 
follow that the terms are to be restricted in the passages above quoted. 
So far from the context requiring this restriction, which would be neces- 
sary to the validity of the Calvinistic plea in question, we may con- 
fidently affirm that the entire connection and scope of the passages forbid 
the possibility of the terms being restricted. When our Saviour says, 
" God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso* 
ever believeth in him," &c., it is clear that the world for whom the 
Saviour was given cannot be restricted to the elect ; for the restriction 
which immediately follows, and promises " eternal life," not to the world, 
hut to such of the world as should believe, is positive evidence that the 
world for whom the Saviour was given would not all be saved. When 
St. Paul says, " We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dcady^ he proves the universality of spiritual death, or, (as Macknight 
paraphrases the passage,) of " condemnation to death," from the fact that 
Christ " died for all." Now if Christ only died for the elect, the apos- 
tle's argument could only prove that the elect were spiritually dead, or 
condemned to death, which would be a violent perversion of the sense 
of the passage. When the apostle calls Christ the " Saviour of all men, 
especially of those that believe," believers are evidently specified as only 
» part of the "all men" of whom Christ is said to be " the Saviour." 
When St. John declares that Christ is " the propitiation for our sins. 
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and not for ours only, but also for the sim of the whole worlds* believers 
are first specified, as identified with the apostle, by the phrase " our 
sins;" and hence, when it is added, *' not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole taorldt" it is evident that the term should be taken in 
the widest sense as embracing all mankind. 

The Scriptures are their own best interpreter; and, where it can be 
done, one passage should be explained by another. If, therefore, it could 
be shown) that the same writers have, in other places, used these general 
terms to designate the elect, or believers, as such, there would be more 
plausibility in the restricted construction of Calvinists ; but this is so far 
from being the case, that the elect or believers, as such, are constantly, 
in the Scriptures, contradistinguished from " the world." The terms of 
universality, in the passages quoted, are never, in Scripture, applied to 
the elect or believers, as such. When St. John says that Christ is " the 
propitiation for the sins of the wliole world^^ the sense in which he uses 
the term may be learned from that other expression of his, where he 
nith, '* ike whole world lieth in wickedness." When St. Paul says that 
Christ " tasted death for erery many^ he uses the phrase " every man " 
in as wide a sense as when he informs us that " every man " is to be 
laised from the dead " in his own order." When the Saviour informs 
us that he came " not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved," he refers to the same world of which he speaks 
when he says to his disciples, " If ye were of the world, the world would 
k>ye his own ; but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you." We may, there- 
fore, arrive at the conclusion, from those passages of Scripture in which, 
in speaking of the death of Christ, terms of universality are used, that 
the atonement of Christ so extends to all mankind as to make salvation 
possible for them. 

II. Our second argument is founded upon those passages which con* 
frost the death of Christ with the fall of our first parents. 1 Cor. xv. 
22. " For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall aU be made alive" 

m 

It is admitted that in this passage the resurrection of the body is the 
principal topic of discussion ; nevertheless, there is here a clear inferen- 
tial proof that Christ died for all men, so as to make salvation attainable 
by them. For if, by virtue of his death and resurrection, all men are to 
be redeemed from the grave, then it will follow that all men were repre- 
sented by Christ in the covenant of redemption ; and if so, he must have 
died as an expiation for their sins ; and how he could do this, without 
intending to make salvation attainable by them, will be difficult to recon- 
cile with reason and Scripture. 
Bom. V. 15, &c. " But not as the offence, so also is the free gift. 
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For if throagh the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gifl by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.** Here the 
*• free gift" is represented as transcending or going beyond the •* offence," 
which it could not do if it is only designed to make salvation possible 
to a part of those who fell by the " offence." Again ; as " all men " are 
here represented as being brought into condemnation by '* the offence of 
one," even so the " free gift" is said to come " upon all men unto (f»c,f» 
ordtr to) justification of life." This implies a possibility of salvation ; 
and, from this passage, it is just as plain that all may be saved through 
Christ, as that all are condemned in Adam. 

III. - Our third argument is founded upon those passages tohich teach 
that Christ died for such as do or may perish. 2 Pet. ii. 1. " But there 
were false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction." 1 Cor. viii. 11. "And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish, yJw whom Christ died?^^ Rom. xiv. 15. " Destroy 
not him with thy meat,^ wham Chnst died.** Other passages of thb 
class might be adduced, but we think these are sufficient to show that 
some of those who have been bought by Christ, and for whom he died, 
do or may perish. Now, as they were bought by Christ, and as he died 
for them, according to what has already been shown, their salvation was 
once possible ; and if the salvation of some who perish was possible, the 
reasonable inference is that the salvation of all mankind is made possible 
through the atonement of Christ. 

IV. Our fourth argument is founded upon those passages which author-' 
ize the preaching of the gospel to all men, and require all men to 
repent and believe. Here we will first notice the grand commission of 
Christ to his apostles. Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. " Go ye, therefore, and 
leach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you ; and, lo ! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world." Mark xvi. 16, 16. " Go ye into ail the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned.** 
Again ; to show further that it is made the duty of all men to repent 
and believe, we refer to the following passages. John iii. 18 and 36. 
* He that believeth on him is not condemned : but he that believeth n9t 
is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
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malj begotten Son of God. He that bduveth on the Son hath eTcrlafl* 
ing life : and he that belieteth not the Son shall not see life, hot tht 
wrath of God abideth on him." John zx. 31. " But these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
hdieTing ye might have life through hb name.*' Acts xvi. 31. ** Be- 
lie?e on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." Acts xrii. 
30* " And the times of this ignorance God winked at ; but now com- 
mandeth all men eoerywkere to rtpent*^ 

. We quote the above passages merely as a sample of the general tenor 
if the gospel proclamation and requirement. That we may perceive 
te irresistible force of the proof from these texts that salvation is mada 
iltiinable to all men, we would observe, 

1. The gospel means good newt. It is a message of peace and salv»- 
tioD. 

8. The commission to preach this gospel is given in terms of univer- 
idky. The apostles are commanded to ** go into all the toorld^ and 
pnach the gospel to every creature.^* They are commanded to go and 
** teach all nations," and to teach them " to observe all things whatso* 
fver** has been commanded. 

3. Repentance toward God, and faith in the gospel message and plan 
if salvation, are required of all to whom the gospel is preached. 
Nothing can be plainer than this, from the passages adduced. *^AU 
mtHj eoerytohere,^* are commanded *' to reperU,** The promise to him that 
balieveth is, that he " shall be saved," he " shall not be condemned," 
and he " shall have life " through the name of Christ. Now, upon the 
rapposition that salvation is made attainable to all mankind, the pro- 
priety and consistency of all this are apparent ; but upon the supposition 
ihat salvation is made attainable only to the elect portion of mankind, 
(according to the tenets of Calvinism,) we must deny every principle 
above stated as being proved by the Scriptures, or inevitably involve 
aarselves in manifest inconsistency and absurdity. This may be clearly 
shown in the following manner. 1. The gospel is good news ; or, as it 
ii plainly expressed in Scripture, it is " glad tidings of great joy to all 
people." Now, if the gospel only proposes a possible salvation to the 
iiect, it cannot be good news to those for whose salvation it contains no 
pottible provision. If it be said that it provides at least temporal mercies, 
iod ihe common ** inefiectual" calls and influences of the Spirit, for all 
mon, we reply, that the admission of this, according to the Calvinistie 
scheme, so far from rendering the condition of the non-elect more toler- 
iUe, or furnishing the least evidence that the gospel can be good news to 
ikettk only aggravates the misery of their condition, and furnishes an 
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additional eyidence that the gospel cannot be to them good news, or 
" glad tidings of great joy." 

(1.) If all the temporal blessing of life, as Calvinists do not deny, flow 
from the convenant of redemption, then it will follow that but for th« 
atonement of Christ the blessing of personal existence itself never could 
have been enjoyed by any but the first sinning pair, and, consequendy, 
none others could have been exposed to personal suffering ; therefore, as 
it b clear that non-existence itself would be preferable to a state of 
inevitable, conscious and eternal misery, so it is also evident that life, 
with its attendant mercies, according to Calvinism, is not a blessing, but 
a curse, to the non-elect ; and if they derive this through the gospel, or 
atonement of Christ, that gospel itself must be to them a curse. Again ; 
if, as Calvinism teaches, these temporal mercies, and the common call 
and influence of the Spirit, cannot possibly be eflectual with any but the 
elect, and the abuse of these mercies, and the rejection of this " common 
call" of the gospel and the Spirit, will tend to greater condemnation and 
misery, then it follows, that, as the non-elect cannot possibly avoid this 
abuse and neglect, the mercies of life and the calls and influences of the 
gospel and the Spirit tend inevitably to the aggravation of their misery, 
and must be to them a real curse. 

(2.) The commission to preach this gospel is given in terms of uniter" 
sality. Now if all men are required to believe, this is reasonable and 
consistent ; but if this is the duty only of the elect, then the non-elect do 
right in refusing to believe, and, of course, cannot consistently be con- 
demned for their unbelief; which conclusion is flatly contradictory to the 
Scriptures. But if it be said that the non-elect are required to believe, 
although they cannot possibly do so unless God see proper to give them 
the moral ability, which he has from eternity determined to withhold, 
then it will follow, that God, who is said not to be a " hard master," 
requires more of his creatures than they can possibly perform, and con- 
demns and punishes them eternally for not doing absolute impos- 
sibilities ; which is alike repugnant to reason, justice, and Scripture. 

(3.) Repentance and faith are required of all men. If this be denied, 
the whole tenor of the gospel is flatly contradicted, and such as can be 
driven to so fearful a position we may justly apprehend are beyond the 
reach of reason or Scripture. But if it be admitted that all men are 
required to repent and believe, then we ask, according to Calvinism, for 
what purpose is this requirement made ? If the salvation of the non- 
elect is absolutely impossible, how could they be saved even if we were 
to suppose them to believe ? Could their faith eflect that which God hat 
df:2reed never shall be eflected? Surely not. And how, we ask, can 
salvation be promised on the condition of faith, and damnation be threat- 
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ened as the consequence of unbelief, if neither the one nor the other 
depends in the least upon the agency of man ? We are driven to the 
conclusion, that, according to Calvinism, both salvation, — the end, and 
faith, — the means, are absolutely impossible to the non-elect; and that, 
therefore, we must either deny that the gospel commission addresses them, 
and makes it their duty to repent and believe, or admit that they are to 
be eternally punished, by a just and merciful Creator, for not attaining 
an impossible end by the use of impossible means. The latter alterna- 
tive involves horrible absurdities ; the former contradicts the Bible : for 
Calvinists there is no middle ground ; and they may be left to choose 
their position for themselves. 

V. Our fifth argument is founded upon those passages which show that 
saltation is offered to all, and that me?i^s failure to obtain salvation is 
attributable to their oum fault. Deut. xxx. 19. "I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose life, that both thou apd 
thy seed may live.'* Isa. Iv. 7. *' Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon." Ezek. xxxiii. 11. " Say unto them, As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live : turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways, for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? " Prov. i. 24, 25. " Be- 
cause I have called, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and 
no man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof." John v. 40. " And ye will not come to me, that 
ye might have life." John iii. 19. " And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil." Matt, xxiii. 37. " O Jerusalem, 
Jenisalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how oft would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not" 2 Pet. iii. 9. " The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness ; but is long-sufiering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance." Rev. 
xxii. 17. " And the Spirit and the bride say, Come ; and let him that 
heareth say. Come ; and let him that is athirst come ; and whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely." 

The passages of Scripture belonging to the present class are very 
nnmerous, but the above are so explicit that it is needless to multiply 
quotations. It only remains for us to inquire in what manner the effort 
is made by Calvinists to evade their force. As there are no texts of a 
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like plain and explicit character to oppose to these, and show that Christ 
did not so die for all men as to authorize the ofier of salvation to o/Z, and 
to render the damnation of those that perish attributable to their own 
fault, the truth of this leading position is seldom denied by Calvinists of 
the present day. Bat the great difficuky is, to reconcile the principles 
of Calvinism with the doctrine here so clearly established. Their 
general course has been, to descant upon the nature of general and 
effectual calling, the distinction between nataral and moral ability, 
the invincibility of Divine grace, &c. ; and then, as if conscious that 
they had failed in their attempt to reconcile their principles with this 
Bible truth, they have begged the question, and taking it for granted 
that the tenets of Calvinism, (the very thing in dispute,) are true, they 
have launched forth in a strain of pathetic admonition concerning the 
imbecility of human reason and the impiety of " man's replying against 
God." 

That such may clearly be seen to be the course taken by Calvinists on 
this subject, I will here present a quotation from one of their standard 
writers. 

" Several distinctions have been proposed, in order to throw some 
Kght on this dark subject. The external call, it ^as been said, it 
extended to the elect and the reprobate in a different manner. It it 
addressed to the elect primarily and directly, the ministry of the gospd 
having been instituted for their sake, to gather them into the church, 
insomuch that, if none of them remained to be saved, it would cease. It 
respects the reprobate secondarily and indirectly, because they are mixed 
with the elect, who are known to God alone, and consequently it could 
not be addressed to them without the reprobate being included. This 
dispensation has been illustrated by rain, which, descending upon the 
earth according to a general law, the final cause of which is the fructifi- 
cation of the soil, falls upon places where it is of no use, as rocks and 
•andy deserts. Again ; it has been said that the end of the external call 
may be viewed in a two-fold light, as it respects God, and as it respects 
the call ; and these may be distinguished as the end of the worker and 
the end of the work. The end of the work, or of the external call, is the 
salvation of men, because it is the natural tendency of the preaching of 
the gospel to lead them to faith and repentance. But this is not the end 
of the worker, or Gtkl, who does not intend to save all who are called, but 
those alone to whom he has decreed to give efiectual grace. I shall net 
be surprised to find that these distinctions have not lessened the difficulty 
in your apprehension. While they promise to give a solution of it, they 
are neither more nor less than a repetition of it in different words. I 
shall subjoin only another observation, which has been frequently made» 
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that, although God does not intend to save the reprobate, he is serious in 
flailing them by the gospel ; for he declares to them what would be 
agreeable to him, namely, that they should repent and believe, and he 
promises most sincerely, eternal life to all who shall comply. The call 
of the gospel does not show what he has purposed to do, but what he 
wills men to do. Frpm his promises, his threatenings, and his invita- 
tions, it only appears that it would be agreeable to him that men should 
do their duty, because he necessarily approves of the obedience of his 
creatures, and that it is his design to save some of them ; but the event 
demonstrates that he had no intention to save them all ; and this should 
not seem strange, as he was under no obligation to do so. Mr. Burke. 
in his treatise concerning the sublime and beautiful, has observed, 
when speaking of the attempt of Sir Isaac Newton to account for grav- 
itetion by the supposition of a subtle elastic ether, that ' when we go but 
one step beyond the immediately sensible qualities of things, we go 
oot of our depth. All we do after is but a faint struggle that shows 
we are in an element which does not belong to us.' We may pro- 
nounce, I think, these attempts to reconcile the universal call of the 
goepel with the sincerity of God, to be a faint struggle to extricate our- 
selves from the ^profundities of theology. They are far indeed from 
removing the difficulty. We believe, on the authority of Scripture, 
Aat God has decreed to give salvation to some, and to withhold it from 
others. We know, at the same time, that he offers salvation to all, in 
Ae gospel ; and to suppose that he is not sincere, would be to deny 
him to be God. It may be right to endeavor to reconcile these thingSi 
because knowledge is always desirable, and it is our duty to seek it at 
fiur as it can be attained. But if we find that beyond a certain limit we 
cannot go, let us be content to remain in ignorance. Let us reflect, 
however, that we are ignorant in the present case only of the con- 
nection between two truths, and not of the truths themselves, for these 
are clearly stated in the Scriptures. We ought therefore to believe 
both, although we cannot reconcile them. Perhaps the subject is too 
high for the human intellect in its present state. It may be, that, how- 
ever correct our notions of the Divine purposes seem, there is some 
misapprehension, which gives rise to the difficulty. In the study of 
theology, we are admonished at every step to be humble, and feel the 
necessity of faith, or an implicit dependence upon the testimony of 
him who alone perfectly knows himself, and will not deceive us."— 
(Dick's Theology, Lecture 65.) 

In reference to the above, we may observe, that Dr. Dick fully ad- 
mits the universality of the calls and invitations of the gospel, but con- 
tends, at the same time, that God ** intends to save those alone to whom 
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he has decreed to give effectual grace." To reconcile this with tht 
ancerity of God, after repeating several of the commonly used Calvin- 
istic solutions, he intimates is heyond the powers of man, and th« 
attempt should be placed among ** the faint struggles to extricate our- 
selves from the profundities of theology." This, while it speaks well 
for the candor of the learned author, is a fair acknowledgment that 
human reason cannot reconcile the leading principle of Calvinism with 
the leading principle of the gospel. The leading principle of Csilvin- 
ism, which distinguishes it from Arminianism, is, that salvation is iiot 
made possible to all men. The leading principle and prominent feature 
of the gospel is, that salvation is offered to all^ and those who perish do 
so through their oum fault. Now these two propositions, it is admitted, 
are irreconcilable by human reason. If so, when it shall be clearly 
proved from the Bible that the gospel does not make salvation possible 
to all men, then the attempt to reconcile them may be styled " a faint 
struggle to extricate ourselves from the profundities of theology." But 
as that proposition is the very point in dispute, which we contend never 
has been and never can be proved, this, we would say, is only " a faint 
struggle," by Galvinists, " to extricate themselves," not from " the pio- 
fundities of theology," but from the absurdities of Cal|inism ! 

Either it is the duty of all men to believe the gospel, or it is not. If 
we say it is not, we plainly contradict the Scriptures which we have 
quoted. If we say that it is, then it follows that it is possible for all 
men to believe, or it is the duty of some men to do what is absolutely 
impossible ; which is absurd. But if we admit that it is possible for 
all men to believe, then it follows, either that those from whom God 
has decreed to withhold the moral ability to believe, may believe, or 
he has not so decreed in reference to any. To admit the former proposi- 
tion implies a contradiction ; to admit the latter destroys Calvinism. 

Again ; if we admit that all men may attain unto faith, then it fol- 
lows that all men may attain unto salvation, or that some believers may 
perish. The latter is contradictory to Scripture ; the former is contra- 
dictory to Calvinism. 

Further ; as we have shown from the Scriptures that those who fail 
to obtain salvation do so through their own fault, and not through 
any fault of God, then it follows, either that some may be saved with- 
out faith, or that all who lack saving faith do so through their own 
fault ; but if all who lack saving faith do so through their own fault, 
then their not believing cannot result solely from the decree of God to 
withhold from them the moral ability to believe ; otherwise, they are 
made answerable, and even punishable, for the Divine decrees. To sup- 
pose that men are answerable and punishable for the Divine decrees, is 
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he has decreed to give eflfectual grace." To reconcile this with tht 
sincerity of God, after repeating several of the commonly used Galvin- 
istic solutions, he intimates is beyond the powers of man, and dM 
attempt should be placed among " the faint struggles to extricate our- 
selves from the profundities of theology." This, while it speaks well 
for the candor of the learned author, is a fair acknowledgment that 
human reason cannot reconcile the leading principle of Calvinism with 
the leading principle of the gospel. The leading principle of Calvin- 
ism, which distinguishes it from Arminianism, is, that salvation is fiot 
made passible to aU men. The leading principle and prominent feature 
of the gospel is, that salvation is offered to all, and those who perish do 
so through their ovm fault. Now these two propositions, it is admitted, 
are irreconcilable by human reason. If so, when it shall be clearly 
proved from the Bible that the gospel does not make salvation possible 
to all men, then the attempt to reconcile them may be styled " a faint 
struggle to extricate ourselves from the profundities of theology." But 
as that proposition is the very point in dispute, which we contend never 
has been and never can be proved, this, we would say, is only " a faint 
struggle," by Calvinists, " to extricate themselves," not from " the pio- 
fundities of theology," but from the absurdities of Cal|pnism ! 

Either it is the duty of all men to believe the gospel, or it is not. If 
we say it is not, we plainly contradict the Scriptures which we have 
quoted. If we say that it is, then it follows that it is possible for all 
men to believe, or it is the duty of some men to do what is absolutely 
impossible ; which is absurd. But if we admit that it is possible for 
all men to believe, then it foUows, either that those from whom God 
has decreed to withhold the moral ability to believe, may believe, or 
he has not so decreed in reference to any. To admit the former proposi- 
tion implies a contradiction ; to admit the latter destroys Calvinism. 

Again ; if we admit that all men may attain unto faith, then it fol- 
lows that all men may attain unto salvation, or that some believers may 
perish. The latter is contradictory to Scripture ; the former is contra- 
dictory to Calvinism. 

Further ; as we have shown from the Scriptures that those who fail 
to obtain salvation do so through their own fault, and not through 
any fault of God, then it foUows, either that some may be saved with- 
out faith, or that all who lack saving faith do so through their own 
fault ; but if all who lack saving faith do so through their own fault, 
then their not believing cannot result solely from the decree of God to 
withhold from them the moral ability to believe ; otherwise, they are 
made answerable, and even punishable, for the Divine decrees. To sup- 
pose that men are answerable and punishable for the Divine decrees, is 
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either to suppose that the decrees are wrong, which is impious, or to sup- 
pose that men are to be eternally punished for what is right, which is alike 
QDScriptural and absurd. Calvinists sometimes, in order to evade the 
consequences resulting from their position, (that the reprobate are justly 
punishable for their unbelief, notwithstanding God has decreed to with- 
hold from them that ability without which it is impossible for them to 
believe,) endeavor to elude the question, by asserting that the reprobate 
continue in unbelief willingly, and in rejecting the gospel act according 
to their own clioice. But this, instead of removing the difficulty, only 
shiAs it one step further ; for if, as the Calvinists say, they have no 
power to will, or to choose differently from what they do in this case, 
they can no more be punishable for their perverse will and wicked 
choice than if they were as destitute of all mental and moral powers as 
a stock or a stone. To pursue this argument further is needless. It 
is impossible, by any evasion or philosophical distinction, to avoid the 
conclusion that, according to those passages of Scripture which we have 
adduced to show that men's failure to obtain salvation is attributable to 
their own fault, the atonement of Christ has made salvation attainable 
to all mankind. 

VI. Our next argument is founded upon those passages which teach 
the possibility of final apostasy from the faith, and warn Christians 
against it. 

As the subject of apostasy will be particularly considered in its proper 
place, our remarks here shaU be brief, and principally designed to show 
the necessary connection between those two great Bible doctrines, — 
the possibility of final apostasy, and the possibility of salvation to all. 
These two doctrines mutually strengthen and support each other, inso- 
much that, if we admit the one, we cannot deny the other, without 
manifest inconsistency. As the Calvinistic scheme denies any possi- 
bility of salvation to the reprobate, so it secures absolutely and infalli- 
bly the salvation of the elect. 

If, then, it can be shown that any have finally apostatised, or are in 
danger of finally apostatising, from a state of gracious acceptance, or 
even from a hopeful state, in reference to eternal salvation, to a hope- 
less one, it will follow, that, as some who perish were in a state of pos- 
sible salvation, even to those termed reprobates by the Calvinists salva- 
tion is attainable ; and if this be proved, the possibility of salvation to 
all men will not be denied. 

As the Scriptures present instances of some who have fallen from a 
hopeful to a hopeless state, so they are fiill of warnings to the righteous, 
which show that they are not secure against the possibility of a similar 
apostasy. 2 Thess. ii. 10 — 12. ** Because they received not the love 
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of the truth that they might be saved. And for this cause God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they should helieve a lie ; that thej 
all might be damnedy who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness." From this passage it is evident, 1. That these 
diaracters were once in a hopeful state, — they "might" have been 
•* saved ;" consequently, their state was superior to that of the Calvin- 
istically reprobate. 2. They fell from that state to a state of hopeless 
abandonment, — they were judicially given over, and divinely visited 
with "strong delusioiv that they should believe a lie) that they all 
might he damned ;^^ consequently, they could not have belonged to the 
Calvinis^ically elect Heb. vi. 4 — 6. " For it is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fidl away, 
(* and yet have fallen away,' — Macknight,) to renew them again unto 
repentance." We here enter into no discussion of the peculiar charac- 
ter of these apostates, further than to observe, 1. That their apostasy 
was hopeless, — it was " impossible to renew them again unto repent- 
ance ;" this, the Calvinists admit. 2. Their state had been hopefuL 
This is evident from the reason given for the subsequent hopelessness 
of their condition. If, as here stated, the hopelessness of their condi- 
tion arose from the impossibility of " renewing them again unto repent- 
ance," it necessarily follows, that, if they could have been thus " re- 
newed," their case would have been hopeful. And if so, then their 
case once was hopeful ; for the hopelessness of their condition is made 
to appear, not from the ** impossibility " of " renewing them " unto a 
genuine repentance, which, (according to Calvinism,) they had never 
experienced, but the same repentance which they once had. This is 
evident from the import of the word "again;" — "It is impossible to 
renew them again unto repentance." Therefore, it follows, that their 
former repentance was genuine; and these apostates had evidently 
passed from a hopeful to a hopelees condition. As the condition of the 
Calvinistically reprobate is never hopeful, they could not have belonged 
to that class ; and as the condition of the Calvinistically elect is never 
hopeless, so neither could they have belonged to that class. It thus 
appears that the above passage cannot be interpreted on Calvinistic 
principles; nor in any way, with consistency, without admitting the 
possibility of salvation to all men. 

Again ; that the Scriptures are full of cautions to the righteous and 
warnings against apostasy, is admitted by Calvinists. From this it 
may be conclusively argued, — 1. That, upon the supposition that the 
righteous are in no danger of final apostasy, there can be no. propriety 
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in wsrning them against it 2. If the righteous are in danger of final 
apostasy, then it follows, either that the reprobate, according to Calvin- 
ism, may obtain pardon here, or that the elect may perish everlastingly ; 
-—either of which is destructive to the Calvinistic tenets, and demon- 
itiative that the cautions and warnings given to the righteous in the 
Scriptures, can only be consistently interpreted upon the supposition 
that salvation is attainable by all men. 

The sum of what has been said is briefly this : — The Scriptures 
prove the proposition, with which we set out, 

1. By those texts in which, in speaking of the death or atonement 
of Christ, terms of universality are used. 

2i By those which contrast the death of Christ with the fall of our 
first parents. 

3. By those which teach that Christ died for such as do or may 
perish. 

4. By those which authorize the preaching of the gospel to all men, 
and require all men to repent and believe. 

5. By those which show that salvation is offered to all, and that 
men's failure to obtain it is attributable to their own fault. 

6. By those which teach the possibility of final apostasy fromr the 
faith, and warn Christians against it. 

According to the plain and unsophisticated meaning of all these 
classes of Scripture texts, we think it has been made to appear, that 
ike atonement of Christ so extends to aU men as to make their salvation 
attainable. 

In this discussion, we have appealed directly to the Scriptures, and 
although we have only adduced a small number of the passages which 
directly bear upon the question, yet we deem further quotations on this 
head unnecessary. 

It remains yet to consider those passages from which Calvinists de- 
duce inferential proofs of their peculiar views of predestination, elec- 
tion, &c., and the bearing of those subjects upon the great question 
before us, as well as to examine the prominent reasons by which the 
Tiew herein presented has been defended or assailed. But these points 
wo defer for another lecture. 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XV. 



QuxsTioN 1. What 18 the main proposition 

considered in this lecture 7 
C. Upon what class of texts is the first ar- 

ffument based 7 
Wnat are the passages adduced 7 
In what way do Caivinists attempt to 

evade their force 7 
What is the reply to their reasoning 

on thissubiect? 
Upon what class of texts is the second 

argument based, and what are they? 
Upon what class of texts is the third 

argument based 7 
What are the texts, and how is the proof 

deduced? 
Upon what class of texts is the fourth 

argument based? 
What are the texts, and how is the proof 

deduced? 
Upon what class, of texts is the fifth 

argument based? 
What are the texts adduced? 
In what BMUuier haft Oalnnists replied 7 



3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 



S. 



10. 

11. 

It. 
It. 



14. From whom is a quototioo made for 

illustration? 

15. What is said in reference to this quota- 

tion? 

16. In what manner is the argument from 

these passages of Scripture carried 
out? 

17. Upon what class of texts is the sixth 

argument based 7 

18. What two great doctrines are here said 

to be intimately connected ? 

19. What are the texts adduced? 

20. Bow is the argument (bunded upon 

them? 

21. How is an argument founded upon the 

cautions given to Christians ? 

22. How is the whole argument of this lec- 

ture summed up? 

23. What grand proposition does it estab- 

M. What important points are deferred lor 
another lecture? 



LECTURE XVI. 

THE EXTENT OP THE ATONEMENT. — PREDESTINATION, ELECTION, 

FOREKNOWLEDGE, AND SOVEREIGNTY. 

In the preceding lecture, we endeavored to prove, by a direct appeal to 
the Scriptures, that the atojiement so extends to aU men as to make salva- 
tion possible for them. 

That there are no texts of a direct and positive character in the Bible 
to disprove this position, has, by Calvinists themselves, generally been 
admitted. Yet, by inferential evidence from Scripture, as well as by a 
train of philosophical reasoning, they have endeavored to build up and 
sustain a system of doctrine exhibiting a partial atonement, or, at least, 
an atonement which does not make salvation attainable to aU mankind. 

In order to sustain this system, Calvinists argue from the subject ct 
the Divine prescience, predestination, election, the Divine sovereignty, 
&c., as they conceive them to be taught in the Bible. A particular 
examination of those subjects, so as to show, that, according to the true 
interpretation of Scripture, no good reason can be deduced from that 
source in opposition to the general position which we have endeavored 
to sustain, is the matter now claiming our attention. 

That the doctrines of the Divine prescience and Divine sovereignty ^ of 
predestination and election^ are taught in the Bible, is admitted by 
Arminians, as well as Calvinists. None who admit the truth of revela- 
tion can deny them. Yet, with regard to their true import, there has 
been much controversy ; nor is it likely that, on these difficult questions^ 
a unity of sentiment among professed Christians is soon to be realized. 
The Arminian understands these subjects, as presented in the Scriptures, 
in perfect consistency with the great doctrine of general redemption, 
which provides, according to the proposition established in our last lec- 
ture, a possible salvation for all men ; whereas the Calvinist understands 
them in such sense as to deduce from them arguments, satisfactory to his 
nind, for the establishment of his peculiar views of particular redemp- 
Hon, and a special provision for the salvation of the electa to the exclttsion 
of any possibility of salvation to the rest of mankind. 

Whether the Calvinists can really establish their peculiar views upon 
these subjects from the Scriptures, we shall presently consider. But, in 

13 
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order that we may proceed with as much fairness as possible, we choose, 
first, briefly to state the leading features of their system, in the language 
of their own acknowledged standards. 

As the " Westminster Confession of Faith" is not only in doctrine the 
standard of the Church of Scotland, but also of the English and Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, we quote from that volume, chapter iii., as follows : — 

*' 3. By the decree of Ood, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. 

*^ 4. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly and unchangeably designed ; and their number is so certain 
and definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

*' 6. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal and immu- 
table purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath 
chosen in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and 
love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes 
moving him thereunto ; and all to the praise of his glorious grace. 

" 6. As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the 
eternal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all the means 
thereunto. Wherefore, they who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are 
redeemed by Christ, are effectually called unto faith in Christ, by his 
Spirit working in due season ; are justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept 
by his power through faith unto salvation. Neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
saved^ but the elect only. 

" 7. The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to the unsearch- 
able counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy 
as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, 
to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of bis glorious justice." 

To complete more fully the account of this doctrine, we also quote 
from the " Large Catechism," adopted by the Church of Scotland, the 
answers to the twelfth and thirteenth questions. 

" God's decrees are the wise, free, and holy acts of the counsel of his 
will ; whereby, from all eternity, he hath, for his own glory, unchange- 
ably foreordained whatsoever comes to pass in time, especially concern- 
ing angels and men." — " God, by an eternal and immutable decree, out 
of his mere love, for the praise of his glorious grace to be manifested in 
due time, hath elected some angels to glory ; and, in Christ, hath chosen 
some men to eternal life, and the means thereof; and also, according to 
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his sovereign power, and the unsearchable counsel of his own will, 
(whereby he extendeth or withholdeth favor as he pleaseth,) hath passed 
by and foreordained the rest to dishonor and wrath, to be for their sin 
inflicted, to the praise of the glory of his justice." 

As a comment upon the above articles, and as a brief and comprehen- 
sive summary of the principal features in the Calvinistic scheme, we 
subjoin the following from Dr. Hill. 

" These quotations suggest the following propositions, which may be 
considered as constituting the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and 
in which there is an explication of most of the terms. 

" 1. God chose out of the whole body of mankind, whom he viewed 
in his eternal decree as involved in guilt and misery, certain persons 
who are called the elect, whose names are known to him, and whose 
number, being unchangeably fixed by his decree, can neither be increased 
nor diminished ; so that the whole extent of the remedy offered in the 
gospel is conceived to have been determined beforehand by the Divine 
decree. 

" 2. As all the children of Adam were involved in the same guilt 
and misery, the persons thus chosen had nothing in themselves to render 
them more worthy of being elected than any others ; and therefore the 
decree of election is called in the Calvinistic system absolute, by which 
word is meant that it arises entirely from the good pleasure of God, 
because all the circumstances which distinguish the elect from others are 
the fruit of their election. 

*• 3. For the persons thus chosen, God from the beginning appointed 
the means of their being delivered from corruption and guilt ; and by 
these means, effectually applied in due season, he conducts them at length 
to everlasting life. 

" 4. Jesus Christ was ordained by God to be the Saviour of these 
persons, and God gave them to him to be redeemed by his blood, to be 
called by his Spirit, and finally to be glorified with him. All that Christ 
did in the character of Mediator, was in consequence of this original 
appointment of the Father, which has received from many divines the 
name of the covenant of redemption ; a phrase which suggests the idea 
of a mutual stipulation between Christ and the Father, in which Christ 
undertook all that work which he executed in his human nature, and 
which he continues to execute in heaven, in order to save the elect ; and 
the Father promised that the persons for whom Christ died should be 
saved by his death. According to the tenor of this covenant of redemp- 
tion, the. merits of Christ are not considered as the cause of the decree 
of election, but as a part of that decree ; in other words, God was not 
moved by the mediation of Christ to choose certain persons out of the 
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great body of mankind to be saved, but having chosen them, he conveyv 
all the means of salvation through the channel of this mediation. 

** 5, From the election of certain persons, it necessarily follows that 
nil the rest of the race of Adam are left in guilt and misery. The exer- 
cise of the Divine sovereignty in regard to those who are not elected, is 
railed reprobation ; and the condition of all having been originally the 
same, reprobation is caUed absolute in the same sense with election. In 
reprobation, there are two' acts, which the Calvinists are careful to dis- 
tinguish. The one is called pretention, the passing by those who are 
not elected, and withholding from them those means of gmce which are 
provided for the elect. The other is called condemnation, the act of 
condemning those who have been passed by, for the sins which they 
commit. In the former act, God exercises his good pleasure, dispensing 
his benefits as he will ; in the latter act, he appears as a judge, inflicting 
upon men that sentence which their sins deserve. If he had bestowed 
upon them the same assistance which he prepared for others, they would 
have been preserved from that sentence ; but as their sins proceeded 
from their own corruption, they are thereby rendered worthy of punish- 
ment; and the justice of the Supreme Ruler is manifested in condemn- 
ing them, as his mercy is manifested in saving the elect." — (*' Hill's 
Lectures," Book iv. ch, 7, s. 3.) 

According to the foregoing account, it appears that the following are 
leading tenets in the Calvinistic scheme, viz.: — 

1. That hy predestination, fore-ordinationt or the decrees of God, all 
things, whether great or small, whether good or evil, whether they 
relate to the physical or moral universe, whether they relate to the his- 
tory of angels or to the actions of men, were, from all eternity, or before 
lime began, firmly and unalterable fixed and determined, according to 
the will of God. 

2. That by this predestination or fore-ordination, ** some men and 
angels" were elected or chosen to everlasting life, and others reprobated 
or set apart to everlasting death. 

3. That the election of some, and the reprobation of others, had no 
regard to faith and obedience on the one hand, or unbelief and disobe- 
dience on the other, as foreseen conditions, or causes leading thereunto. 

4. That this election and reprobation are personal, unconditional, and 
chsolute, insomuch that the " number of the elect " or of the reprobate 
can " neither be increased nor diminished." 

5. That the election of some, and the reprobation of others, is the 
sole originating cause of the faith and obedience of the elect, on the one 
hand, and of the lack of fiiith and obedience of the reprobate, on the 
other. 
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To sustain the peculiarities of the system which we have thus briefly 
sketched, the Calvinists appeal to the Scriptures in which the doctrines 
of predestination and election are taught, and institute a course of reason- 
ing founded mainly on the Divine prescience and sovereignty. That we 
may have a clear view of the subject, and understand the nature of their 
arguments, we would now proceed particularly to the investigation of the 
Scripture doctrine of election, predestination, &c. 

The term election, in the Greek Testament, is exioyiy, a choice, from 
the verb exXeyta, to choose ; hence, the signification of the verb to elect is 
to choose, and the noun election signifies a choice. According to this 
defimtion of the term, we may easily perceive, that, upon principles of 
rationality, several things are indispensable to constitute election. 

1. There must be an intelligent agent to choose. As the act of 
choosing can only be performed by an intelligent being, to suppose an 
election to exist without such an agent would be absurd. 

2. This intelligent being must be possessed of the principle of free 
moral agency. Choice necessarily implies freedom ; hence, if the sup- 
posed agent be not morally free or unnecessitated in the act, he cannot, 
in the proper sense, be an agent at all ; but is only an instrument, 
wielded by impelling forces : and in such case, as there could be no 
choice, in the true import of the term, so there could be no election. 

3. In the next place, there must be objects presented to the mind of 
this intelligent agent, in order that he may make the choice or selection. 
To suppose an election to exist where there are no objects in reference 
to which to make the choice, would be as absurd as to suppose that there 
could be color, division, or figure, without something colored, divided, or 
figured. 

4. Next, there must be a difference, real or imaginary, in the t)bjecis, 
in reference to which the choice is made. Where there is no difierence, 
in the proper sense, there can be no choice. It is true, that two or more 
oljects may be presented to the mind, and the one may be taken, and the 
others left, merely because it is not convenient or proper to take all ; but 
in this case, there cannot properly be any rational choice. A choice or 
election implies a reason on which it is founded ; and this reason, or 
ground of choice, must be supposed to exist in the objects in reference to 
which the choice is made. 

6. There must be a time in which the act of choosing takes place. 
To suppose that an act has been performed, and yet to suppose that there 
was no time in which it was performed, is manifestly absurd. Hence, 
we must either deny that to choose or elect is an act at all, or we must 
admit a time for its performance. 

Now, we think it must be so plain that all the above specified particu- 
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lars are essential to constitute election, that further illustration or proof 
would be needless. Wherever the five particulars above enumerated are 
found to unite, an election must exist ; but if any one of the five be lack- 
ing, an election cannot, on rational principles, exist. With these remarks 
upon the general definition of election, we proceed to examine the Scrip- 
ture illustration of this doctrine. 

In opening the Bible upon this subject, we find that there are several 
diflferent kinds of election presented to our view. 

1. There is a personal election of individuals to a special office or 
work. Christ was chosen or elected to the great office of Mediator and 
Redeemer, that he might enter upon the great work of saving an apostate 
world. In reference to this election, we read, in Isa. xlii. 1, " Behold 
ray servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth." 

King Cyrus was also chosen or elected for the special work of rebuild- 
ing the temple. In reference to this work, he was " called " by the 
Lord, and designated as his " shepherd," and " his anointed." 

The " twelve apostles " were elected to their peculiar office by the 
Saviour ; and St. Paul was specially chosen or elected to be the " apostle 
of the Gentiles." 

In reference to this species of election, a little reflection will evince 
that it perfectly accords with the general definition of the subject given 
above. All the five requisites to constitute election may readily be seen 
to meet in each case specified. And although it is personal, individual, 
and, in a certain sense, absolute, yet it has no reference whatever to the 
fixing of the eternal destinies of men. The Saviour was chosen as the 
great Redeemer of the world, because he was the only proper and ade- 
quate being for the accomplishment of the exalted work. Cyrus was 
selected as a suitable character for the instrumental accomplishment of 
the Divine purpose in the rebuilding of the temple ; but this election 
neither secured nor prevented the eternal salvation of the Persian mon- 
arch. The " twelve apostles" were chosen by our Lord, as suitable per- 
sons to accompany him in his itinerant ministry, to be witnesses of his 
miracles and of his resurrection, and to be the first ministers of his reli- 
gion ; but this election did not absolutely secure their eternal salvation, 
for one of their number grievously apostatized and went to perdition. 
St. Paul was elected as a suitable minister to bear the gospel message to 
the learned Gentiles ; but this election did not absolutely secure, his 
eternal salvation, for we hear him strongly expressing his fears " lest 
that by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be 
a coitawayJ*^ So that it is clear, that, from this personal and individual 
election to a peculiar office or work, no countenance is given to the Cal- 
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Tinian notion of personal and unconditional election, from all eternity, to 
everlasting life. 

2. The second species of election presented in Scripture is thai of 
nations, or bodies of people, to the participation of peculiar privileges 
and blessings, conferred upon them for the accomplishment of some great 
object of Divine benevolence, in reference to others as well as themselves. 

Thus, Abraham and his descendants were anciently chosen as the 
peculiar people of God, to receive the Divine law, to become conservators 
of the true worship, and to be the means of illumination, and of great and 
numerous blessings, to the world at large. In reference to this election, 
we read, Amos iii. 2, " You only have I known of all the families of tho 
earth." 1 Chron. xvi. 13. " Ye children of Jacob, his chosen ones,'' 
Acts xiii. 17. " The God of this people of Israel chose our fathers, and 
exalted the people when they dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt." 
Deut X. 15. " The Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and 
he chose their seed after them, even you, above all people." Deut. xiv. 
2. " The Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, 
above all the nations that are upon the earth." 

Thus we discover that the Jews, as a nation, were, in a certain sense, 
an elect, chosen, and peculiar people; but this election, as all must 
admit, did not absolutely secure their eternal salvation. Their election, 
as a nation, had no such design, as we may see from the fact that many 
of them were not saved. This truth the Apostle Paul abundantly 
teaches. He says that " With many of them God was not well pleased, 
for they were overthrown in the wilderness." He specifies that some of 
them were " idolaters," some were " fornicators," some " tempted Christ," 
and that God " sware in his wrath that they should not enter into his 
rest" These were the " chosen, elected," and " peculiar people " of God. 
How vastly different is this from the Calvinian, eternal, and uncondi- 
tional election and reprobation, by which the everlasting destiny of " men 
and angels " is said to be unalterably fixed ! In this national election of 
the Jews there is also implied a corresponding national rejection or 
reprobation of the Gentiles. Election and reprobation are inseparable : 
the one necessarily implies the other. \ii the same sense in which tlu» 
Jews were elected, the Gentiles were reprobated. As the former we^^ 
elected to the enjoyment of peculiar privileges, so the latter were repro- 
bated in reference to those privileges : that is, they were not called tx) 
their enjoyment, or placed in their possession. This national election, 
though we may admit that it conferred peculiar blessings upon ono 
nation, which were denied to all others, yet it appears to present nothinc: 
10 the divine administration revolting to the most pleasing and exalted 
view that can be taken of the principles of justice, equity and benevo- 
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lence. For be it remembered, that in proportion as the Jews were 
exalted above the Gentiles in point of privilege, even so, on that very 
account, more was requited at their hands. It is one of the unalterable 
principles of the Divine government, that ** Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required ;" and vice versa. The man to 
whom " five talents " had been given was required to improve all that he 
had received, while he to whom but " one talent" had been given was 
only required to improve the same. Thus, while the Jews, to whom 
had been ** committed the oracles of God," and to whom ** pertained the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises," were required to serve God 
with a fidelity and devotedness proportionate to their superior light and 
privileges, the Gentiles were only required to improve the privileges which 
had been conferred upon them, and to live up to the degree of light they 
possessed. Notwithstanding this election of the Jews to privileges so 
exalted, yet, as we have seen, they were liable to misimprove them, and 
many of them did so misimprove and abuse them as to perish everlastingly ; 
und, finally, this chosen, elect, and peculiar people, for their wickedness 
and idolatry, their unbelief and rebeUion, were severed and overthrown 
as a nation, their civil polity uprooted, their ecclesiastical establishment 
demolished, and the once &vored tribes of Abraham doomed to wander 
in degradation and groan for cppturies beneath the ban of Heaven. 

But how was it with the Gentiles ? Did this national election and 
reprobation, according to the Calvinistic interpretation of this doctrine, 
consign them to^jpevitable and eternal destruction? By no means. 
The supposition is i^ot'only repugnant to reason, and revolting to the 
feelings, but destitute of the least shadow of support from Scripture. In 
allusion to God's method of dealing with the ancient Gentiles, St. Paul 
says, ** And. the times of this ignorance God winked at ;" that is, sent 
them no prophets to instruct them better, and consequently, in judging 
them, only required of them according to what they had. St. Paul, in 
the second chapter to the Romans, clearly shows that ** there is no 
respect of persons with God ;" and that ** the Gentiles, which have not 
the law," may " do by nature, (that is, by the assistance which God 
afibrds them, independent of the written law,) the things contained in 
the law," act up to the requirements of "their conscience," and be 
esteemed as " just before God." That those whom God saw proper to 
leave for a season in a state of Gentile darkness, — destitute of written 
revelation, — were not thereby precluded from all possibility of eternal 
salvation, is further evident, from several instances, recorded in Scrip- 
ture, of pious heathen ; such are Melchisedec, Job, and Cornelius : but 
the language of St. Peter must set this question at rest : '* Of a truth I 
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peiceiye that Grod is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.*' Since, 
then, it is obvious from what has been said, that the national election of 
the Jews, and reprobation of the Gentiles, did not absolutely secure the 
salvation of the former, or the damnation of the latter, it is plain that 
from this election Calvinism can derive no aid. Indeed, so far was the 
calling of Abraham, and the establishment of the church in his family, 
from implying the absolute dereliction of the Gentiles to eternal ruin, 
that it was designed as a means of illumination, and an unspeakable 
blessing, even to them. The establishment of the true worship in the 
£unily of Abraham was designed to counteract the prevalence of idolatry 
among the surrounding nations ; and the entire Jewish system of juris- 
prudence and religion was indeed a *' light shining in a dark place.' 
The local position of their country, their intercourse with surrounding 
nations, both through commerce and by reason of their frequent captivi- 
tieSt with many concurring circumstances, tended to diffuse abroad the 
lights and blessings of Judaism. Even at their temple, there was found 
"the court of the Gentiles," where the "stranger from a far country" 
might join in the worship of the true God. How plain then must it be, 
that this election of one nation to peculiar privileges was designed also 
to " bless," though in a less degree, " alf the families of the earth ! " 

A second example of tliis species of election is presented in the calling 
of both Jews and Gentiles to the privileges of the gospel church. 

There is a reference to this election in the following passages : — I 
Pet V. 13. " The church that is at Babylon, eUcteant^ihei with you." 
I Pet ii. 9. " But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people." 1 Thess. i. 4. " Knowing, brethren, 
faeloTed, your election of God." 

That we may the better understand this election, be it remembered, that 
the Jews, in many respects, were a typical people. Their calling and 
election to the peculiar privileges of the Mosaic dispensation were typical 
of the calling and election of both Jews and Gentiles to the superior 
privileges of the gospel. In the days of the apostles, the old dispensa- 
tion gave place to the new. The Mosaic institution received its fulfil- 
ment; and vast multitudes of both Jews and Gentiles were called and 
elected to the glorious privileges of the gospel church ; not by virtue of 
natural descent from Abraham, but through the medium of " faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ" The privileges to which they were here elected 
were both external, — embracing all the means of grace, and outward 
blessings of Christianity ; and internal, — embracing the spiritual enjoy- 
ments and blessings of pure and heartfelt religion. Many were exter- 
nally embraced in the church, and in that sense elected to its privileges. 
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who were not elected to the full enjoyment of the spiritual blessings of 
the gospel. The cause of this distinction is obvious. The condition 
upon which they could be elected to the external privileges was that of 
a formal profession ; but the condition of election to the full privileges of 
the church, both external and internal, both temporal and spiritual, was 
that of faith in God*s Messiah. Many, no doubt, enjoyed the privileges 
of the former, who never attained unto the privileges of the latter elec- 
tion. In reference to this, it may be said, that ** all were not Israel who 
were of Israel;^* — all were not elected^ to the spiritual who shared llie 
external privileges of the gospel ; but election in the external sense was 
in order to, or designed to promote, election in the more proper sense, to 
the full enjoyment of the blessings of the gospel. 

But let us inquire, in the next place, how this election to the privileges 
of the gospel church, both external and spiritual, comports with the 
Calvinistic scheme. The election taught in that system is, 1. Eternal, 
— " from all eternity." 2. It is unconditional^ — " without any fore- 
sight of faith or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any 
other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes moving him there- 
unto." 3. It absolutely secures their eternal salvation, — " their number 
is so certain and definite that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished." 

Now, it can easily be proved, that the election under consideration 
contains not one of the attributes of Calvinian election as just presented. 

(1.) It is not eternal. Jews and Crentiles are called and elected to the 
privileges of the gospel, not " from all eternity," but in time. They are 
called by the gospel and elected, as the apostle has said, " through sanc- 
tification of the spirit unto obedience." 

(2.) It is not unconditional. " Repentance toward God, and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ," are everywhere presented as the condition upon 
which the privileges of the gospel church are to be enjoyed. 

(3.) It does not absolutely secure the eternal salvation of those thus 
elected. That this is true so far as it is applied to the election to the 
external privileges of the gospel, Calvinists themselves will admit ; and 
that it is also true as applied to the election of true believers to the 
spiritual, as well as the outward privileges of the gospel, is evident from 
the numerous warnings given to such characters against " turning back 
to perdition," making " shipwreck of the faith," or " departing from the 
living God ;" and, especially, is it evident from the language of St. 
Peter, where he exhorts believers to " give diligence to fnake- their call- 
ing and election sure" Now, if it had been made sure " from all eter- 
nity," their " diligence " could not possibly have any tendency to make 
it sure. Again ; the Calvinistic view of election absolutely precludes 
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the non-elect from all possibility of salvation ; but this election of coUec* 
tions of persons to gospel privileges has no such bearing whatever. 
Thousands who were not thus elected, or who were not of the church in 
the apostles' days, have been brought in, in subsequent times ; and the 
gospel is still spreading more widely its influence, and swelling the 
number of its elected members. This, Calvinists cannot deny. 

Again, this election of Christians to church privileges, so far from 
being an evidence that others, not yet thus elected, are thereby excluded 
from the favor of God, has a direct tendency, and is really designed to 
extend to them the same blessing of gospel fellowship. The church is 
styled " the light of the world," and " the salt of the earth ;" this neces- 
sarily implies, that those beyond its pale may become partakers of 
the same " light," and be purified by the same preservative grace, of 
which the actual members of the church are now possessed. Hence, 
we may arrive fairly at the conclusion, that this election of nations or 
large bodies of people to the enjoyment of peculiar prinleges affords no 
support to Calvinian election. 

3. The third and last species of election which we shall notice, as 
presented in the Bible, is that of individtuUs chosen or elected to eternal 
l^. 

This is brought to view in the following passages of Scripture. Matt. 
xxii. 14. " For many are called, but few are chosen.^* Eph. i. 4. " Ac- 
cording as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy, and without blame before him in love." 1 Pet. 
L 2. *^El€ct according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the spirit unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ." Col. iii. 13. " Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved," &c. 

These, and many other passages, although they may apply to that 
"collective" election already described, yet we admit that they also 
express the peculiar favor by which God calls and elects to eternal life 
all the finally faithful. That election of this personal and individual 
kind is frequently alluded to in the Scriptures, is admitted by Arminians 
as well as Calvinists ; but the great matter of dispute relates to the sense 
in which the subject is to be understood. 1. Calvinists say, that this 
election is " from all eternity ;" this Arminians deny, except so far as 
the foreknowledge or purpose of God to elect may be termed election. 
Upon this question, then, concerning the eternity of personal and indi- 
vidual election, we would remark, first, that to suppose that actual 
election can be " from all eternity," appears manifestly absurd, and 
inconsistent with the import of the term to elect. It signifies to choose ; 
'—this implies an act of the mind, and every act implies a time in which 
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it took place, and, consequently, a time before it took place. Hence, it 
would appear, that, unless we make the act of election an essential part 
of the Divine nature, (which is absurd,) it cannot be eternal ; for that 
attribute will apply properly to the Divine essence only. Again, the 
eternity of actual election is not only absurd, as we have seen, but it is 
also unscriptural. St. Peter calls the saints, " elect, through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirity" &c. Now, if they are elected " through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit," they could not have been elected till they were sanc- 
tified by the Spirit, unless we say that the end precedes the means 
leading to that end, or that the efiect precedes the cause, which is 
absurd. St. Paul styles the saints, " chosen through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth." Now, according to the same reasoning, 
they could not have been actually chosen biefore they believed the 
truth ; consequently, their actual election cannot be " from all eternity." 
We know that St. Paul, in the passage quoted, says, " God hath from 
the beginning chosen you," &c. But this cannot prove the eternity of 
actual election, without, as we have seen, contradicting what immedi- 
ately follows ; and we may be sure that the apostle did not mean to 
contradict himself. The meaning of St. Paul may be explained by the 
language of St. Peter, when he styles the saints " elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God." That is, in the purpose of God. So, St. 
Pftul may mean, that *< God hath from the beginning (according to his 
foreknowledge, or in his purpose) chosen you," &c. But even if we 
take the phrase " from the beginning" to refer to the commencement of 
the world, when God first laid the plan of salvation through Christ, it 
will not follow that the personal election of the Thessalonians was 
unconditional. The words may merely imply that God, from the very 
first institution of the covenant of grace, determined, from a foresight that 
they would believe and embrace the gospel, through that means to save 
them from their sins, and admit them to the heavenly felicity. So, then, 
we perceive, that, whether we understand the texts in question to refer 
to the unconditional election of the believing character, according to the 
settled principles of the gospel, or to the conditional election of individ- 
ual persons, according to the same divinely established condition of 
faith, in either case, there can be nothing derived from this source to 
justify the Calvinistic scheme of eternal, unconditional, and personal 
election to everlasting life. 

That the Calvinistic view upon this subject is self-contradictory and 
absurd, may easily be shown by adverting to the true definition of 
election, and calling to mind the several indispensable requisites for its 
existence, according to what has already been shown. 
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In view of ^ese principles, then, we will briefly consider this personal 
election to eternal life. 

1. Before an election can exist according to the principles of ration- 
ality, there must be an intelligent agent to perform the act of choosing. 
In reference to the election in question, God is this agent. St. Paul says, 
** According as he (God) hath chosen us in him," &c. On this point 
there can be no controversy. All agree that God is the great intelligent 
agent who chooses or elects whom he will to eternal life. 

2. The second requisite to an election is, that the agent who performs 
the act of choosing be possessed of moral freedom. Here, also, there 
can be no controversy. All must agree that the Divine Being possesses 
moral freedom in the highest possible acceptation. He doeth " his good 
pleasure," and " worketh all things after the counsel of his own will." 

3. The third thing requisite to constitute election is, that objects be 
presented to the mind of the intelligent agent, in reference to which he 
may make the choice. Here the Calvin istic scheme begins to limp ; for 
if election be " from all eternity," it took place before the objects or per- 
sons existed concerning whom it was made. But if it be said, that it 
took place in the purpose of God, who, looking forward into futurity, 
" seeth the end from the beginning," then it will follow that it was not 
actual election at all, but only a determination to elect in futurity, and 
Cali^nism falls to the ground. The former position is absurd ; the latter 
gives up the question ; and Calvinists may elect either horn of the 
dilemma. 

4. The fourth thing requisite to constitute election is, that there be a 
real or imaginary diflference in the objects in reference to which the 
choice is made. The word imaginary is here inserted in order to make 
the definition apply to election universally, whether fallible man or the 
Infinite Mind be the agent in the choice ; but as God is infinite in knowl- 
edge, it is clear that the term can have no application when the choice is 
performed by him ; therefore, before the election in question can exist, 
there must be a real diflerence in the objects or persons concerning 
whom the choice is made. Even an intelligent creature can make no 
rational choice where no supposed diflerence exists ; and can we suppose 
that the infinite God will act in a manner that would be justly deemed 
lilind and irrational in man ? The thought is inadmissible. However 
far beyond the ken of the puny intellect of man the principles may lie 
which sway the Divine determinations, yet, we may be well assured that 
every act of Deity is based upon a sufficient and infallible reason. If 
God selects or chooses some men to eternal life, and rejects others, as all 
admit to be the fact« there must be a good and sufficient reason for this 
election. It will not do for Calvinists piously to tell us that " the Judge 
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of all the earth will do right," and to think that this will put out of sight 
the difficulty which their doctrine here involves. That God will " do 
right," all admit; hut the question is, how can he do right if Calvinism 
be true ? Nor will it do for them to tell us that this election is " accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of God's will." This we admit ; but the ques-' 
tion is, how can the Calvinistic presentation of this subject be reconciled 
with the declarations of Scripture in reference to the Divine will ? Does 
not Calvinism, by telling us that this election of some men to eternal life 
is " without any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes 
moving him thereunto," render this election perfectly irreconcilable with 
the Divine character? If, as Calvinism teaches, this choice of some 
men and rejection of others is made without any reference whatever to 
moral character, but according to the " good pleasure of God," we might 
perhaps still suppose that there was a sufficient reason to justify it, 
though concealed from our view ; were it not that we are immediately 
informed that the moral character of the elect and reprobate, as contem- 
plated by the Almighty in his electing love, was precisely the same. 
This tenet of Calvinism not only puts the reason of the choice beyond 
our reach, but it does more, — it puts it out of existence ; for if the reason 
be not founded on moral character, there is no consideration left, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, upon which it can be founded. Agreeably to the 
Bible, in the awards of the judgment day, moral character alone is taken 
into the account ; and this is the only ground of distinction by which 
God can be influenced, in determining one person for glory and another 
for perdition. As Calvinism disavows this distinction as having any 
influence in election, it deprives the Divine Being of any possible reason 
worthy of his character for the perianal election of men to everlasting 
life. If it be said, Calvinists themselves declare that God always acts 
rationally and has an infinite reason for all his acts, we reply, that this 
only proves that their system is self-contradictory; for, as we have 
already shown« their scheme discards any difierence in the moral char- 
acter of men as influencing election ; and the Scriptures everywhere 
show that God, in his dealings with men in reference to eternity, can be 
swayed by no other consideration. We arrive at the conclusion, there- 
fore, that, however different the teachings of Calvinism, if one man is 
elected to everlasting life and another consigned to perdition, it is not the 
result of an arbitrary, capricious, and unreasonable partiality, but accords 
with reason, equity, and justice, and is a glorious display of the har- 
monious perfections of God. It is because the one is good and the other 
bad ; the one is righteous and the other unrighteous ; the one is a 
believer and the other an unbeliever ; or the one is obedient and the 
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other rebellious. These are the distinctions which reason, justice, and 
Scripture recognize ; and we may rest assured they are the only distinc- 
tions which God regards in electing his people to glory, and sentencing 
the wicked to perdition. 

5. The last thing requisite to constitute election is, that there be a 
time at which the act of choosing takes place. As has already been 
shown, the election of individuals to eternal life may be considered as 
existing only in the foreknowledge or purpose of God, or it may be 
viewed as actual. There is no possible middle ground between these 
positions. If we adopt the former, and say that election is only " from 
all eternity " when viewed as the Divine purpose to elect, we renounce 
one of the favorite dogmas of Calvinism, which holds that election is 
absolute from all eternity, and in no sense dependent on, or resulting 
from» foreknowledge. If we adopt the latter, we are involved in the 
absurdity of saying that an actual choice has been made, and yet that 
there was no time in which the act took place. And more than this, we 
also contradict the Scripture which plaihly teaches that men are actually 
chosen to eternal life w^hen they accede to the conditions of the gospel ; 
their election is " through faith ;" — " sanctification of the Spirit, and 
bielief of the truth." From what has been said, we think it evident that 
neither the election of individuals to a particular ofHce or work, nor the 
election of nations or bodies of people to peculiar privileges, nor that of 
individuals to eternal life, gives the least sanction to the Calvinistiy 
scheme. 
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QosmoK 1. From what subjects do Cal- 
Tioists argue, to sustaia their sys- 
tem? 

2. Are election, predestination, &c.. Scrip- 

ture doctrines 7 

3. How are they understood by the Armin- 

ian? 

4. How by the Calyinist? 

i. What summaries, of Calvinism are 
quoted? 

6. From what is the term election derived? 

7. What five particulars are presented, as 

essential to constitute election ? 

8. What is the first election mentioned ? 
0. What instances of it are given 7 

10, Why does it give no support to Calvin- 
ism? 



11. What is the second species of election 

specified ? 

12. What is the first instance given of this? 

13. What Scriptures contain it? 

14. How does It appear that it gives no sup 

port to Calvinism ? 

15. Wnat is the next instance given? 

16. In what Scriptures is it contained ? 

17. How does it appear that it gives no sup- 

port to Calvinism ? 

18. Wnat is the third si>ecies of election ? 

19. In what Scriptures is it contained ? 

20. Does it afibra any support to Calvinism? 

21. Do the five requisites of election apply 

to it? 
23. Do they in the Calvinistic sense 7 
23. How may this be shown 7 



LECTURE XVII. 

THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. — ELECTION, PREDESTINATION, 

ETC. 

In the preceding lecture, we progressed so far in the investigation of 
the subject of election, predestination, &;c., as, first, to exhibit a brief 
view of the Calvinistic scheme, as set forth in the acknowledged stand- 
ards of several Calvinistic churches ; and, secondly, to present what we 
conceive to be the scriptural account of this subject. 

We now proceed to examine the Scripture testimony which Calvin- 
ists have alleged in support of their doctrine. To enter upon an 
exegetical discussion of every passage which they have quoted upon 
this subject, would be unnecessarily tedious ; as the entire weight of 
their argument may be fully seen by an attention to those few prom- 
inent texts, which they almost invariably quote when they touch the 
Arminian controversy, and on which they mainly rely. Here, the 
Bible of the Calvinist will almost instinctively open upon the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 

I. We would notice their argument from what is said in reference to 
Jacob and Esau. Rom. ix. 11 — 16. " (For the children being not yet 
born, neither having done either good or evil, that the purpose of God, 
according to election, might stand, not of works, but of him that caUeth ;) 
it was said unto her, (Rebecca,) The elder shall serve the younger. As 
it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. What shall 
we say then ? Is there unrighteousness with God ? God forbid. For 
he saith to Moses, I wiU have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and 
I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion. So then, it 
is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy." After the unanswerable refutations of the Calvinistic 
construction of this passage, furnished by such commentators and 
divines as Whitby, Taylor, Benson, Fletcher, Adam Clarke, &c., it is 
a little surprising that any intelligent Calvinist should continue to argue 
from it in favor of absolute personal election. This is more especially 
remarkable, as several of the most acute divines of the Calvinistic 
school have been impelled by candor to adopt the Arminian interpre- 
tation of the passage now before us ; among whom, we might mention 
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Dr. Macknight, of Scotland, and Professor Stuart, of Andover. The 
latter, however, appears not so fully to renounce the Calvinistic inter- 
pretation as the former ; but that he yields one of the principal points, 
may be seen from the following remarks on the thirteenth verse : — 
" The precedence then of Jacob is established by this declaration ; but 
in what respect ? In a temporal one, it would seem, so far as this 
instance is concerned. That the whole refers to the bestowment of 
temporal blessings and the withholding of them, is clear, not only from 
this passage, but from comparing Gen. xxv. 23 ; xxvii. 27., &c. As to 
l^ffto^aa, its meaning here is rather privative than positive. When the 
Hebrews compared a stronger affection with a weaker one, they called 
the first love, and the other hatred." 

After referring such as desire a critical and minute exposition of this 
passage to the commentators already mentioned, we may observe, that 
the argument for personal and absolute election to eternal life, from this 
passage, is entirely dependent upon two positions, which, if they can be 
fairly proved, will establish the Calvinistic view ; but a failure to estab- 
lish either of them will be fatal to the whole scheme. These positions 
are, 1. That the election here spoken of referred to Jacob and Esau, 
personally and individually. 2. That it referred to the absolute deter- 
mination of their eternal destiny. Now if either of these positions is 
seen to be untenable, notwithstanding the other may be established, it 
will inevitably follow, that the election here presented to view, so far 
from establishing the Calvinistic doctrine, tends directly to its overthrow. 
How much more signal then must be the defeat of the Calvinist, if, upon 
examination, both these principles are found to be not only unsustained, 
but positively disproved ! Such, we think, will be the result of an 
impartial investigation. 

1. Then we inquire whether this election referred to Jacob and Esati 
personally and individually. That it did not, but was intended to apply 
to two nations^ — the posterity of Jacob, the Jews, and the posterity 
of Esau, the Edomites, — is evident, 1. From the language of the 
entire passage, of which the apostle, in accordance with his manner, 
only quotes as much as was essential to his argument. The passago 
is recorded in Gen. xxv. 23. "And the Lord said unto her, Ttvo 
natioru are in thy womb, and two manner of people shall be separated 
from thy bowels ; and the one people shall be stronger than the other 
people; and the elder shall serve the younger" So far, then, from the 
apostle referring to Jacob and Esau personally, we here have the direct 
Scripture to prove that although the names of Jacob and. Esau are used, 
it is in a representative sense; " Two nations," or " two manner of 
people," were the subject of the prophecy. Concerning them, and 
14 
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not concerning Jacob and Esau, personally, it was said, " the elder 
shall serve the younger," and that "one shall be stronger than the 
other." 2. As it is contrary to the language of the prophecy that this 
passage should apply personally to Jacob and Esau, so it is contrary 
to the truth of history. Esau never did " serve " Jacob personally. 
Again ; from the first chapter of Malaclii, it may be clearly seen that 
the nations of the Israelites and Edomitcs, and not the persons of Jacob 
and Esau, were the subject of the prophecy. " The burden of the word 
of the Lord to Israel by Malachi. I have loved you, (Israel, not Jacob,) 
saith the Lord. Yet ye say, Wherein hast thou loved us ? Was not 
Esau Jacob's brother ? saith the Lord : yet I hved Jacob, and I hated 
Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage waste for the dragons of 
the wilderness. Whereas Edom (not Esau personally) saith, We are 
impoverished," &c. Thus we see, from the Scriptures themselves, that 
the passage under consideration determines nothing in reference to 
Jacob and Esau, personally. Hence there can be no ground here for 
establishing the doctrine of personal and unconditional election. 

2. We inquire whether this election referred to the determination of 
the eternal destiny of the persons concerned ? Now, even if it could be 
made appear (which we have just seen to be contrary to Scripture) 
that Jacob and Esau are here personally referred to, Calvinism can de- 
rive no support, unless it be also shown that this election and reproba- 
tion, or this laving of Jacob and hating of Esau, referred to their eternal 
destiny. That it had no reference whatever to tlieir eternal destiny, 
either as individuals or nations, but that it related entirely to temporal 
blessings, we might almost leave to the testimony of the most intelligent 
Calvinistic commentators themselves. The decision of Professor Stuart 
on this point we have already seen. His words are, " The whole refers 
to the bestowment of temporal blesssings, and the withholding of them," 
and he directly sanctions the interpretation, that the term efttorjoa, in 
the phrase, ** Esau have I hated," implies not positive hatred, but only 
a less degree of love. Macknight says, " What God*s hatred of Esau 
was, is declared in the words of the prophecy which immediately fol- 
low, namely, ^and laid his mountains waste,*" As Macknight was 
himself a Calvinist, and taught the doctrine of absolute and personal 
election, though he acknowledged it was not contained in the Scripture 
before us, his testimony may, on that account, be deemed the more val- 
uable ; hence, we quote from him the following acute observations : — 

"1. It is neither said, nor is it true of Jacob and Esau personally, 
that the * elder served the younger.* This is only true of their poster- 
ity. 2. Though Esau had served Jacob personally, and had been infe- 
rior to him in worldly greatness, it would have been no proof at all of 
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Jacob's election to eternal life, nor of Esau's reprobsttion. As little was 
the subjection of the Edomites to the Israelites in David's days a proof 
of the election and reprobation of their progenitors. 3. The apostle's 
professed purpose in this discourse being to show that an election be- 
stowed on Jacob's posterity by God's free gift might either be taken 
from them, or others might be admitted to share therein with them, it 
is evidently not an election to eternal life, which is never taken away, 
but an election to ejcternal privileges only. 4. This being an election 
of the whole posterity of Jacob, and a reprobation of the whole descend- 
ants of Esau, it can only mean that the nation which was to spring 
from Esau should be subdued by the nation which was to spring from 
Jacob ; and that it should not, like the nations springing from Jacob, be 
the church and people of God, nor be entitled to the pbssession of Ca- 
naan, nor give birth to the seed in whom all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed. 5. The circumstance of Esau's being elder than 
Jacob was very properly taken notice of, to show that Jacob's election 
was contrary to the right of primogeniture, because this circumstance 
proved it to be from pure favor. But if his election had been to eternal 
life, the circumstance of his age ought not to have been mentioned, 
because it had no relation to that matter whatever." 

We deem it useless to detain upon tliis subject. From what has 
been said, we arrive at the conclusion, 

1. That this election was not personal, but national. 

2. That it related not to eternal life, but to temporal blessings. 

The opposite of both these positions is essential to Calvinian election ; 
therefore it follows, that this stereotyped argument of Calvinism, from 
the mooted case of " Jacob and Esau," so far from being sustained by 
Scripture, has been doubly confuted. 

II. The second argument which we shall notice, as relied upon by 
the Calvinist, is based upon what is said in reference to Pharaoh, and 
the "potter and the clay." The passage is recorded in Rom. ix. 17 — 
24 " For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same pur- 
pose have I raised thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout all the earth. There- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he w*ill have mercy, and whom he will 
he 'hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto me. Why doth he yet find 
fault ? For who hath resisted his will ? Nay, but, man, who art 
thou that repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it. Why hast thou made me thus ? Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, 
and another unto dishonor ? What if God, willing to shew his wrath 
and to make his power known, endured with much longsufiering the 
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vessels of wrath fitted to destruction : and that he might make known 
the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy which he had afore 
prepared unto glory, even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles ? " 

That the argument attempted to be predicated upon this passage may 
be clearly seen in all its force, and fairly tested in as small a compass as 
practicable, we propose, first, to specify the several points insisted upon 
by Calvinists, the establishment of some, or all of which, is essential to 
tiie support of their doctrine; and then, to examine the evidence by 
which these several points are assumed to be established. These points 
are : — 

1. That Pharaoh is given as an instance of unconditional and eternal 
reprobation, being created for the express purpose that the " power of 
God" might " be shown" in his eternal destruction. 

2. That the hardening of Pharaoh's heart was effected by a direct 
influence, or positive influx, from God. 

3. That in the reference to the parabl^ of " the potter," the making 
of the " one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor," is designed 
tc represent the right of God to create one man expressly for eternal life, 
and another for eternal destruction. 

4. That the " vessels of wrath fitted to destruction" are designed to 
represent persons expressly and designedly created and prepared by the 
Almighty for eternal death. 

5. That the object of the apostle, in referring to the case of Pharaoh, 
and to the parable of the " potter and the clay," was to illustrate the 
doctrine of personal, unconditional, and eternal election and reprobation. 

Were it necessary, it might easily be shown, by a reference to numer- 
ous Calvinistic commentators and divines, that the above is a fair presen- 
tation of the positions assumed by them, when they would establish their 
system by a reference to the passage in question ; but this, we presume, 
cannot be denied ; for it must be perceptible to every reflecting mind, 
that, so far as reliance is placed on the Scripture now before us, the pecu- 
liar dogmas of Calvinism must stand or fall with the above propositions. 
And we may now be permitted in candor to say, that it will not be a 
difficult task to show that the above propositions resemble far more a 
gross perversion than a fair exposition of Scripture. This, we shall 
endeavor to evince, by examining each proposition separately. But, 
first, we would frankly acknowledge that all the above propositions have 
not been fairly avowed by all who have been considered Calvinists ; but 
at the same time, it must be conceded, on the other hand, that so far as 
any of them have been renounced, all dependence for the support of Cal- 
vinism from that source has also been relinquished. Some Calvinistic 
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writers have based the defence of their system on one, some on another, 
and some on several of the above positions ; but seldom, if ever, has the 
same writer expressly avowed his reliance on all of them. Still, it 
should be borne in mind, that if Calvinism can derive any support what- 
ever from the passage in question, it must be by a reliance on some of 
the positions above presented ; consequently, if we can show that none 
of them can fairly be sustained, this strong hold of Calvinian defence 
will be demolished. But to proceed. 

1. The position is assumed that Pharaoh is given as an instance of 
unconditional and eternal reprohation^ being created for the express pur- 
pose thai the ^^ power of God'* might be shoton in his eternal destruction. 
If this proposition can be sustained by a fair exegesis of the Scripture, 
then it would seem to follow, that, as Pharaoh had been created expressly 
and designedly for eternal death, it would not be inconsistent with the 
Divine attributes to suppose that the reprobate in general were created 
for the same purpose ; and this, we confess, would go far toward estab- 
lishing Calvinian reprobation. What, we ask, is the evidence here 
relied upon ? It is this sentence : " Even for this same purpose have I 
raised thee up, that I might show my power in thee." Now, before this 
passage can be made to sustain the proposition in question, it must be 
shown that the phrase, " I have raised thee up," implies, I have created 
thee ; and that the phrase, " that I might show my power in thee," 
implies, that I might eternally punish thee. That neither of these posi- 
tions can be sustained, we shall immediately show. The word here 
rendered " raised up," is •^^j'f*^*, from tJieyBiqw, That this word does 
not mean to create, but merely to rouse up, or to excite, or, (as seems 
most in accordance with dierijgrj&rig, the word used in the Septuagint,) to 
make to stand, or to preserve, is a point conceded even by Macknight 
and Prof. Stuart. The following is the language of the latter, in he, : — 
" What then is the sense of •{ayci^oi, as employed in Hellenistic Greek ? 
In the Septuagint it is a very common word, being used some seventy 
times. In none of these cases does it mean to create, to produce, to 
raise up, in the sense of bringing into being, &;c. ; so that those who 
construe i^iyyet^a ac, / have created thee, or brought thee into existence, do 
that which is contrary to the Hellenistic usu^ loquejidL'* Whitby trans- 
lates the sentence thus : " I have made thee to stand." The Targum 
of B. Uziel, " I have kept thee alive." Macknight favors the sense 
of " having preserved thee " from the plagues, &c. He paraphrases the 
words as follows : " Even for this same purpose I have raised thee and 
thy people to great celebrity, and have upheld you during the former 
plagues, that, in punishing you, I might show my power, and that my 
name, as the righteous Governor of the world, might be published 
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through all the earth." If, in addition to the literal import of the original 
word, we take into consideration the connection of the passage in the 
9th of Exodus, from which the apostle quotes, we may readily be con- 
vinced that there was no reference here to the creation of Pharaoh for a 
sipecific purpose. The allusion evidently was to the preservation and 
prosperity of the Egyptian king and people, and especially to their deliv- 
erance from the plagues with which they had been visited. These had 
not only been brought upon them by the hand of God, but the same 
hand was alone able to remove them. And, but for the " long-suffering " 
of God, the king and people of Egjrpt must have perished under the 
first plagues ; but God bore with them ; he ** made them to stand ;" he 
preserved them for further trial, and for a further display of his glory. 
So that, without a violent and palpable perversion of the sense, there is 
not found the least shadow of ground for the notion that Pharaoh was 
here said to be created for a special purpose. There is nothing here 
said or implied on that subject whatever. Hence, we discover that the 
first branch of this position of Calvinism, so far from being sustained, is 
clearly refuted. It cannot be argued from the case of Pharaoh, that the 
reprobate are created with the express design that they may be uncondi- 
tionally destroyed ; and Anything short of this, fails in sustaining the 
Calvinian scheme. 

The second branch of the position is, that the phrase, ^^thai I might 
show my potoer in thee" implies, that I might eternally punish thee. 
This, the language of the text itself contradicts. The import of the 
phrase " that I might show my power in thee," is clearly inferable from 
what immediately follows, which is exegetical of, or consequent upon, 
what precedes. It does not follow, and that thou mightest be eternally 
punished, but the language is, " and that my name might be declared in 
all the earth." The grand design of the Almighty, then, was not a dis- 
play of his power in the eternal destruction of Pharaoh, but a declaration 
of his own name " throughout all the earth." For the accomplishment 
of this " purpose" of mercy, Pharaoh and his people were raised up and 
preserved, as suitable instruments. And this purpose God would accom- 
plish through them, whether they repented and submitted to his authority 
or not. Had Pharaoh not hardened his heart, but yielded to the evidence 
of the miracles and power of the true God, he might have been the hon- 
ored instrument of proclaiming from his commanding position on the 
throne of Eg3rpt, that the God of Israel was the true God, and that, there- 
fore, all nations and people should honor and serve him ; and in this 
way, the " power of God might have been declared," and some knowl- 
edge of the true worship disseminated among all the Egyptians and all 
the nations with whom they had intercourse. But as the king of Egypt 
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Toluntarily resisted the truth, refused to acknowledge the dominion of 
Jehovah, and impiously demanded, " Who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice to let Israel go," God determined to show forth his power 
in Pharaoh, by sending plague after plague, and still afibrding him 
longer trial and additional testimony, that the fame of these wonders, and 
of the signal overthrow of the Egyptians, might be spread far and wide 
among the nations. But in all this, there is not one word either said or 
implied, about Pharaoh being created, or even " raised up," expressly 
that God might display his power in his eternal destruction. The* 
design was, according to the plain declaration of Scripture, not that God 
" might show his power" in the eternal destruction of Pharaoh, but in 
the ** declaring of his own name throughout all the earth." Thus we 
see, then, that this first position of Calvinism in neither of its branches 
finds any support in the Bible ; but, on the contrary, is fairly disproved. 
2. The second position of Calvinism is, that the hardening of 
Fharaoh^s heart was effected by a direct influence or positive influx from 
God. This position, on which is based the strength of the Calvinistic 
argument from the case of Pharaoh, has been assumed, but never has 
been proved. Indeed, the evidence is very plain to the contrary. There 
are two senses in which God may be said to harden the hearts of men ; 
and it is probable that this took place in both senses, with Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians. 1. The first is, by sending them mercies, with the 
express design that they may be melted into contrition and led to refor- 
mation ; the natural consequence of which, however, will be, that, if they 
resist these mercies, they will be left harder and more obdurate than they 
were before. In this sense it is, that the Gospel is said to be, 2 Cor. ii. 
16, " in them that perish, a savor of death unto death ;" and, Rom. ii. 
4, 5, the ungodly are said to " despise the riches of the goodness, and 
forbearance, and long-suffering" of God, and "after their hardness and 
impenitent hearts," to treasure up " wrath against the day of wrath." 
And in the same sense, the Lord " endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wrath ;" that is, he waited long with the Egj'ptians, and 
delivered and " raised them up" from many plagues, that they might see 
" his power," and be led to own his dominion. 2. The second sense in 
which God may be said to harden the hearts of men, is that of a judicial 
dereliction, or a righteous withholding of his restraining grace. This 
takes place after men have had a fair trial, been faithfully warned, and 
long borne with ; and is not effected by any active exertion of divine power 
upon them, or any positive infusion of evil into them, but results, neces- 
sarily, from God's ceasing to send them his prophets and ministers, and 
withholding from them his Holy Spirit. The remarks of Macknighl on 
this subject deserve special regard. 
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'* If this is understood of nations, God*s hardening them medns his 
allowing them an opportunity of hardening themselves, by exercising 
patience and long-suflering towards them. This was the way God hard- 
ened Pharaoh and the Egyptians, Ex. vii. 3. * I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, and multiply my signs and my wonders in the land of Egypt.' 
For when God removed the plagues one after another, the Egyptians 
took occasion from that respite to harden their own hearts. So it is said, 
Ex. viii. 15, * But wh6n Pharaoh saw that there was a respite, he hard- 
ened his heart, and hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had said.' 
See Ex. viii. 32. If the expression * whom he will he hardeneth,' is 
understood of individuals, it does not mean that God hardens their hearts 
by any positive exertions of his power upon them, but that by his not 
executing sentence against their evil works speedily, he allows them to 
go on in their wickedness, whereby they harden themselves. And when 
they have proceeded to a certain length, he withholds the warnings of 
prophets and righteous men, and even withdraws his Spirit from them, 
according to what he declared concerning the antediluvians, G^n. vi. 3. 
' My Spirit shall not always strive with man.' The examples of Jacob 
and Esau, and of the Israelites and the Egyptians, are very properly 
appealed to by the apostle on this occasion, to show that without injus- 
tice God might punish the Israelites for their disobedience by casting 
them off, and make the believing Gentiles his people in their place." 

Hence, it is clearly evident that from the Scriptures we have no ground 
for believing that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh by a direct influ- 
ence, and positive infusion of evil ; and, therefore, the second position 
of Calvinism falls to the ground. 

3. The third position of the Calvinist, which we proposed examining, 
is, that in the reference to the parable of the potter^ the making of ** one 
iHissel unto hoTior^ and another unto dishonor ^^^ is designed to represent 
the right of God to create one man expressly for eternal life, and another 
for eternal destruction. 

This position contains the very essence of the Calvinistic peculiarity. 
If it can be sustained, there is nothing left between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism worthy of contention ; but if it cannot be sustained, then it will 
follow that this hackneyed argument of the Calvinist, drawn from the 
parable of " the potter and the clay," is " weighed in the balances and 
found wanting." Now we think that it is only necessary to examine 
carefully the entire passage in Jeremiah, from which the apostle quotes, 
in order to see that it has no reference whatever to the eternal destiny 
of individuals. The whole passage reads thus: — Jer. xviii. 1 — 40. 
* The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying. Arise, and 
go down to the potter's house, and there I will cause thee to hear my 
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words. Then I went down to the potter's house, and, behold, he wrought 
a work on the wheels. And the vessel that he made of clay was marred 
in the hand of the potter: so he made it again another vessel, as seemed 
good to the potter to make it. Then the word of the Lord came to me, 
saying, O house of Israel^ cannot I do with you as this potter ? saith the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the potter's hand, so are ye in mine 
hand, O house of Israel. At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to 
destroy it; if that nation against^ whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And 
at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom^ to build and to plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not 
my voice, then 1 will repent of the good wherewith I said I would bene- 
fit them." In regard to this parable, we may observe, 1. It has no refer- 
ence to the creation of individual persons ; but to God's sovereign domin- 
ion over nations or kingdoms. God does not say, " at what time I shall 
speak concerning" an individual person ; but " concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom." 2. It has no reference to the eternal destiny 
of men ; but to the overthrow or prosperity of kingdoms in this world. 
The language is " to pull down and to destroy," — that is, to overturn 
the polity, or destroy the power of a nation as such ; or " to build and to 
plant ;" — that is, to establish, strengthen, and prosper an earthly king- 
dom. 3. This calamity and prosperity are not presented as the result 
of the mere arbitrary will of God, absolute and unconditional, but it is 
clearly expressed that they are conditional ; — subject to be influenced by 
the conduct of the nations referred to. 4. It is not intimated that the 
potter made even the ** vessel unto dishonor," expressly to destroy it. 
The reverse of this is most certainly true. Although all vessels are not 
designed for a purpose of equal honor or importance, yet none are 
formed merely to be ** dashed in pieces." 6. The potter did not change 
his design in making the vessel, so as to form it ** another vessel," which 
we may suppose to be a " vessel unto dishonor," till it first " was 
marred " in his hand. It failed to answer his first intention. 6. This 
whole parable was designed to express God's sovereign right to deal with 
the Jews as seemed good in his sight. Not to prosper or destroy them 
according to an arbitrary will ; but to govern them according to the 
fixed principles of his righteous administration. To permit them to be 
carried into captivity when they became wicked and rebellious, and to 
restore them to their own land and to their former prosperity when they 
repented. 7. As this parable was originally used to justify the dealings 
of God in reference to the Jewish nation in the days of Jeremiah, so it 
was strikingly illustrative of the justice of God in destroying the idola 
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trous Pharaoh and the Egyptians, after having long borne with them ; 
and it was also well adapted to show the propriety of God's rejecting the 
unbelieving Jews from being his church, and receiving into its pale the 
believing Gentiles, in the apostle's day ; and this was the very subject 
which the apostle was considering. From all this we arrive at the con- 
clusion, that, so far from this parable being designed to teach an uncondi- 
tional and absolute election and reprobation of individuals to eternal life 
and eternal death, it is only intended to exhibit a conditional election and 
reprobation of nations, in reference t(^ the present world. And thus we 
perceive that this third position of Calvinism, in reference to the subject 
before us, is plainly contradicted by the Scriptures. 

4. The fourth position of Calvinism which we proposed to consider, 
is, that the " vessels of wrath fitted to destruction^^ are designed to repre- 
sent persons expressly and designedly created and prepared by the 
Almighty for eternal death. The comment of Calvinists generally on 
this subject is, that God not only determined from all eternity to sentence 
a portion of mankind to eternal death, but that he preordained the 
means as well as the end. Hence those who by the decree of God are 
designed for eternal death, are, by the same decree inevitably operating 
in their case, " fitted " or prepared for their unalterable and unavoidable 
destiny. 

The manner in which many Calvinists spfeak in reference to this dark 
feature of their system is a little curious. Some, like the bold and 
independent Calvin himself, look it full in the face, and frankly confess 
that " it is a horrible decree," whilst others conduct themselves warily, 
and neither directly avow, nor plainly deny the consequences of their 
doctrine ; but at the same time indirectly evince that even in this matter 
they are Calvinists still. The controversy in reference to the phrase 
" fitted to destruction,** regards the agency by which this is effected. On 
this passage Prof. Stuart remarks : " Now, whether they came to be fitted 
merely by their own act, or whether there was some agency on the part 
of God which brought them to be fitted, the text of itself does not hero 
declare. But in our text how can we avoid comparing xarr^Qua^ifa^ in 
verse 22, with a ngoi^Toifiaas, in verse 23 ? The two verses are counter- 
parts and antithetic; — and accordingly we have (txb^jj ^Qyiig, to which 
axev/f iXiovg corresponds, and so slg aTitaXetav and fig dS^ar. How can 
we help concluding, then, that xanjgtKrfiiya and » TrQoijwtjiiaae corre- 
spond in the way of antithesis ?" Although there is here apparent some 
reserve in the mode of expression, yet the clear inference is, that, accord- 
ing to Prof. Stuart, there is a perfect antithesis between the " vessels of 
wTath, fitted to destruction," in the 22d verse, and " the vessels of mercy, 
prepared unto glory," in the 23d verse : and that God'exercised a similar 
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agency in both cases. That is, that God not only directly prepares his 
people for eternal life, but that he directly fitteth the wicked for eternal 
death. We may suppose, however, that if the learned Professor had not 
felt some concern for the cause of Calvinism, he might have told us that 
it is not necessary in every case where antithesis is used, that the figure 
should be applied to every part of the subject. There may be antithesis 
between the " vessels of wrath " and the *' vessels of mercy ;" but it 
does not follow that both must have been fitted or prepared in the same 
way. Indeed, the very opposite of this is fairly inferable from the lan- 
guage itself. The " vessels of mercy " are said to have been ** afore 
prepared unto glory'- by the Lord ; but the " vessels of wrath" are merely 
said to be "fitted unto destruction." — It is not said by whom. Hence, 
the plain inference is, that, as God is expressly said to be the agent in 
pieparing " the vessels of mercy," had he also been the agent in fitting 
the " vessels of wrath," a similar form of speech would have been used 
in both cases. To suppose that God exercises a direct agency in " fit- 
ling" men for destruction, is contrary to the scope of this passage, which 
declares that he " endured with much long-suffering " these " vessels of 
wrath ;" and also at war with the general tenor of Scripture, which, in 
the language of Mr. Fletcher, represents " salvation to be of God, and 
damnation to be of ourselves." Hence, we find that this fourth position 
of Calvinism is contrary to the Scriptures. 

5. The last position of the Calvin ist which we proposed to consider, 
is» that the object of the apostle, in referring to the case of Pharaoh and 
to the parable of the potter aiid the clay, was to illustrate tJie doctrine of 
penanal, unconditional, and eternal election and reprobation. That the 
apostle had quite a different object in view we think is plain from the 
whole connection. It was national and not personal election and repro- 
bation of which he was speaking. This is evident from the 24th verse 
of the chapter which we have been considering. " Even us whom he 
hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles." The object 
of the apostle was to silence the objecting Jew, and to justify the Divine 
procedure in the establishing of the gospel church, of believers, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. Hence it is plain that the entire argument of the 
Calvinist, for personal and unconditional election and reprobation, from 
the Epistle to the Romans, is founded on a misapplication of the whole 
•abject; — applying what is said of nations to individuals, and what is 
•aid in reference to time to eternity. The apostle continues the discus- 
sion of this national election throughout the tenth and eleventh chapters ; 
bat to follow him further we deem unnecessary, as the principles already 
prssented and established will sufficiently illustrate the whole subject. 
We thought it only necessary to examine the passage mainly relied 
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upon by the Calvinist ; and the result is, that we find therein no sup- 
port for Calvinian election and reprobation. 

III. The third and last Scripture argfumcnt relied upon by the Cal- 
vinist, which we shall here notice, is founded upon what is said in refer- 
ence to predestination, &c., in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and the eighth chapter to the Romans. The passages read 
as follow: — Eph. i. 4, 5, 11, 12. "According as he hath chosen us in 
him, before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
without blame before him in love : having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasilre of his will." — " In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of hitn who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will : that we should be to the 
praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ." Rom. viii. 28 — 30. 
" And we know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called according to his purpose. For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom 
he called, them he also Justified ; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified." Perhaps no word in the whole range of theology has given 
rise to a greater degree of intricate speculation and ardent controvers}', 
than the word predestinate, which occurs in the above passages. 
The words here rendered " did predestinate," and " having predesti- 
nated," in the Greek Testament, are ngovQiue and nQooQiaag, and are 
derived from ngo^ before, and o^i^w, I define, finish, bound, or terminate. 
Hence we have the English word horizon from ogog^ a boundary, or 
limit. The literal import of predestinate is, therefore, to define^ de- 
scribe, limit, or fix the boundaries beforehand. In the language of Cal- 
vinists, predestination is a term of more extensive import than election. 
By the latter, they understand the Divine selection from all eternity of 
a portion of mankind for eternal life ; by the former, they understand 
not only the predetermination of the elect for eternal life, but also the 
preordaining of the reprobate to eternal death ; and in a still wider 
sense, they understand it to mean God's eternal decree, by which he 
" hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass." 

The Arminians, although they discard predestination in the absolute 
and unconditional sense of the Calvinists, yet acknowledge that there 
is a sense in which it is a true doctrine of revelation. 

1. They understand by predestination, the Divine predetermination 
in reference to nations. Thus they hold that the Jews were predes- 
tinated to be the church of God, under the Old Testament dispensation ; 
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and that, under tlie gospel, it was predestinated, that the church should 
consist of hoth Jews and Gentiles, admitted on the condition of faith. 

2. By predestination, they understand the Divine predetermination 
to save the believing character, as declared in the gospel. 

3. By predestination, they understand the Divine predetermination 
to save all persons who will believe the gospel, upon the condition of 
persevering faith. Here, then, are three different senses in which 
Arminians admit that predestination may scripturally be understood. 
The first relates to nations or bodies of people ; the second relates to 
certain characters ; and the third relates to individuals conditionally. 
As the last is the only view of the subject in which the eternal destiny 
of individual persons is embraced, and as that is conditional, it follows, 
that predestination in any of these acceptations is essentially variant 

N from the Calvinistic theor}-. The three essential attributes of Calvinian 
predestination are, 1. That it relate to individual persons. 2. That it 
be unconditional ; — not dependent on the foresight of faith and obedi- 
ence, or unbelief and disobedience. 3. That it relate to the eternal 
destiny of men. Now it will be perceived that all these attributes meet 
in no one of the views presented as held by Arminians. National 
predestination, and thc^ which relates to certain characters, may be 
unconditional ; but here the eternal destiny of individuals is not fixed. 
Personal predestination, which alone fixes the destiny of individuals, is 
always understood by the Arminian as being conditional; — founded 
upon the Divine prescience, which fully contemplates and strictly 
regards the condition of faith and good works, as presented in the 
gospel. 

We will now inquire, briefly, whether the Calvinian or Arminian 
▼lew of this subject accords with the above quoted Scriptures. 

1. We notice the passage in Ephesians. This, Dr. Macknight, a 
Calvinist, acknowledges is a national predestination, (though he still 
contends for a higher meaning.) And that it refers especially to the 
calling of the Gentiles to the fellowship of the gospel, is evident from 
the entire scope of the epistle. In continuation of the same subject, 
the apostle proceeds, and in the third chapter, speaks of the " mystery " 
that was " made known to him by revelation," and this he defines to be, 
^that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and 
partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel ;" and he adds, that 
this is " according to the eternal purpose which he (God) purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." Here, then, is the plain comment by the apos- 
tle himself, on the import of the " predestination " and " the mystcr}' of 
God's will," according to his good pleasure, purposed in himself, which 
were spoken of in the first chapter. If it still be contended, as Mack- 
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night thinks it should, that there is a reference here to personal predes- 
tination to eternal life, the fact is not denied ; although the national 
predestination of the Gentiles is the point directly referred to hy the 
apostle, yet this always contemplated, and was designed to promote 
the eternal salvation of individuals. But the moment we contemplate 
it as personal predestination to eternal life, it becomes conditional. The 
Gentiles were only embraced in this sense as they became believers, and 
upon the condition of their faith. This is plain from the twelfth and 
thirteenth verses of the first chapter. ** That we should be to the praise 
of his glory who first trusted in Christ, In whom ye also trusted^ after 
that ye heard the word of truth." So we perceive that in no sense in 
which the subject can be viewed, is any countenance here given to the 
Calvinian version of predestination. 

Equally difficult will it be found to construe the passage in the eighth 
chapter to the Romans according to Calvinistic principles. Armin- 
ians have differed somewhat in the construction of this passage. Dr. 
Clarke seems to confine it to the national call of the Gentiles to gospel 
fellowship; in this, he followed the comment of Taylor. But Mr. 
Watson thinks personal election to eternal life is here embraced. We 
think that both national and personal predestination are included. 
1. The Gentiles, as a people, because God foreknew that they would 
believe and embrace the gospel, were predestinated to the enjoyment of 
its privileges. 2. Genuine and persevering believers, because God 
foreknew them as such, were predestinated to be " conformed to the 
image of his Son." They were " called, justified, and glorified." But 
all this was conducted according to the regular gospel plan. Their 
predestination was founded upon the foreknowledge of God, which con- 
templated them as complying with the condition of faith as laid down 
in the gospel. Here, then, we can see no ground at all for the Calvin- 
ian notion of absolute and unconditional election, or predestination to 
eternal life, irrespective of faith or good works. We have now briefly 
examined those texts which have ever been considered as the strong- 
holds of Calvinism ; and think we have clearly shown that they are 
susceptible of a diflferent and much more consistent interpretation. 
There are other passages which they frequently urge in support of their 
doctrine ; but we deem it useless to detain longer. We have selected 
the principal and most difficult ; and from the solutions already fur- 
nished, the proper explanation of others will be readily presented, in 
perfect consistency with a possible salvation for all mankind. 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XVU. 



QoxftTioN 1. Upon what Scripture do the 
Calvinists found their Jint argument 
which is here noticed 7 
%, What commentators are named as hav- 
iM refuted the Calviuisiic construction 
ofthispassage ? 

3. What Calvinistic commentators are 

named as having favored the Arminiao 
construction ? 

4. Upon what two positions is the Calvin- 

ifttic argument here dependent ? 
h. How is it proved that this election and 
reprobation did not refer to Jacob and 
Elsau peraonally ? 

6. How docs it api)car that it did not refer 

to the eUniai destiny of those con- 
cerned? 

7. Upon what passage is the second 

Calvinistic argument here noticed, 
founded 7 
•. What are the several positions here prc- 
lented as essential to sustain the Cal- 
vinistic argument from this passajze 7 
fl. How is the first position disproved 1 
10. How the second 7 
I*. The third 7 



12. The fourth? 

13. The fifth 7 

14. Upon what is founded the third Calvin- 

istic argument here noticed 7 

15. What is tnc literal meaning o( predesti- 

nate? 

16. In what sense do Calvinists understand 

this doctrine 7 

17. How is it understood by Arminians 7 

18. What is the essential dificrence between 

Calvinistic and Arminian predestina- 
tion? 

19. How is it shown that the texts quoted 

accord with the Arminian theory 7 

20. Have Arminians all agreed in their ex- 

planation of the passage quoted from 
kom. dth chapter ? 

21. What is the probable meaning of that 

passage? 

22. Are there uiiy r<thor passages appealed to 

by Calvinists 7 

23. Are they more iliAicult than the ones 

selected ? 

24. Upon what principle may they be ex- 

plained 7 



LECTURE XVIIl. 

CALVINISM AND ARMINUNISM COBfPAREU. 

Havtng progressed so far in the investigation of the extent of the 
atonement, as, first, to consider the Scripture testimony in favor of 
the Arminian view, and, secondly, to examine some of tht principal 
Scripture proofs relied upon by Calvinists for the establishment of 
their system, we would now proceed to institute a comparison between 
Calvinism and Arminianism, by an examination of the leading difficul- 
culties with which each of these systems has been said, by the opposite 
party, to be encumbered. 

I. We will notice the principal objections which Calvinists have 
alleged against the system of Arminianism. The following are all that 
we deem worthy of consideration. 

1. Calvinists allege that Arminianism is contrary to Fact. 

2. That it is contrary to Grace. 

3. That it is inconsistent with the Divine Sovereignty. 

These difficulties we will present in the language of Dr. Hill, as fol- 
lows : — 

" 1. It does not appear agreeable to fact that there is an administra- 
tion of the means of grace sufficient to bring all men to faith and repent- 
ance. 

" 2. The second difficulty under which the Arminian system labors 
is tliis, that while in words it ascribes all to the grace of God, it does 
in effect resolve our salvation into something independent of that 
grace. 

" 3. This system seems to imply a failure in the purpose of the 
Almighty, which is not easily reconciled with our notions of his sever- 
eignty." 

The three difficulties above specified are more fully expressed by the 
same author in another place, as follow : — 

"1. It is not easy to reconcile the infinite diversity of situations, and 
the very unfavorable circumstances, in which many nations, and some 
individuals of all nationSj'are placed, with one fundamental position of 
the Arminian system, that to all men there are administered means suffi- 
cient to bring them to salvation. 
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"2. It is not easy to reconcile those views of the degeneracy of human 
nature, and those lessons of humility and self-abasement in the sight of 
God, which both Scripture and reason inculcate, with another funda* 
mental position of that system, that the faith and good works of those 
who are elected did not flow from their election, but were foreseen bv 
God as the grounds of it. 

" 3. It is not easy to reconcile the immutability and efficacy of the 
Divine counsel, which enter into our conceptions of the First Cause, 
with a purpose to save all, suspended upon a condition which is not 
fulfilled with regard to many.** — (Hiirs Lectures, ch. 9, sec. 1, and ch. 
fli sec. '•/ 

We know of no difficulty urged by Calvinists, as involved in the 
Arminian view of the extent of the atonement, meriting a serious reply, 
which may not properly be embraced under one or the other of the above 
divisions. The difficulties above described, it must be confessed, are of 
■0 grave a character, that a clear demonstration of their real existence 
mast be a sufficient refutation of the system to which they adhere. 
The system of revealed truth is perfectly consistent throughout, and 
completely harmonious with the correct view of the Divine attributes. If, 
then, it can be satisfactorily shown that the Arminian system really 
labors under either of the above difficulties, however plausible the argu- 
ments for its support may have appeared, we will be compelled to 
renounce it. But we think a close examination of the subject will 
evince that the above objections are entirely groundless. We will 
examine them separately. 

1. The first alleges that the Arminian system is contrary to fact. 
The great distinguishing feature of Arminianism, as has been exhibited 
in the preceding lectures, is a belief in the truth of the following posi- 
tion: — that the atonement of Christ so extends to all men as to render 
iheir salvation attainable. That this is inconsistent with fact, is argued, 
oy the Calvinist, both from the supposed destitution of the means of 
grace in heathen lands, and from the great inequality in the distribution 
of those means in those countries where the gospel is published. 

First, we will consider the subject in reference to the case of the 
heathen. We think it must be clear, that the objection to a possible 
salvation for all men, as deduced from the condition of the heathen, can 
only be sustained upon the supposition that the destitution of their con- 
dition is such as to render their salvation utterly impossible. Hence, 
Calvinists have generally, so far as they have expressed an opinion upon 
this subject at all, consigned the entire mass of the heathen world tc 
inevitable destruction. That this bold stand is assumed by all Calvinists, 

cannot be affirmed ; for many of them hesitate to express any opinion 

15 
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on the subject, and others clearly intimate that there may be, even 
among the heathen, some elect individuals, upon whose hearts divine 
grace may, in some incomprehensible manner, so operate as eflTectually 
to call and prepare them for glory. ]Ait then it must be plain, that such 
as assume this ground can charge upon the system of Arrolnianism no 
inconsistency with fact, in relation to the heathen, that does not pertain 
equally to their own system. As, therefore, the objection itself rests 
upon the assumed position that the heathen are necessarily precluded 
from the possibility of salvation, it is an obvious begging of the question. 
The very position upon which it depends for all its force, is what is denied, 
and ought first to be proved. But what entirely destroys the objection, 
is, that this position never has been, and never can be, proved, pin rela- 
tion to the heathen, we may freely admit, — 1. That their privileges are 
far inferior to those conferred upon nations favored with the light of the 
gospel; and, 2. That this national distinction is fairly attributable to 
Divine sovereignity, which, for wise and inscrutable reasons, may dis- 
pense peculiar blessings, in an unequal degree, to different nations and 
communities, and even to different individuals. But the great question 
is, does it follow, from this inequality in the distribution of privilege, 
that the least favored are entirely destitute of a sufficiency of grace to 
render their salvation possible ? This none can with safety affirm. In 
reference even to the heathen, the Scriptures declare that God " left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave " them " rain 
from heaven, and fruilful seasons, filling" their "hearts with food and 
gladness." Acts xiv. 17. And again, in the first chapter to the 
Bomans, St. Paul informs us, in reference to the heathen, that " that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them ; for God hath showed 
it unto them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse." 
And in Romans, second chapter, we read, " For there is no respect of 
persons with God. * * * * For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves ; which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing, or else excusing one another." In 
the first chapter of St. John, Christ is said to be " the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world" And St. Peter declares. 
Acts X. 34, 35, " Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per^ 
sons: but in ecery nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteous 
ncss is accepted with him." Thus, wo clearly see, that, according to 
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the Scriptures, the heathens themselves are not left destitute of a possi- 
hiiity of salvation. 

But the Calvinist may rejoin, that, notwithstanding the Scriptures 
show forth a possible salvation for the heathen, this does not reconcile 
the facts in their case with the principles of Arminianism ; for, still, it 
must he admitted that they are far less favored, in point of privilege, 
than Christian nations. To which we would reply, that it follo^ys, at 
least, from the possibility of salvation to the heathen, that the objection 
under consideration falls to the ground ; for it rests for its support on 
the assumed position, " that it does not appear agreeable to fact that 
there is an administration of the means of grace sufficient to bring all 
men to faith and repentance." The point upon- which the objection 
stands or falls, is, not the equality or inequality in the means of grace, but 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of those means to eventuate in salvation. 
That such a sufficiency of the means of grace extends to the heathen, 
we have seen from the Scriptures. Hence, the assumed fact, by which 
the Calvinist would involve the Arminian system in difficulty, is shown 
to be contrary to Scripture. But, if we confine ourselves to the bare 
inequality in the distribution of the means of grace, Calvinism, as well 
as Arminianism, is compelled to admit this inequality, even in reference 
to the elect ; for it is undeniable that some of them are much more 
highly favored than others. If, then, a bare inequality in the distribu- 
tion of the means of grace is evidence that God does not intend the sal- 
vation of the less favored, it would follow, that, according to Calvinism, 
he does not intend the salvation of some of the elect ! But if Calvinism 
did not recognize this inequality, it could involve the Arminian in no 
difficulty for which he is not furnished with a scriptural solution. The 
Bible illustration of the subject is, that God will require of men accord- 
ing to what they have, and not according to what they have not. If to 
the heathen only " one talent" has been disbursed, the improvement of 
** five " will never be required at their hands. It matters not, so far as 
the supposed difficulty now under consideration is concerned, whether 
the means of grace extended to the heathen be explained to mean the 
teachings of tradition, the light of nature, or the secret influence of the 
Spirit ; or whether all these are thought to be connected. Nor does it 
at all matter how great or how small the degree of faith, or what the 
character of the obedience, essential to the salvation of a heathen. These 
are questions which cannot afiect the point in hand. That a heathen 
cannot believe the gospel in the same sense, and to the same extent, as 
t Christian, may readily be admitted ; but this cannot afiect the question 
eoDcernmg the possibility of their salvation, unless it first be proved that 
the same is required of them, wAich is a position alike repugnant to rea- 
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son and to Scripture. We hence conclude, that, so far as the case of the 
heathen is concerned, there is no evidence that Arminianism is incon- 
sistent with fact. 

But Dr. Hill also urges this objection from " the very unequal circum- 
s<tances in which the inhabitants of different Christian countries are 
placed." Some have the gospel in greater purity than others, and, in 
many respects, are more highly favored. Perhaps it is a sufficient reply 
to this objection to say, that it bears with equal force upon Calvinism. 
Indeed, it is a little surprising that it did not occur to the learned author 
above quoted, that this same inequality, which he here adduces as a fact 
to disprove a possible salvation for all men, would, upon the same prin- 
ciple, prove far more than he would desire : — it would prove the impos- 
sibility of the salvation of some of the elect. If this inequality of circum- 
stance, in reference to different Christian countries, and different individ- 
uals in the same country, were invariably found to preponderate in favor 
of the Calvinistically elect, there might seem more propriety in the 
objection; but such is evidently not the case. Will the Calvinisls 
affirm that all the elect of God are found in those portions of Christen- 
dom which are favored with the gospel in its greatest purity ? Or will 
they pretend that the electing grace of God always searches out the most 
highly privileged individuals in the same community ? Surely not. It 
is admitted, that, while many in the most highly favored countries, and 
of the most highly favored individuals, in point of external privilege, live 
and die reprobate sinners, there are to be found in the darkest comers 
of Christendom, and among the least distinguished individuals in point 
of external privilege, some of the faithfui elect children of God. If, 
then, this inferiority in point of privilege, which applies to some of the 
elect when compared with their more highly distinguished brethren, 
argues nothing against the possibility of the salvation of all the elect, by 
what mode of reasoning is it that a similiar inequality amongst mankind, 
or Christian nations in general, is appealed to as a fact inconsistent with 
a possibility of salvation for all men? That the inequality appealed to 
by Dr. Hill is precisely the same when applied to the elect people of 
God as when applied to mankind in general, is so obvious a truth, that 
it is astonishing that a discerning mind should glance at the subject 
without perceiving it, and, when perceived, it is still more astonishing 
that this inequality of circumstance should be cited as one of the pecu- 
liar difficulties of Arminianism. 

Dr. Hill next argues that Arminianism is irreconcilable with the fact, 
'* that amongst those to whom the gospel is preached, and in whose cir- 
cumstances there is not that kind of diversity which can account for the 
difference, some believe and some do not believe." 
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This diversity, Calvinists infer, results entirely from " an inward dis- 
eriminating grace." But this we view as a gratuitous assumption, 
uncountenanced by Scripture ; while the Arminian method of accounting 
for the faith of some, and the unbelief of others, by resolving it into the 
free agency of man, and making the unbelief of the one result entirely 
from the wilful rejection of a sufficient degree of grace to eventuate in 
saving faith, presents a solution of the difficulty at once satisfactory and 
consistent with the general tenor of the gospel. 

2. " The second difficulty under which," it is said, " the Arminian 
system labors, is this : that, while in words it ascribes all to the grace of 
God, it does in efiect resolve our salvation into something independent of 
that giace." From the days of Calvin to the present time, the term 
grace has been pronounced with a peculiar emphasis, and dwelt upon as 
a hobby, by those who have borne the name of Calvinists. They have 
designated their own peculiar views of predestination, election, divine 
sovereignty, &c., by the imposing title of " doctrines of grace ;" and all 
who have differed from them on this subject have been characterized, by 
them at least, as enemies of salvation by grace, and abettors of salvation 
by works. But that the " doctrines of grace," scripturally understood, 
belong peculiarly to Calvinism, is a position which Arminians have 
always denied, while they have disavowed most strenuously the doctrine 
of salvation by works. Indeed, none who acknowledge the Bible as 
their standard can deny the position, that salvation is of grace, and not 
of works. The important point is, to ascertain the Bible import of the 
doctrines of grace, and to determine the sense in which salvation is not 
of works, but of grace. If the system of Arminianism really involves 
the inconsistency imputed to it in the above named objection, it cannot be 
true. The objection represents, that, " while in words it ascribes all to 
the grace of God, it does in effect resolve our salvation into something 
independent of that grace." Now, it is clear that our salvation cannot be 
all ascribed to grace, and at the same time, and in the same sense, be all 
ascribed to, or " resolved into, something independent of that grace," 
without a manifest contradiction. If it be meant, that Arminianism 
plainly contradicts itself, by representing salvation to be, at the same 
time and in the same sense, in words, of grace, and in effect, of something 
else, it should be shown in what sense it is represented to be of grace, 
and that, in the same sense, it is represented to be of something else ; 
and then the inconsistency would be fairly proved upon the system 
itself; but this Dr. Hill has not attempted to do. We are, therefore, 
induced to believe, that we are not to infer from the objection that one 
part of Arminianism is inconsistent with another part of the same sys- 
tem, but only that it is inconsistent with Calvinism. Unless the prem- 
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ises in the objection, as stated by Dr. Hill, are utterly false and good 
for nothing, we must understand the language to imply, that while 
Arminianism ascribes salvation to grace in the Arminian acceptation of 
the term, in the Calvmistic sense it ascribes it to something else. Then 
the only controversy will be, whether the Calvinian or the Arminian 
view of the sense in which salvation is of grace, is in accordance with 
the Scriptures. That salvation is of grace in the sense in which that 
term may be explained by Calvinists, is, perhaps, more than Arminians 
can admit, either in words or in eflect. For if by salvation of grace 
Calvinists understand that faith and obedience have no connection what- 
ever with salvation, either as conditions or otherwise, this view of salva- 
tion by grace must be rejected by Arminians, as directly contradictory to 
the Scriptures. And this, we are persuaded, is the sense in which sal- 
vation by grace is understood, when it is said that the Arminian system 
does, in effect, deny it. If the Scriptures are true, salvation cannot be of 
grace in such sense as to be entirely irrespective of repentance and faith, 
and to supersede the necessity of good works. The plain difference 
between Calvinism and Arminianism, on this subject, is this : Calvinists 
cannot see how salvation can be entirely of grace, if it have any respect 
to faith, or anything else, as a condition ; whereas, Arminians, while 
they understand that " repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ," are indispensable conditions of salvation, with all to whom 
the gospel is addressed, understand, at the same time, that salvation 
itself is entirely, from beginning to end, a work of God through grace. 
If it still be insisted, that salvation cannot be ascribed to grace if it be 
suspended upon a condition, then the charge of inconsistency or hetero- 
doxy must be made upon the Bible itself; for nothing can be plainer 
than that God has promised to save the believer upon the condition of 
faith, and threatened to punish the unbeliever in consequence of his unbe- 
lief and voluntary rejection of the gospel. Notwithstanding salvation is 
thus suspended upon conditions, and, in a certain sense, man, by his own 
agency, must determine his eternal destiny ; yet, it may easily be shown 
that salvation itself is all the work of God through grace. 

(1.) Man is by nature utterly helpless, incapable of any good what- 
ever, only as he is visited and strengthened by Divine grace. 

(2.) It is attributable to grace alone that a plan of mercy has been 
devised and proposed to man. 

(3.) Nothing that roan can do can avail anything toward purchasing 
salvation by merit ; for " when we have done all that we can do, we are 
unprofitable servants." 

(4.) The work of salvation, in all its stages, can be performed, either in 
whole or in part, by none but God ; and this is entirely a work of gracfe ; 
for none can claim it at the hand of God as a matter of right, and it is 
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of his mere grace that God has promised to save the sinner, according to 
the plan of his own devising. This subject may he illustrated by a 
reference to the case of the man with the " withered hand." He had no 
strength to lift his hand, yet in his effort to obey the command strength 
was imparted. Now, none can certainly say, that, if he had refused to 
obey the command, his hand would have been restored, and yet, how 
absurd would it have been for him to have boasted that his cure was of 
himself, merely because the Saviour saw proper to effect the work in a 
certain way, and the man received the benefit in accordance with that 
plan ! Even so, if God see proper to save one man and to damn another, 
under the dispensation of his gospel, it will be because the one accepted 
and the other rejected the gospel message ; and still, the work of salva- 
tion will be a work of God through grace. Thus, we think it clear, that 
there is no just ground to impugn the Arminian system as being incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of grace. 

3. The last difficulty alleged against the Arminian system is, " that 
it proceeds upon the supposition of a failure of the purpose of th§ 
Almighty" which is irreconcilable with the Divine sovereignty. 

That God is an independent sovereign, and governs the material and 
moral universe according to his will, is a truth so fully developed in 
Scripture, and so conformable to our best conceptions of the Divine 
character, that no system of divinity which denies it can be admitted as 
true. Calvinists have generally represented Arminians as denying the 
Divine sovereignty ; but Arminians, so far from acknowledging that they 
deny this doctrine, have ever contended that their system recognizes it, 
in a more scriptural and consistent acceptation than the Calvinistic 
theory admiis. That Arminianism is inconsistent with the Calvinistic 
presentation of that doctrine, will not be denied ; but the question is, 
can the Arminian system be reconciled with the correct and scriptural 
Tiew of the subject ? We think it can. 

The point in reference to which Dr. Hill alleges that Arminianism is 
inconsistent with the sovereignty of God, is, that, according to the Armin- 
ian system, the will of God is absolutely defeated ; for in that system it 
is declared that God wills the salvation of all men, but if, as Arminians 
admit, all men are not saved, then, according to the objection, the Divine 
will is defeated, and the sovereign dominion of God is overthrown. This 
difficulty, which, indeed, at first view, wears a formidable aspect, upon 
a closer examination will be seen to originate entirely in a misunder- 
standing of the import of the term vnll; or, rather, from the use of the 
term in two different senses. For illustration of these two acceptations 
of the will, the one may be termed the primary or antecedent will of. 
God, and the other his ultimate will. The primary or antecedent will 
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of God contemplates and recognizes the contingencies necessarily con- 
nected with the kctions of free moral agents ; but the ultimate will of 
God is absolute and unencumbered by any conditions whatever. Thus, 
it is the primary or antecedent will of God that all men should be saved ; 
but it is the ultimate will of God that none shall be saved but those who 
comply with the conditions of salvation. The question will here be 
aiiked, has then God two wills, the one inconsistent with the other ? We 
reply, no; there is really but one will, contemplated in two difierent 
points of view ; and the terms antecedent and ultimate are merely used 
for the convenience of describing two different but perfectly consistent 
nspects of the same will, under different circumstances. This may be 
familiarly illustrated by the analogy of par^tal government. Tiie 
father prescribes a law for his children, and threatens chastisement to all 
who disobey. Now it is very clear that the affectionate father does not 
primarily will that any of his children should suffer chastisement. It is 
his desire that all should obey, and escape punishment. But some of 
them disobey ; the will of the father is, that they be chastised according 
to his threatening. This is necessary in order to the maintenance of his 
authority. But we der^and, has any change really taken place in the 
will of the father ? Surely not. Is not his ultimate will, which orders 
the punishment, perfectly consistent with his primary will, which desired 
not the punishment of any ? Or, rather, is it not the same will, under 
a different modification ? The perfect consistency, or, more strictly, the 
identity of the primary and ultimate will, may be clearly seen by advert- 
ing to the conditionality of the primary will, necessarily resulting from 
the principles of government suited to moral agents. Thus, the father 
primarily willed that none of his children should be punished. This is 
his first desire, flowing from the benevolence of his nature. But he 
does not will this absolutely and unconditionally. He only wills it con- 
ditionally. That is, he wills that they should escape punishment only 
in a certain way, — by obeying his law ; but if they violate his law, his 
will is that they consequently be punished. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the primary will or desire of the parent is not in the least weakened 
by the strength of his apprehension that some of his children will, in the 
abuse of their agency, disobey, and incur the penalty. Indeed, if the 
mind of the father should fix upon one more refractory than the rest, his 
affection would naturally desire more ardently the obedience, and con- 
sequent escape, of that child. Now, it must be confessed, that the afilec- 
tion of an earthly parent, though exceedingly ardent, is but a faint 
representation of the extent of the love and compassion of God for all 
his intelligent creatures. But, yet, the illustration thus presented may 
aptly serve the purpose for which we have used it. The primary will 
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of God is, that all men should be sayed. This he has most solemn] j 
declared, and the benevolence of his holy nature requires it. But he does 
not thus will absolutely and unconditionally. He only wills it accord- 
ing to certain conditions, and in consistency with the plan of his own 
devising. He wills their salvation, not as stocks or stones, but as moral 
agents. He wills their salvation through the use of the prescribed 
means ; but if, in the abuse of their agency, they reject the gospel, his 
ultimate will is that they perish for their sins. This is essential to the 
maintenance of his moral government over his creatures. Thus we 
may clearly see how the Almighty can, according to the system of 
Arminianism, primarily will the salvation of all men, and through the 
atonement of Christ render it attainable, and yet maintain his absolute 
sovereignty over the moral universe. But it is not the sovereignty of an 
arbitrary tyrant, nor yet such a sovereignty as that by which he rules the 
material universe, according to principles of absolute and fatal necessity, 
but the sovereignty of a righteous and benevolent Governor of moral 
and intelligent agents, according to holy and gracious principles. If this 
be the sovereignty for which Dr. Hill and the Calvinists contend, they 
can find nothing in the system of Arminianism inconsistent therewith; 
bat a sovereignty variant from this would not only be inconsistent with 
Arminianism, but it would be repugnant to Scripture, and derogatory to 
the Divine character. 

We have now briefly considered the three leading difRculties under 
which, according to Calvinists, the Arminian system labors ; and we 
think we have shown that they are all susceptible of a rational and sat- 
isfactory solution. 

n. We shall now briefly sketch some of the principal, and, as we 
think, unanswerable objections to the Calvinistic system. That we may 
more clearly perceive the force of these objections, it will be necessary 
to keep still in view the great distinguishing principle in the Calvinistic 
system, viz., — That salvation is not made possible to all mankind; and 
that this impossibility depends not upon the Divine foresight of the con- 
dtxt of men, but upon the eternal decree and inscrutable will of God, 

That this is a correct presentation of the Calvinistic scheme, has been 
abundantly shown in the preceding lectures. But we think that, not- 
withstanding the number of learned and pious divines who have exerted 
their utmost ability and zeal in the support of the above system, they 
have never succeeded in extricating it from the following weighty objec- 
tions : — 

1. It is contrary to the prima facie evidence and general tenor of 
Scripture, This has been shown, 

(1.) By appealing to those numerous and plain declarations of Scrip- 
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tore, in which, in speaking of the atonement, or of the death of Chmt» 
terms of the widest possible import are used ; such as o/Z, all the worlds 
all mankind^ the whole worlds &c. 

(2.) By appealing to those passages which place in direct contrast, 
Adam, and the extent of the effects of his fall, with Christ, and the 
extent of the efiects of his death. 

(3.) By appealing to those passages which teach that Christ died for 
•uch as do or may perish. 

(4.) By referring to those plain declarations which authorize the 
preaching of the gospel to all men, aild require all men to repent and 
believe. 

(5.) By appealing to those passages which unreservedly offer salva- 
tion to aU men, and declare that men*s failure to obtain it is their own 
fault. 

(6.) By referring to those passages which teach the possibility of final 
apostasy, and warn Christians of their danger of it. 

This is only an index to the classes of texts with which the Scriptures 
are replete upon this subject. Considering their great number, and plain 
and pointed character, it is clear that they present a prima facie evidence 
in opposition to Calvinism little less than irresistible to the unsophisti- 
cated mind. With such a mass of plain Scripture, the most natural and 
common-sense interpretation of which is against them, Calvinists have 
ever been trammelled, and have predicated the defence of their system 
mostly on philosophic speculation and abstract theoretic reasoning. 

2. The Calvinistic system is irreconcilable ioith the character of man 
as a free moral agent. This characteristic of our nature will be fully 
investigated in another lecture. At present, we assume it, as one among 
the most plain and undeniable truths of philosophy and religion. Cal- 
vinists have generally admitted, that, to reconcile their views of the 
eternal and absolute decrees of election and reprobation with the free 
agency of man, is a task too difficult for their finite powers. Hence they 
have seldom attempted it. Their course on this subject has not been 
uniform. While some have boldly repudiated the doctrine of man's free 
agency, and therein battled against common sense itself, the greater 
portion have contended that the doctrines of the eternal and uncondi- 
tional decrees, and of man's free agency, though to human comprehen- 
sion irreconcilable, are nevertheless both true ! and they have referred 
the solution of the difficulty to the revelations of eternity. If, indeed, 
the difliculty now before us belonged legitimately to that class of Bible 
truths which are too profound for human wisdom to fathom, a reference 
to the developments of eternity would certainly be an appropriate dispo- 
ntion of the subject. But when we consider the true character of the 
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difficulty in question, it may well be doubted whether such a reference' 
has anything to justify or recommend it, except that it is an easy method 
of dismissing a troublesome difficulty. What would we say of the indi- 
vidual who would pretend to believe that light and darkness are both 
the same, and refer to eternity for their reconciliation ? Or what would 
we think of him who would profess to believe in both the following 
propositions, viz., — 1. Man is accountable to God; 2. Man is not 
accountable to God ; or in any two positions plainly contradictory to 
each other ; and refer to the revelations of eternity for their reconcilia- 
tion ? We think very few would tamely accede to an opponent the 
right to dispose of such difficulties by that summary and easy process. 
And with just as little propriety can the Calvinist refer to eternity for 
the reconciliation of his system with the free agency of man. The doc- 
trines of the eternal and absolute decrees of Calvinism, and the free 
fl^ncy of man, are plainly and directly contradictory ; and although 
their reconciliation is a task too difficult for finite minds, yet a limited 
capacity may clearly perceive, that, in their very nature, they are abso- 
lutely irreconcilable. Nothing can be plainer than that, if all the actions 
of men are absolutely and unconditionally decreed from all eternity, it 
is impossible for man to act otherwise than he does. And if man is 
necessarily determined to act precisely as he does, he cannot be free to 
act differently ; and if so, he cannot be a free agent. It will avail 
nothing to say that man may act according to his own will or inclina- 
tion ; for if the will be necessarily determined, man can be no more 
free, though he may act in accordance with that necessary determina- 
tion, than a falling stone, which moves in accordance with the necessary 
laws of gravity. As the doctrine of free agency will be more fully dis- 
cussed hereafter, we will now dismiss this subject, by the single remark, 
that when two propositions, directly antagonistic to each other, can be 
harmonized, then, and not till then, may Calvinism and man's free 
agency be reconciled. 

' 3. TJie Calvinistic system is inconsistent with the love cr benevolenos 
of God, " God is love." " He is loving to every man : and his tender 
mercies are over aU his toorks" It is the nature of the feeling of love 
to seek the happiness of the object beloved ; and if God loves all men, 
as the Scriptures declare, he will, in his administration towards them, 
seek to promote their happiness, as far as it can be done consistently 
with his own perfections and with the character of man. But if one 
part of mankind have been passed by in the covenant of redemption, 
and doomed to inevitable destruction, when another portion, equally 
undeserving, have been selected as the favorites of Heaven, and set 
apart to eternal happiness, and this distinction, as Calvinists say, b 
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founded upon the sovereign will of God alone, no reason can be assigned 
for the salvation of the elect that did not equally exist in reference to 
the reprobate, unless it be that God willed arbitrarily the salvation of 
the former, but did not will the salvation of the latter. In willing the 
salvation of the elect, he necessarily willed their happiness, and in will- 
ing the damnation of the reprobate, he necessarily willed their misery. 
Hence, it follows, that he loved the former, but did not love the latter ; 
and the position, that " God is loving to every man," must be discarded, 
or Calvinism must be renounced. Thus, it is manifest, that the Cal- 
vinistic system is irreconcilable with the love or benevolence of God. 

4. The Calvinistic scheme is incoTisistent with tJie justice of God 
No just government can punish an individual for doing what he never 
had the power to avoid. Such conduct would be universaUy execrated, 
as the basest of tyranny. But, according to Calvinism, it is impossible 
for any man to act differently from what he does. The reprobate never 
had it in their power to embrace the gospel, or to avoid sinning ; there- 
fore, if they are punished for the rejection of the gospel and the com- 
mission of sin, they are punished for doing what they never had the 
power to avoid; and such punishment is not in accordance with justice, 
but is an infliction of tyranny. Hence, it is clear, that Calvinism is 
irreconcilable with the justice of God. 

5. T?ie Calvinistic scheme is irreconcilable toith the sincerity of God. 
To see this, it is only necessary to contemplate the general invitations, 
commands, and exhortations of the gospel. With what earnestness is 
it proclaimed, " Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters." 
** Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts." " Say unto them. As I live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live; turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel ? " In reference to the many such invitations and ardent entrea- 
ties as are to be found in the Scriptures, it may well be inquired, if 
Calvinism be true, how can they be the language of sincerity ? Can 
God in sincerity command those to obey, who have no more the power 
to obey than to make a world ? Can he in sincerity offer salvation to 
those for whom he has never provided it ? Can he entreat to " come 
unto him and be saved," those whom he never designed to save, and 
whose salvation he knows to be absolutely impossible ; and that through 
no fault of theirs, but by his own eternal decree, according to his sove- 
reign will? Calvinists endeavor, it is true, to reconcile these com- 
mands, entreaties, &;c., which are addressed alike to all men, with the 
sincerity of God, by alleging that, if the reprobate have no power to 
come to Christ and be saved, this results only from a moral inability; 
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— they are unwilling themselves. But this cannot alter the case, in 
the least, when it is remembered, that, according to Calvinism, this 
moral inability can only be removed by the influence of that grace 
which God has determined to withhold. The numerous subtilties by 
which Calvinists have endeavored to reconcile their system with the 
sincerity of God, have made no advance toward removing the difTi- 
culty. It may be shifted from one ground to another, but by no arti- 
fice can we reconcile with sincerity the offer of salvation to all men, if 
it is only possible to a few. 

6. The Calvinistic system tends to destroy the distinction between vir- 
tue and vice, and to render man an improper subject for future jndg' 
menty and for reward or punishment. Virtue or vice can only exist in 
man as he is supposed to have the power to do right or wrong, according 
to his own determination. If, according to the theory of Calvinism, all 
the actions of men are determined by an absolute and eternal decree of 
God, so that the virtuous man cannot but be virtuous, and the vicious 
man cannot but be vicious, virtue and vice, so far as they determine the 
moral character of men, must be the same. They are both in accord- 
ance with, and result from, the will of the Divine sovereign ; and flow 
«s impulsively from the eternal decree, which determines the means 
and the end, as the effect does from the cause. And it necessarily fol- 
lows, that virtue and vice are essentially the same, and no man can be 
a proper subject of praise or blame. Again ; we look at the solemn 
process of the general judgment ; we see all men assembled at the bar 
of God, and called to account for all their actions here ; and then see 
the reward of eternal life bestowed upon the righteous, and eternal pun- 
ishment inflicted on the wicked ; and we ask the question, why, accord- 
ing to Calvinism, are men called to account, and rewarded or punished 
for their actions ? If all things were unalterably fixed by the eternal 
decrees, the judgment process is only an empty show, and no man 
can be a proper subject either of reward or punishment. For what, wo 
would ask, in view of the Calvinistic theory, can the wicked be pun- 
ished ? If it be said, for their sins, we ask, had they the power to avoid 
them ? If it be said, for their unbelief, we ask, in whom were they 
required to believe ? In a Saviour who never designed or came to 
save them ? Surely, it must be evident, that if salvation never was 
possible for the reprobate, by no process of reasoning can it be shown 
to be proper to punish them for their failure to attain unto it. We 
think, therefore, that it is impossible to reconcile the Calvinistic system 
with the real distinction between virtue and vice, and with the doctrine 
of future judgment and rewards and punishments. 

We have now noticed some of the leading difficulties with which the 
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systems of Calvinism and Arminianism have been thought respectively 
to be encumbered ; and in conclusion we would say, that, notwithstand- 
ing, according to our showing, Calvinism labors under some very senoos 
difficulties, and leads to some revolting consequences, it likewise embod- 
ies much evangelical truth ; and the most objectionable consequences 
which have been deduced from the system have not been fairly acknowl- 
edged by all its advocates ; yet, as we think they necessarily follow, as 
logical conclusions, it is but fair that they be plainly presented. We 
now close our discussion of the extent of the atonement ; and would 
present, as the substance of what we have endeavored to establish, the 
leading position with which we set out, " that the atonement so extends 
to all men as to render salvation possible for them J* 
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QuBBTioN 1. What three leading objections 
have been urged by CalTuiists against 
Arminianism? 

t. What is the substance of the answer to 
the first? 

8. The second 7 

4. The third? 

5. What is the first objection to CalTinism, 

and how is it sustained ? 
S What is the second, and bow is it sua* 
tained? 



7. What is the third, and how is it sos- 

tained? 

8. What is the fourth, and how is it warn- 

tained? 

9. What is the fiAh, and bow ia it 

tained? 

10. What is the sixth, and how ia it 

tained? 

11. What is the substance of what has 

established in reference to the eztaat 
of the atonement? 



LECTURE XIX. 

THE MORAL AGENCY OP MAN. 

The subject now before us, the moral ageruy of man^ is one of great 
interest and importance. It has been said by an excellent writer, that 
" the proper study of mankind is man.'* If this be true, as it unquea- 
tionably is, when the terms are understood to relate to the true character, 
moral relations, and eternal destiny of man, it is likewise true that no 
question ever agitated in relation to man can be of greater interest than 
the one now proposed, — his proper moral agency. 

This subject has elicited a large amount of philosophical research from 
the most acute metaphysicians in every age of the world, from the earliest 
date of philosophical science to the present day. It has presented an 
arena on which the master spirits have met, and wielded wiih their 
utmost skill the keenest lance of polemic strife ; but perhaps the most 
tihat has been written on the subject has tended rather to involve the 
matter in a maze of metaphysical intricacy, than to present the simple 
truth in a plain light. Could the public mind be disabused respecting 
the influence of the flne-spun theories, metaphysical reasonings, and 
endless quibbles of speculative minds, in reference to free will, moral 
agency, fixed fate, and philosophical necessity, it might be possible, in a 
small compass, to present a clear and satisfactory view of the subject in 
hand. As it is, we cannot feel that we have rendered merited justice 
without some examination of the various conflicting systems, and puzzling 
sophisms, which have been so ingeniously invented, and so liberally and 
tenaciously urged. We shall, however, endeavor, in as clear a method 
as we can, to exhibit and defend what we conceive to be the true philo- 
sophical and scriptural view of man's moral agency. 

The numerous and formidable disputants on this subject may all be 
ranged in two grand divisions: — the advocates of free agency, in tha 
proper sense of the term, on one hand, and the defenders of the doctrine 
of necessity on the other. That we may conduct the investigation in a 
clear and profitable manner, great care will be requisite, in the outset, 
that the terms may be clearly defined, and the real points of diflerenca 
correctly understood. 
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I. First, then, we inquire, what is implied in the free moral agencf 
of man? 

An agent means an actor, A moral agent means an actor wham 
actions relate to a rule of right and wrong, A free moral agent meaiM 
an actor whose actions relate to a rule of right and wrong, and who u 
jMssesscd of liber tij or freedom in the performance of his actions. 

As regards the simpb question of man's agency, we presume there 
will be no controversy. It is not contended that man is an agent in the 
sense of absolute independency. In this sense, there is but one agent in 
the universe, and that is God. He only possesses the power of actxm, 
either physical or moral, in an underived and independent sense. Mao, 
and all other created beings, derived this powpr from the great Creator, 
and are dependent on him for its continuance. Yet, in the exercise of 
derived power, they are capable of acting. In this respect, they are con- 
tradistinguished from senseless, inanimate matter, which can only movB 
when acted upon by external force. The distinction here presented isM 
clear and evident, that such as are either destitute of the capacity to pei^ 
ceive it, or of the fairness to acknowledge it, may at once be dismissed 
from the present investigation. 

That man is a moral agent, we think will also be admitted by all who 
believe in the truth of revelation. The actions of man relate to a mle 
of right and wTong. He is capable of virtue or vice, and susceptible of 
blame or praise. This, we believe, all the advocates of necessity, who 
believe in the Scriptures, readily admit. 

The next point in the general definition which we have presented, 
relates to the freedom or liberty which man possesses in the performance 
of moral action. Here we find the main point of difference between the 
defenders of free agency and the advocates of necessity. The former 
contend, that, in the exercise of his moral agency, man is not under the 
absolute necessity of acting as he does, but that he might act differently ; 
while the latter contend that all the acts of man are necessary, in such 
sense that he cannot act differently from what he does. It is true, there 
is a great difference in the manner in which the advocates of necessity 
choose to express themselves. Some of them, in words, acknowledge the 
free moral agency of man, and contend that he possesses freedom in the 
proper sense of the woi-d. This is the ground assumed by President 
Edwards, of New Jersey, and his numerous adherents. But by this 
liberty or freedom they understand that man merely has the power of 
acting according to his will, or, in other words, that he has the liberty 
" to do as he pleases." This, they say, is freedom in the highest sense, 
and the only sense in which man can enjoy it. The definition of liberty 
OS given by Locke, in his famous " Essays on the Human Understand- 
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ing," is this : — " Liberty is a power to act or not to act, according as the 
mind directs." Edwards defines it to be, " the power, oj^rtunity, or 
advantage that one has to do as he pleases.'* It will readily be per- 
ceived, that the meaning of liberty, as given by Locke and Edwards, is 
the same. On this subject, Edwards borrowed from Locke what the 
latter had borrowed from Hobbes. It is upon the above definition, with 
which Edwards sets out, that his entire system is based ; and here, we 
would say, is the commencement of his grand mistake. He has unfor- 
tunately fallen into the common error of the fatalists of every school, — 
that of confounding the liberty of the mind with the motion of the body. 
Indeed, the above is neither a correct definition of mental nor hodily free- 
dom. It is rather a definition of bodily independence. The power " to 
act as the mind directs," or " to do as we please," can relate only to 
bodily action. It presupposes a mental act, — a determination of the 
will, — but has nothing to do with the power producing that act or deter- 
mination. Were we for a moment to suppose the definition of liberty 
above given to relate to mental action connected with the will, we could 
DOt vindicate the profound and learned Locke and Edwards from the 
charge of having gravely presented as an important definition nothing 
but an insignificant truism. For, surely, to say that we may will " as 
ihe mind directs," or " as we please," is the same as to say we may will 
ms we will. But that the above definition, even in the mind of Edwards, 
had nothing to do with our will, the following quotation will evince. 
" What is vulgarly called liberty," says Edwards, " namely, that power 
and opportunity for one to do and conduct as he will, or according to his 
choice, is all that is meant by it ; without taking into the meaning of the 
word anything of the cause of that choice, or at all considering how the 
person came to have such a volition. In whatever manner a person may 
come by his choice, yet, if he is able, and there is nothing in the way to 
hinder his pursuing and executing his will, the man is perfectly free, 
according to the primary and common notion of freedom." From this 
we may see, that the notion of liberty contended for by Edwards relates 
to bodily motion, and not to mental action, and is perfectly consistent 
with the most absolute fatalism. 

Again ; the definition of liberty as given by Edwards, as it does not 
properly apply to mental action, so neither does it properly apply to the 
power of bodily action as possessed by man. If liberty or freedom 
means "the power to do as we please," then none but Omnipotence can 
be free ; for who else " can do as they please ? " How Edw^ards could 
contend for the freedom of man, in his sense of freedom, is difficult to 
conceive ; for surely, a little reflection will show, that, according to that 
definition, no man can be free. The subject may be illustrated thus : — 
16 
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Suppose I see an individual exposed to imminent danger firom the 
approach of an enemy, or from the hurning of a house over his head. 
The feelings of humanity instantly lead me to will or desire to save him. 
I exert my utmost strength, but all in vain. Here, I have not the power 
" to do as I please." Hence, according to Edwards, in the above case, I 
cannot possibly be free. I know it may be said that my immediate will 
is not to save the man, but only to exert myself in that way. To this I 
reply, that such is evidently not the case. My prime and governing 
will is to save him. This precedes, and is the cause of, my willing to 
put forth the exertions. Indeed, if 1 did not first will to save the man, I 
never could will to put forth exertions to that efiect The instance 
already adduced may satisfy any one that no man has the power " to do 
as he pleases ;" and that, consequently, according to Edwards, no man 
possesses liberty. In this respect, we humbly conceive his definition of 
freedom implies too much. Freedom does not imply an ability " to do 
as we please." 

But the definition of Edwards is defective in another sense. A man 
may have the power, in certain cases, " to do as he pleases," and yet not 
be free. I will illustrate this by a quotation from Mr. Locke. " Liberty 
cannot be where there is no thought, no volition, no will, &c. So a man 
striking himself or his friend by a convulsive motion of his arm, which it 
is not in his power by volition, or the direction of his mind, to stop or 
forbear ; nobody thinks he has liberty in this ; every one pities him as 
acting by necessity and constraint. Again ; there may be thought, there 
may be will, there may be volition, where there is no liberty. Suppose 
a man be carried, while fast asleep, into a room where is a person he 
longs to see, and there be locked fast in beyond his power to get out ; he 
awakes, and is glad to see himself in so desirable company, in which he 
stays so willingly ; that is, he prefers his staying to going away. Is not 
this stay voluntary ? I think nobody will doubt it ; and yet, being locked 
fast in, he is not at liberty to stay, he has not freedom to be gone." The 
example here given by Locke clearly shows that a man may *' do as he 
pleases" while he is fast bound in fetters, and can act in no other way. 
Consequently, in that case, he cannot enjoy liberty, unless we confound 
all language, and say that liberty is synonymous with bondage or neces- 
sity. 

We shall now present a view of freedom taken by Arminian philoso- 
phers and divines, which we conceive to be far more consistent with 
reason and common sense. 

1. By a free agent is understood one capable of acting without being 
necessitated, or efficiently caused to do so, by something else ; and ha 
who has this power is properly possessed of liberty. 
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2. God is a Free Agent, It is admitted that God only existed from 
eternity. Now, as creation was produced by the act of God, when as yet 
aothing existed but him, it necessarily follows, that he acted uncaused by 
anything extrinsic to himself; hence, he is a free agent in the sense just 
given. 

3. To say that anything is uncaused, in the proper sense of the word, 
except God, who only is eternal, is unphilosophical and absurd. 

4. Volition in man, not being eternal, must be the effect of some 
cause ; that is, it must result from seme power capable of producing it. 
To say that it is uncaused, or that it is the cause of itself, is absurd. 

5. That an agent may act without being efficiently caused to do so by 
something extrinsic to itself, cannot be denied without denying to God 
the original power of producing creation. 

6. The position, that every act of volition must necessarily be either 
the effect of an external efficient cause or the effect of a previous act of 
Tolition, cannot be sustained without denying that God could origin- 
ally have produced creation out of nothing. Before he dbuld have 
exerted creating power, he must have willed to do so ; and as nothing 
then existed but himself, that will could not have been the effect of any 
external efficient cause, but must have been the operation of his own 
aelf-active nature. And to deiiy that God could have created beings 
endued with self-active power, (in this respect in his own image,) is to 
deny his omnipotence. 

7. The great question on the subject of free agency is, whether man 
is capable of self-action or not? — not whether he can act independent 
of God or not, but whether, in the exercise of the power with which 
God has endued him, he is capable of acting without being necessitated, 
or efficiently caused to do so, by anything extrinsic to himself? 

S. If man be endued with self-active power, then he is a free agent, 
and properly the author of his own acts ; but if he is not thus endued, 
be b only a passive machine, — as really such as any material substance 
can be ; — no more the author of his actions than a stock or a stone. 

In entering upon the discussion of the question of free agency, it is 
important, in the first place, not only to ascertain clearly the precise 
matter of dispute, but also to understand the peculiar sense in which any 
ambiguous terms which custom may have employed in the controversy 
are used. In addition to the definitions and general principles already 
presented, we think it necessary to premise a few things relative to cer- 
tain terms in general use by writers on this subject. First, we remark 
ID reference to the term Free Will, that it is not philosophically accu- 
late. Strictly speaking, the wiU is not an agent, but only an attribute or 
property of an agent ; and, of course, freedom, which is also the property 
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of an agent, cannot be properly predicated of the will. Attributes belong 
to agents or substances, and not to qualities. Nevertheless, the sense in 
which the term free will is understood, in this connection, is so clear, that 
we think it would rather savor of affectation to attempt to lay it aside. 
The mind or soul of man is the active, intelligent agent to whom per-^ 
tain the powers or qualities of freedom and volition. 

On this point, the writers generally, on both sides in the controversy, 
have been agreed. President Day says, " It is the man that perceives, 
and loves, and hates, and acts ; not his understanding, or his heart, or 
his will, distinct from himself.*' 

Prof. Upham defines the will to be, " the mental power or suscepti- 
bility by which we put forth volitions." He also says, " The term will 
i:f not meant to express anything separate from the mind ; bt\t merely 
embodies and expresses the fact of the mind*s operating in a particular 
way." Stewart defines the will to be, " that power of the mind of 
which volition is the act." 

We would further remark, that, although volition is, in one sense, an 
effect, yet it is not the passive* result of an extrinsic force acting so as to 
produce it. It is the action of the mind, uncaused by anything external 
acting efficiently on the mind. It depends simply on the exercise of 
those powers with which man has been endued, and which have been 
placed under his control by the Creator. 

The great question in this controversy is not whether a man ctfn will 
'' as he pleases," for that is the same as to ask whether he can will as 
he does will. But the question is, can a man will, without being con- 
strained to will as he does by something extrinsic to himself, acting 
efficiently upon him ? This is the real question on which depends the 
freedom of the mind in willing. 

Again ; when we speak of a self-active power of man in willing, we 
are not to understand that this is a lawless exercise of power. The 
mind is the efficient agent that wills, but this act is performed accord- 
ing to the laws properly belonging to a self-moving, accountable agent 
Motives and external circumstances although they can exercise no active 
or efficient agency in reference to the will, yet, speaking figuratively, 
they are properly said to exercise an influence over th^ mind ; that is* 
they are the conditions or occasions of the mind's action in willing. In 
this sense, they may be said to influence the will ; but this is so far 
from being an absolute and irresistibly controlling influence, that it is 
really no proper or efficient influence at all. 

The advocates of necessity, in their arguments upon this subject, have 
generally either not understood, or wilfully misstated, the ground assumed 
by their opponents. They have generally reasoned upon the assump- 
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tion that there is no medium between absolute necessity and perfect 
independency. Whereas, the true doctrine in reference to the freedom 
of the will, and that assumed by the proper defenders of free agency, is 
equally aloof from both these extremes. By moral liberty, we neither 
understand, on the one hand, that the actions of man are so deter- 
mined by things external to him as to be bound fast with the cords of 
necessity; nor, on the other hand, so disconnected with surrounding 
circumstances, and everything external, as to be entirely uninfluenced 
thereby. The controversy, therefore, between the advocates of necessity, 
and Arminians, or the defenders of free agency, is not whether man 
is influenced in his will to any extent by circumstances, motives, &c., 
or not; but whether his will is thus absolutely and necessarily con- 
trolled, so that it could not possibly be otherwise. If the will of man 
be absolutely and unconditionally fixed by motives and external causes, so 
that it is obliged to be as it is, then is the doctrine of necessity, as con- 
tended for by Edwards and others, true ; — but if the will might, in any 
case, be different from what it is, or if it is to any extent dependent on 
the self-controlling power with which man is endued, then is the free 
moral agency of man established, and the whole system of philosophical 
necessity falb to the ground. 

II. We proceed now to consider some of the leading arguments by 
which the free moral agency of man, as briefly defiifed above, is estab- 
lished. 

1. We rely upon our own consciousness. By consciousness, we 
mean the knowledge we have of what passes within our own minds. 
Thus, when we are angry, we are sensible of the existence of 
that feeling within us. When we are joyful, or sad, we know it. 
When we love or hate, remember or fear, we are immediately sensible 
of the fact. The knowledge we possess of this nature is not the result 
of reasoning ; it is not derived from an investigation of testimony ; but 
rises spontaneously in the mind. On subjects of this kind arguments are 
superfluous ; for, in reference to things of which we are conscious, no rea- 
soning, or external testimony, can have any influence, either to strengthen 
oar convictions or to cause us to doubt. In vain may you endeavor by 
argument to persuade the man who feels conscious thnt his heart is 
ekted with joy that he is, nt. the same time, depressed with grief. You 
eannot convince the sick man who is racked with -pain that he is in the 
enjoyment of perfect health ; nor the man who exults in the vigor of 
hadth and vivacity that he is writhing under the influence of a painful 
disease. Knowledge fieri ved through the medium of consciousness, like 
that which comes immediately through external sensation, carries upon 
Hi face its own demonstration ; and so strongly does it impress the soul. 
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that we are compelled to yield ourselves up to the insanity of uniTcrsttl 
scepticism hefore we can doubt it for a moment. Here, then, we basd^ 
our first argument for the proper freedom of the will of man, or, more 
properly speaking, for the freedom of man in the exercise of the will. 
Who can convince me that I have not the power, either to write or to 
refrain from writing, either to sit still or arise up and walk ? And this 
conviction, in reference to a self-determining power of the mind, or a 
control of the will belonging to ourselves, is universal. Philosophy, 
falsely so called, may puzzle the intellect, or confuse the understanding, 
but still the conviction comes upon every man with resistless force, that 
he has within himself the power of choice. He feels that he exercises 
this power. We know the advocates of necessity admit that men gen- 
erally, at first view of the subject, suppose that they are not necessitated 
in their volitions, but they assert that this is an illusion which the 
superior light of philosophy will dissipate. An acute metaphysician 
has advanced the idea, " that when men only skim the surface of philos* 
ophy they discard common sense, but when they go profoundly into, 
philosophic research, they return again to their earliest dictates of com- 
mon sense.*' In the same way, a mere peep into philosophy has caused 
many, especially such as are predisposed to scepticism, to assert the 
doctrine of fatality ; but a thorough knowledge of true philosophy gen- 
erally serves to establish our first convictions, that we are free in out 
volitions. Can that philosophy be sound, or that reasoning correct, 
which would set aside the strongest testimony of our own senses? 
which would persuade us that it is midnight when we behold the fall 
blaze of the meridian sun ? No more can we accredit that mode of 
reasoning which would uproot the testimony of our own consciousness. 
That, in my volitions, I am free to choose good or evil, and not impellel 
by a necessity as absolute as the laws of gravitation, is a position which 
I can no more doubt from my own consciousness, than I can doubt my 
own existence. This is evident froi . uie fact that all men have a senst 
of blame when they do wrong, and of approbation when they do right 
Am I charged with the commission of a crime, — convince me that the forct 
of circumstances rendered its avoidance absolutely impossible, and I can 
no more blame myself in the premises, than I can censure the tree thai 
fell upon the traveller as he was journeying on the highway. Remorse 
for the past depends upon a consciousness of our freedom for its veiy 
existence. This conviction of freedom is so indelible and universal on 
the minds of men that no human efibrt can erase it. It may be smoth- 
ered or obscured for a season in the minds of sophisticated reasoners, bat 
in the hours of sober honesty it will regain its position, and reassert it^ 
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dominion, even over the minds of such men as Voltaire, Home, and 
Edwards, who have discarded it in their philosophy. 

2. Our next argument for the self-determining power of the mind over 
the will, is founded upon the history of the loorld in gefieroL Turn your 
attention to any portion or to any period of the world's history, and you 
find among all nations, in their very language and common modes of 
speech, terms and phrases expressive of the power which all men pos- 
sess of determining or heing the authors of their own wilb. You will 
find men speaking of the acts of their minds and the determinations of 
their wills as though they were free. And you will also find terms 
expressive of blame and of praise, clearly recognizing the principle that 
when a man does wrong he is blamed, because he might and should 
have avoided the wrong. In all countries it is a fact, that, in public esti- 
mation, a man's guilt is extenuated in proportion as the impediments in 
the way of avoiding the crime are increased ; and upon the same principle, 
when the difficulties in the way of avoiding the act are absolutely insur- 
moantable, no one is then blamed for doing the unavoidable act. Again ; 
ihelaws of all civilized nations punish the criminal upon the supposition 
that he might have avoided the crime. And if it could be made 
appear that, in the act in question, the man was not a self-willing agent, 
but was only a tool used by the force of others which he had not the 
power to resist, in this case, there is not a government upon earth that 
would not as readily punish the sword of the assassin as that man who 
merely a passive instrument, having no power to resist. Why, we 
Lt ask, are rewards and punishments connected with the statutory 
provisions of all countries, and held out before the community, if it be 
not to encourage to virtue and to deter from vice ? And why should 
these sanctions be exhibited to the subjects of all civilized governments, 
if men have no power to influence their own wills ? Will you exhibit 
BBotives and inducements to excite them to endeavor to control their wills, 
when they really possess no such power ? I know it may be said that 
these motives are designed to fix, by a necessary and invincible influence, 
the will itself, independent of any active agency in the man. Nothing 
can be more absurd and contrary to fact than such a supposition. If 
OMrtives are to fix the character of the will necessarily* why is the man 
called upon to attend to the motives, to weigh them carefully, and make 
a correct decision in reference to their real weight ? A further consider- 
ation of the doctrine of motives will be assigned to another lecture. Under 
the present head, we would only add, that all men, in all ages and in all 
places, have treated each other as though they believed they were free 
■gents. If we discard this doctrine, and assert the principles of neces- 
sity, we must change universal customs which have stood from time 
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immemorial, and rend the very foundations of society. If man be doC 
a free agent, why is he held bound for the fulfilment of his promise, and 
censured in the failure thereof? Why is he held up as an object of 
scorn and detestation for any crime under heaven ? Why, we might 
ask, are jails and penitentiaries, and various modes of punishment, more 
or less severe, everywhere prevalent in civilized lands ? If the advo- 
cates of necessity really believe in the truth of their system, let them be 
consistent, arid go throughout the civilized world, and plead for the 
destruction of all terms of language expressive of blame or praise ; let 
them decry the unjustifiable prejudice of nations, by which benevoieooe 
and virtue have been applauded, and selfishness and vice contemned. 
Let them proclaim it abroad, that the robber and the murderer are m 
innocent as the infant or the saint, since all men only act as they an 
necessarily acted upon ; and let them teach all nations to abolish at once 
and forever every description of punishment for crime or misdemeanov. 
Such would be the consistent course for sincere necessitarians. 

3. Our third evidence of man's proper free agency is founded upon 
the Divine administration totoard him, as exhibited in the Holy Scr^ 
tures. Here we shall perceive that revelation beautifully harmonizes 
with nature ; and those clear and decisive evidences of our free agency^, 
which, as we have seen, are derived from experience and observation; 
are abundantly confirmed by the Book of God. We see this, first» in 
contemplation of the condition in which man was placed immediately 
after his creation. A moral law was given him to keep, and a severe 
penalty annexed to its transgression. Upon the supposition that man 
was not made a free agent, God must have known it ; and if so, under 
these circumstances, to have given him a moral law for the government 
of his actions, would have been inconsistent with the Divine wisdom ; 
for a moral law, commanding what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong, can only be adapted to beings capable of doing both right and 
wrong. Suppose, when the Almighty created man capable of walking 
erect upon the earth, but incapable of fiying in the air like the fowls of 
heaven. He had given him a law forbidding him to walk, and command* 
ing him to fly ; every intelligent being would at once perceive the folly 
of such a statute. And wherefore ? Simply because man has no power 
to fly, and, therefore, to command him to do so must be perfectly useless. 
But. suppose, in addition to the command requiring an impossibility, the 
severest penalty had been annexed to its violation ; the. administration 
would not only be charged with folly, but it would be stamped \vith 
cruelty of the deepest dye. Suppose, again, that, circumstanced as man 
was in his creation, the law of God had commanded him to breathe the 
surrounding atmosphere, and to permit the blood to circulate in his veins. 
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^nd a glorious promise of reward had been annexed to obedience. In 
this case, also, the law would universally be pronounced an evidence of 
folly in the Lawgiver ; and why so ? Because obedience flows natu- 
zally from the constitution of man. He can no more avoid it than a 
leaden ball let loose from the hand can avoid the influence of gravitation. 
In the former supposition, obedience was impossible ; for man can no 
more fly than he can create a world : in the latter, disobedience is impos- 
iible ; for man can no more prevent the circulation of his blood than he 
can stop the sun in his course. But, in both cases, the administration is 
marked with folly. Thus it is seen that a moral law can only be given 
to ft being capable of both right and wrong. Hence, as God gave man 
m moral law for the government of his actions, he must have been a free 
moral agent, capable alike of obedience and of disobedience. We think 
it impossible for the unbiased mind to read the history of the creation 
and fall of man, and not feel that, in that case, God treated him as a free 
moral agent. Upon the supposition that the will, and all the actions of 
man, are necessarily determined by the operation of causes over which 
be has no control, (according to the principles of necessity,) the adminis 
.nation of God, in the history of the fall of man, is represented as more 
nliy and cruel than ever disgraced the reign of the meanest earthly 
tyrant ! ! Against the administration of the righteous Governor of the 
imiverse, shall such foul charges be brought ? Forbid it, reason ! For- 
Wd itt truth ! Forbid it, Scripture ! ! Can a rational man believe that 
Ood would so constitute Adam in Paradise as to make his eating the 
Ibfbidden fruit result as necessarily from his unavoidable condition as 
any efiect from its cause, and then, with a pretence of justice, and a 
claim to goodness, say, ** In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die?*' Surely, most surely not. The whole history of the fall, in the 
light of reason, of common sense, and in view of all that we know of the 
Divine character and government, proclaims, in language clear and forci- 
ble, the doctrine of man's free moral agency. 

Milton has most beautifully commented upon this subject, supposing 
Ood to speak in reference to man : — 



" I made him jost and right, 
Safficient to have stood, though free to falL 
Sach I created all the ethereal powers, — 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who felL 
Not free, what proof coald they have given sincere 
Of trae allegiance, constant faith and love, 
Where only what they needs most do appeared, 
Not what Uiey would ? What praise coald they recdre. 
What pleasure I, from sach obedience paid, 
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When will and reason, (reason also is choioei) 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled, 
Made passive both, had served necessity, 
Not me 7 They therefore, as to right belonged, 

So were created 
So, without least impulse or shadow of fate, 
Or anght by me immutably foreseen, 
They trespass, authors to themselves in all 
Both what they judge and what they choose : For ao 
I formed them/re«; and/re< they must remain, 
Till they enthrall themselves. I else must change 
Their nature, and reverse the high decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom ; they themselves ardatmed their falL** 

(2.) In the next place, the Scriptures everywhere address man 
being capable of choosing ; as possessing a control over his own voli- 
tions, and as being held responsible for the proper exercise of that con- 
trol. In Deut. XXX. 19, we read, " I call heaven and earth to record thif 
day against you, that I have set he fore you life and death, blessing and 
cursing : therefore choose life, that hoth thou and thy seed may liTe.** 
And in Joshua xxiv. 15, *^ Choose you this day whom you will senre.** 
Now, to choose is to determine or fix the will ; but men are here called 
upon to choose for themselves, which, upon the supposition that their 
will is, in all cases, fixed necessarily by antecedent causes beyond their 
control, is nothing better than solemn mockery. Our Saviour, in Matt. 
xxiii. 37, complains of the Jews, " How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathcreth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye wotdd not ! " Again ; in John v. 40, our Lord says, " Ye teiU nof 
come to me, that ye might have life." These, and numerous other pas- 
sages of a similar import, refer expressly to the will of men as being 
under their own control. And to put the matter beyond dispute, men 
are here not only held responsible for the character of their will, but they 
are actually represented as justly punishable on that account. In the 
instance of Christ lamenting over Jerusalem, and complaining " How oft 
would I have gathered you, &c., and ye would not," the punishment is 
announced in the words which immediately follow : *' Behold your house 
is left unto you desolate." Now, the question is, can the Saviour of the 
world, in terms of the deepest solemnity, upbraid men for the obstinacy 
of their wills, and denounce against them the severest punishment for 
the same, if the whole matter is determined by necessity, and no more 
under their control than the revolutions of the planets ? According to 
the notion of President Edwards and others, the will is as necessarily 
fixed by antecedent causes as any effect whatever is by its appropriate 
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cause. If so, the agency of man can have no influence in determining 
his toiUy and consequently he cannot, in justice, be held accountable 
and punishable for the same. But, as we have shown, the Scriptures 
hold man accountable and punishable for his will; consequently, it 
cannot be determined by necessity, but must be, in the true sense, 
dependent on man's own proper agency. 

(3.) In the last place, we argue the proper freedom of the human will, 
from the doctrine of a general judgment ^ and future rewards aiid pun- 
ishments, as set forth in the Scriptures. Here, we need not enlarge. 
That all men are responsible to God for all the determinations of their 
will, and that in a future day they will be judged, and rewarded or pui\- 
ished accordingly, are matters expressly taught in the Scriptures. 
Now, according to the necessitarian scheme, how, we ask, can these 
things be reconciled with the Divine attributes ? As well might we 
aappose that an all-wise and merciful Being would arraign before his 
bar, and punish or reward, the water for running downwards, or the 
sparks for flying upwards. As well might he punish the foot because 
it is not the hand, or the hand because it is not the eye. As well might 
he reward or punish the fish for swimming in the sea, or the birds for 
flying in the air! If such a procedure would universally be pro- 
mranced absurd in the extreme, we ask, upon the supposition that the 
will of man is determined by antecedent or external causes, as necessa- 
rily OS the laws of nature, where is the difference ? Every argument 
that would show absurdity in the one case, would, in all fairness, show 
the same in the other. 

In conclusion upon this part of the subject, we think it proper briefly 
to notice the absurdity of attempting to reconcile the doctrines of neces- 
sity with the proper freedom and accountability of man. This, Presi- 
dent Edwards and many others have labored hard to accomplish. 
They have contended that, although the will is irresistibly fixed by 
necessity, yet man is properly a free and accountable moral agent, 
merely because he has a will, acts voluntarily, and is not, by natural 
ferce, constrained to go contrary to his will. The names by which 
dungs are called cannot, in the least, alter their nature. Hence, to 
load man with the ennobling epithets of moral agency, freedom, liberty, 
accountability, &c., while we bind him fast with the cords of necessity, 
can never tend in the least to slacken those cords, or to mend his con- 
dition. To say that a man enjoys freedom merely because he has lib- 
erty to obey his will, when that will is fixed by necessity, is as absurd 
as to contend that a man enjoys freedom in a civil sense, merely be- 
cause he is at liberty to obey the laws under which he is placed, when 
those laws are enacted by a cruel tyrant over whom he has no control* 
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and are only a collection of bloody edicts. Would any man contend 
that because he had the privilege of acting according to such a system 
of laws, thus arbitrarily imposed upon him, he was therefore in the 
enjoyment of freedom in the most rational sense ? Far from it. And 
why ? Simply because the oppressed subject would require an agency 
in making those laws. So long as this is denied him, and he feels 
upon his neck the galling yoke of tyranny, in vain might you endeavor 
to solace him by enlarging upon his exalted privilege of obeying the 
law. You might assure him that no natural force could constrain him to 
go contrary to the law, and that, consequently, he is possessed of free- 
dom in the proper sense, but all would be in vain. He would only feel 
that you were mocking at his chains ! We would now appeal to the 
candid mind to determine if this is not precisely the kind of moral free- 
dom which President Edwards allows to man, on account of which he 
strongly pleads that he is properly a free agent and justly accountable 1 
Most unquestionably it is. He contends that man is a free moral agent 
because he may do as he wills, when his will is as unalterably fixed by 
necessity as the pillars of heav^. Such liberty as the above can no 
more render its possessor a fi\e, Accountable moral agent, than that 
possessed by a block or a stone. Indeed, there is no difference between 
the liberty attributed to man by the learned President of Princeton Col- 
lege, and that possessed by a block of marble as it falls to the earth 
when let loose from the top of a tower. We may call the man free^ 
because he may act according to his will or inclination, while that will 
is determined by necessity ; but has not the marble precisely the same 
freedom ? It has perfect liberty to fall ; it is not constrained by natural 
force to move in any other direction. If it falls necessarily, even so, on 
the principle of Edwards, man acts necessarily. If it be said that the 
marble cannot avoid falling as it does, even so man cannot avoid acting 
according to his will, just as he does. If it be said that he has no dis- 
position, and makes no effort to act contrary to his will, even so the 
marble has no inclination to fall in any other direction than it does. 
The marble moves frtdyy because it has no inclination to move other- 
wise ; but it moves necessarily, because irresistibly impelled by the law 
of gravitation. Just so man acts freely, because he acts according to 
his will ; but he acts necessarily, because he can no more change his 
will than he can make a world. And thus it is plain, that, although 
necessitarians may say they believe in free agency, and man*s account- 
ability, it is a freedom just such as pertains to lifeless matter. If, 
according to Edwards, man is free, and justly accountable for his 
actions merely because he acts according to his own will, when he has 
no control over that \W11, upon the same principle the maniac would be a 
free, accountable agent. If, in a paroxysm of madness, he murders his 
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&ther, he acts according to his will. It is a voluntary act, and necessi- 
tarians cannot excuse him because his will was not under his own con- 
trol ; for, in the view of their system, it was as much so as the will of 
any man in any case possibly can be. The truth is, it is an abuse of 
language to call that freedom which binds fast in the chains of neces- 
sity. Acting voluntarily amounts to no liberty at all, if I cannot possi- 
bly act otherwise than I do. The question is, not whether I have a 
will, or whether I may act according to my will, but, what determines 
the will ? This is the point to be settled in the question of free agency. 
It is admitted that the will controls the actions ; but who controls the 
will ? As the will controls the actions, it necessarily follows that who- 
ever controls the will must be accountable for the actions. Whoever 
controls the will must be the proper author of all that necessarily results 
from it ; and consequently should be held accountable for the same. 
3ut man, say necessitarians, has no control whatever over his will. It 
is fixed by necessity just as it is, so that it could no more be otherwise 
than the efiect could cease to result from the cause. According to this, 
we may talk as we may about free agency, the liberty of the will, 
accountability, &c., but man, after all the embellishment we can 
impart, is a free, accountable agent just in the same sense as the most 
insignificant particle of lifeless matter. Here we will close the present 
lecture by calling to mind what we have endeavored to exhibit 1. We 
have endeavored to explain what is implied in the proper free moral 
Oigency of man. 2. We have endeavored to establish that doctrine by 
the evidence of ctmscitmsness ; by an observation of the history of the 
vforldy and by an appeal to the Divine administration as set forth in the 
Scriptures. Let thp ^ader decide 
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QuBSTioif 1. Has the free agency of roan 

been a Kubject of dispute? 
ft. In what two general classes are the dis- 
putants placed? 
Wnat is meant by an agent ? 
By a moral agent ? 
By n/ree moral agent? 
What is the definition of liberty as giTen 
by Edwards? 
7. What is the Arminian definition? 
8 Wnat is the precii&e point of controversy 
between necessitarians and the advo- 
cates for free agency in reierence to 
• the will? 
f . What are the three leading arguments 

for free agency ? 
10. Explain the argument from conscious- 
ness. 
it. What is the argument from the world*s 
ktstory? 
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13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 



20. 



21. 



What is the argument from the Divine 
administration as revealed in the 
Scriptures ? 

How IS the proof conducted in refer- 
ence to Adam in Paradise ? 

How in the addresses to man as a being 
capable of choosing? 

How in reference to the ^neral judgment 
and rewards and punishments ? 

Has the attempt been made to reconcile 
necessity ana free agency ? 

By what means ? 

How is this attempt shown to be vain? 

How does it appear that according to 
the doctrine ot necessity man cannot 
be accountable ? 

What kind of free agency is consistent 
with the doctrine of necessity ? 

What has been attempted in this lee- 
tore? 



LECTURE XX. 

THE MORAL AGENCY OF MAN.— OBJECTIONS. 

Wb propose, in this lecture, to examine some of the principal objec- 
tions which have been urged against the view taken in the preceding 
lecture of the freedom of the will. Those most worthy of notice are 
the following, viz. : — 

I. It said to be absurd in itself. 

II. It is said to be irrecoficilable with the Scripture account of ike 
Dioine prescience, 

III. It is said to confUct with the doctrine of motives. 

We propose a respectful attention to each of these grand objec* 
tions. 

I. It is alleged that the view we have taken of the proper freedom 
of the will is absurd in itself. President Edwards has argued at great 
length that the self-active power of the mind in the determination of 
the will, as contended for by Arminians, is absurd in itself, because it 
implies a preceding determination of the will to fix each free volition, 
and that this would imply an infinite series of volitions, which is absurd. 
President Day, of Yale College, who seems to be an apt disciple of 
Edwards, has, in a late work on the Will, highly complimented the trea- 
tise of Edwards, as having furnished, in this argument, an unanswerable 
refutation of the Arminian notion of freedom. And truly we must say, 
that the position, ** that if each active volition is necessarily preceded 
by another, this would imply an infinite series, and consequently be 
absurd," is a matter so obvious, that the numerous pages devoted by the 
learned author to this subject might have been spared. Indeed, he 
seems to have labored and proved, to an extent almost beyond endur- 
ance, a position which no intelligent mind can dispute. Had he shown 
the same solicitude for the establishment of his premises, and been 
equally successful in that particular, there could be no objection to his 
conclusion. That the Arminian notion of the self-active power of the 
mind m determining the will implies that each volition must be pre- 
ceded by another volition, is what has been asserted, but has never yet 
been proved. The advocates of necessity, although they admit that 
by the self-determining power of the will is meant " the soul in the 
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exercise of a power of willing," yet, when they engage in argument, 
appear to forget this admission, and proceed as though the will were 
supposed to be an agent separate and distinct from the mind or soul in 
the act of willing. Hence they involve the discussion in confusion, and 
bewilder the mind in a maze of verbal contradiction and absurdity. In 
every act of the will, let it be distinctly understood that the mind or soul 
is the agent, and the will is only expressive of the act or state of the 
mind or soul at the time, and under the condition, of willing. Now let 
OS inquire if every act of the soul in willing must, according to the 
Arminian notion of freedom, be preceded by another act of the soul in 
willing ? Why is it that there can be no choice or act of willing per* 
formed by the mind itself, unless it is preceded by another act that 
determines it? Surely a choice preceded by another choice which 
determines it is no choice at all ; and to say that every free act, or self- 
determined act, must be preceded by another, by which it is determined, 
is the same as to say that there can be no free or self-determined act 
And this is the very point in dispute that ought to be proved, and not 
taken for granted. Indeed, we may directly deny it, and make our 
appeal to common sense to sustain us in the position. For illustration, 
we refer to the first vicious choice ever made by man. Now let us 
contemplate the history of this matter as it really transpired. The 
tempter came to man for the first time, and presented the seducing bait. 
Han willed to disobey. Here we see but one act of the mind. There 
is not an act determining to choose the evil, and then another conse- 
quent act choosing the evil. The act determining to choose is really 
choosing. Determining to choose in a certain way, and choosing in 
that way, are the same thing. Now to say that Adam could not, in the 
exercise of his own powers, independent of a predetermining cause 
operating upon him, choose between the evil and the good, is the same 
tts to say that God could not make a free agent. Indeed, to say that 
a choice free from the necessary determination of a preexisting cause 
cannot exist, is the same as to say that there is not a free agent in the 
universe, and that the Deity himself cannot possess self-determining 
power, but is only acted upon by the impulse of fatality. If the Deity 
cannot choose or will without something external to himself determining 
his will, where are his self-existence and independence? For, if the 
Divine will is always determined by something external to the Divine 
mind that wills, then there must be something existing prior to all the 
Divine volitions, separate and distinct from the Deity himself. Again ; 
if it be admitted that the Divine mind can will or choose freely without 
being acted upon by a preceding choice, then it follows that it is not 
absurd in itself for the mind to determine its own acts, independent of 
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necessary preceding causes. If it be admitted that the Deity can will 
by the free exercise of his own powers, then the only question will be, can 
he confer this exalted power upon a creature ? If we deny that he pos- 
sesses it himself, we destroy his self-existence and independence. If 
we deny his ability to confer this power upon a creature, we deny his 
omnipotence. Then the whole question concerning the absurdity of 
the Arminian doctrine of the self-determining power of the will resolves 
itself into a question concerning the Divine power. Necessitarians 
contend that God cannot create a free, self-determining agent; and 
Arminians deny the assertion, and appeal to the self-existence and inde- 
pendence of the Deity to disprove the absurdity in the case ; and rely 
upon the omnipotence of God to prove that the creation of moral agents 
in the Divine image, so far as the self-determining power of the mind 
is concerned, is not impossible. To say that God cannot make a free 
agent capable of determining within himself his own volitions, is to 
limit the Divine power. But Edwards again contends that "this self- 
determining power of the will implies the absurdity of an effect withont 
a cause." We deny the charge. We are not obliged to admit, thai 
because the will is not determined in every case by a preceding act 
of the will, or some previous cause external to the mind itself, that, 
therefore, there is no cause in the case. By no means. If the mind 
wills one way instead of another, there must be a ^ause for it ; but that 
cause must not necessarily be either preceding or external, as necessi- 
tarians contend. It may be both simultaneous and internal. That is, 
it may originate in the mind itself at the time of willing. If it be said 
that, " then the mind itself must be the cause of its own volitions, and 
if so, there must always be a previous something in the mind to deter- 
mine it to will in one way instead of another," we reply, truly the 
mind is the cause of its own volitions to such extent that they are not 
necessarily determined independent of its own action ; but it does not 
follow that there must be something previously existing in the mind, 
necessarily determining it to choose as it does. All the previously 
existing cause essential in the case is, the capacity of the mind, in the 
exercise of its powers, to will at the time either the one way or the 
other. In the exercise of this capacity upon the principles of free 
agency, and not impelled by stem necessity, the particular will in a 
given case originates ; and thus we see how it was in the case given 
of the first transgression. Man had been endued with the power to 
choose, or to control his own will. The tempter came ; in the exercise 
of that power, man chose the evil. Here the cause was in himself, and 
originated in and flowed from the manner in which he exercised his 
powers. This manner of exercising his powers resulted, not necessarily, 
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bui contingently, from the nature of the powers themselves. He might 
h^ve exercised them differently. The cause, or the determining power, 
was in himself. God placed it there ; and for God to place it there, to 
be exercised contingently for good or evil, implies no more absurdity, so 
far as we can see, than for God to have placed the cause in somethin^^ 
preceding, external, and necessary. And thus we think the doctrint' 
of free agency is successfully vindicated from the charge of absurdity and 
self-contradiction. So far from being absurd in itself, it presents th(> 
only consistent illustration of the Divine attributes, and the only satisfac- 
tory comment upon the Divine administration. 

II. The next grand objection to the doctrine of free agency is, tJtat it 
is supposed to he irreconcilable with the Scripture account of the Divine 
prescience. Necessitarians argue that free agency, in the proper sense, 
implies contingency ; and that contingency cannot be reconciled with thc^ 
Divine foreknowledge. It is admitted by Arminians, and the advocates 
of free agency generally, that the foreknowledge of God extends to all 
things great and small, whether necessary or contingent, — that it is per- 
fect and certain. The only question is, whether this foreknowledge 
implies necessity ? That whatever God foreknows certainly will take 
place, we are free to acknowledge ; but that this certain foreknowledge 
implies absolute necessity, is what we deny, and what, we believe, can- 
not be proved. All the arguments we have seen adduced for that pur- 
pose are based upon the supposition that certainty and necessity arc 
synonymous. Now, if we can show that they are separate and distinct 
things, and that certainty does not imply necessity, the objection under 
consideration must fall to the ground. We would remark, in the first 
place, that this objection labors under the serious difiiculty, that, while it 
aims to destroy the free agency of man, it really would destroy the free 
agency of God. For, if whatever is foreknown as certain must also be 
necessary, and cannot possibly be otherwise, then, as God foreknew from 
eternity every act that he would perform throughout all duration, he has, 
all the while, instead of being a free agent, acting after the " counsel of 
his own will,'* been nothing more than a passive machine, acting as acted 
upon by stem necessity. This conclusion is most horribly revolting : 
bat, according to the argument of necessitarians, it cannot possibly bo 
avoided. And if we are forced to the conclusion that God only acts as 
impelled by necessity, and can in no case act differently from what he 
does, then it must follow that necessity or fate made and preserves all 
things ; — but is it not obvious that this doctrine of necessity, as applied 
to the Deity, is most glaringly absurd ? To suppose that the great 
Jehovah, in all his acts, has been impelled by necessity, or, which is the 
inune thing, that He has only moved as He was acted upon, is to suppose 
17 
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the eternal existence of some moving power separate and distinct firom 
the Deity, and superior to him ; which would be at once to deny his 
independence and supremacy. We cannot, then, without the most con- 
summate arrogance and absurdity, admit the position that all the acts of 
the Deity are brought about by necessity. Yet they are foreknown ; 
and if, as we have seen, God's foreknowledge of his own acts does not 
render them necessary, and destroy ?tis free agency, how can it be con- 
sistently argued that God's foreknowledge of the acts of men renders 
them necessary, and destroys their free agency ? Again ; let us contem- 
plate the subject of foreknowledge in relation to the actions of men, and 
see what evidence we can find that it implies necessity. It has been 
contended that God cannot foreknow that a future event certainly will 
take place, unless that event necessarily depends upon something by 
which it is known. "The only way," says President Edwards, "by 
which anything can be known, is for it to be evident ; and if there be any 
evidence of it, it must be one of these two sorts, either self-evidence or 
proof; an evident thing must be either evident in itself, or evident in 
something else." This he lays down as his premises, from which he 
proceeds to argue that God cannot foreknow future events, unless they 
are rendered absolutely necessary. That his premises, and the reason- 
ing based upon them, may hold good in reference to the knowledge of 
man, we do not question ; but that they apply to the foreknowledge of 
the Deity, cannot be shown. If man foreknows anything, that fore- 
knowledge must result from a knowledge of something now existing, 
between which and the event foreknown there is a necessary connection. 
But is it legitimate to infer that, because this is the case with man, it 
must also be the case with God ? Have we a right to measure the Holy 
One by ourselves ? Indeed, to infer the necessity of all things from the 
Divine prescience, is to limit the perfections of Jehovah. It is to say 
either that God could not constitute anything contingent, or that, after 
having so constituted it, he cannot foreknow it. Either hypothesis 
would argue a limitation to the perfections of God. 

This subject, we think, may be rendered plain by a careful reflection 
on the nature of knowledge. What is it? Is it an active power, 
possessing a distinct independent existence? We answer, no. It is 
passive in its nature, and possesses only a dependent and relative exis- 
tence. It can exist only in the mind of an intelligent being. Knowl- 
edge, as such, can exert no immediate and active influence on anytliing 
whatever. It has been said that " knowledge is power ;" but it is not 
implied in that expression that it is a power capable of exerting itself. 
All that is implied is, that it directs an active agent in the manner of 
exerting his power. What eflect, I would ask, can my knowledge of a 
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pas^ event have upon that event ? Surely none at all. What effect can 
my knowledge of a future event have upon it ? Considered in itself, it 
can have no influence at all. Is there any event, whether past, present, 
or future, on which the mere knowledge of man can have any influence ? 
Certainly there is none. Knowledge is a something existing in the 
mind. It has its seat there, and of itself it is incapable of walking 
abroad to act upon extraneous objects. I would, therefore, ask, what 
efiect the Divine knowledge can have on a past or present event ? Is it 
not obvious that it can have none. The knowledge of God does not 
affect the faithfulness of Abraham, or the treachery of Judas, in the least. 
Those events would still continue to have occurred precisely as they did, 
if we could suppose all tmce of them to be erased from the Divine mind. 
And if we could suppose that God wels not now looking down upon me, 
could any one believe that I would write with any more or less freedom 
on that account ? Surely not. If, then, knowledge considered in all 
these different aspects is passive in its nature, how oan we rationally 
infer that its passivity is converted into activity so soon as we view it in 
the aspect of the Divine prescience ? 

But it will doubtless be argued, that, although the foreknowiedge 
of God may not render future events necessary, yet it proves that 
they are so. To this we reply, that it proves that they are certain, 
bat cannot prove that they are necessary. But still, it will be asked, 
where is the difference? If they are certain, must they not, there- 
fore, be necessary? That we may illustrate the distinction between 
certainty and necessity, we will refer to the crime of Judas in betraying 
the Saviour. Here we would say, it was a matter certain in the Divine 
mind, from all eternity, that Judas would commit this crime. God 
foreknew it. Although it was also foretold, yet it was not rendered any 
the more certain by that circumstance; for prediction is only knowl- 
edge recorded or made manifest; but knowledge is equally certain, 
whether secret or revealed. The pointed question now is, could Judas 
possibly have avoided that crime? Was he still a free agent; and 
might he have acted differently ; or was he impelled by absolutp neces- 
sity ? We answer, he could have avoided the crime. He was still a 
free agent ; and might have acted differently. Here, it will no doubt be 
argued, that if he had avoided the crime, the foreknowledge of God 
would have been defeated, and the Scriptures broken. To fairly solve 
this difficulty, and draw the line between certainty and ivecessity, we 
answer, that if Judas, in the exercise of the power of free agency with 
whicli he was endued, had proved faithful, and avoided the crime in 
question, neither would the foreknowledge of God have been frustrated, 
nor the Scriptures broken. In that case, the foreknowledge of God 
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would haye been different, accordingly as the subject varied upon whidi 
it was exercised. God could not then have foreknown his treachery; 
and had it not been foreknown, it never could have been predicted. 
The truth is, the prediction depends on the foreknowledge, and the fore- 
knowledge on the event itself. The error of the necessitarians on this 
.subject is, they put the eflfect for the cause, and the cause for the effecU 
They make the foreknowledge the cause of the event, whereas the eveot 
is the cause of the foreknowledge. No event ever took place merely 
l)ecause God foreknew it ; on the contrary, the taking place of the erent 
is the cause of his having foreknown it. Let this distinction be kept in 
mind, that, in the order of nature, the event does not depend on the 
knowledge of it, but the knowledge on the event, and we may readily 
bee a distinction between certainty and necessity. It is certain with God 
who will be saved, and who will not ; yet it is likewise certain that sal- 
vation is made possible to many, who, according to the certain prescience 
of God, never will embrace it. God has made some things necessary, 
and some things contingent. Necessary events he foreknew as neces- 
sary. That is, he foreknew that they could not possibly take place, 
otherwise. Contingent events he foreknew as contingent ; that is, he 
ibreknew that they might take place otherwise. And thus, we think, 
foreknowledge and free agency may be harmonized, and the Divine gov- 
ernment successfully vindicated. 

III. We would now consider the objection to the view taken of free 
agency, which is founded upon the doctrine of motives. Necessitarians 
have relied with great confidence on their arguments from this source. 
In illustrating their views of the doctrine of motives, they have chosen 
different figures, all amounting substantially to the same thing; — lead- 
ing necessarily to the same conclusion. Dr. Hartley has represented the 
thoughts and feelings of the soul as resulting from the various vibrations 
of the brain, produced by the influence of motives, or surrounding cir- 
I'umstances. He admits frankly that his scheme implies '* the necessity 
of human actions ;" but he says, " I am sorry for it, but I cannot help it" 
Lord Karnes represents the universe as *' one vast machine composed 
of innumerable wheels, all closely linked together, and moving as they 
are moved." Man he considers as " one wheel fixed in the middle of 
tlie vast automaton, moving just as necessarily as the sun, moon, or 
earth." President Edwards has represented " motives and surrounding 
objects as reaching through the senses to a finely wrought nervous 83r?- 
tem, and by the impressions made there, necessarily producing thought, 
volition, and action, according to the fixed laws of cause and effect." 
According to all these three general systems, the conclusion in reference 
to the influence of motives, &c., is the same. That is, it appears tha* 
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Um mind is like a machine or a pair of scales, only a passive substance, 
moving as it is acted upon by force applied to the wheel, or weight to 
the scale. Here is the leading principle in the systems of 'all the advo- 
cates of philosophical necessity ; and upon this grand point the advocates 
of free agency join issue. That we may see distinctly the point upon 
which the issue is made, we may here observe, that advocates on both 
sides have very frequently mistaken or misrepresented the views of their 
opponents. First, then, let it be understood that necessitaiians, by 
motives as influencing the will, do not maintain that the strongest 
motive, considered in reference to its real and proper weight, always pre- 
tbIIs ; but, by the strongest motive they understand the motive having 
the greatest influence over the individual at the time, and under all the 
circumstances of the case. This is the same as saying that the prevail- 
ing motive always prevails ; which is only the assertion of a simple tru- 
ism, which no one can dispute. The point, therefore, in which the mat- 
ter of controversy is involved, is not whether the strongest motive, 
considered in reference to its real weight, always prevails. This, neces- 
sitarians are misrepresented, if they are charged with holding. Nor is 
it in dispute, whether the strongest motive, considered in reference to its 
inflaence over the individual at the time and under the circumstances, 
always prevails. This, the advocates of free agency do not deny ; for 
that would be the same as to deny that the prevailing motive is the pre- 
vailing motive. Nor is it a matter of dispute whether motives and sur- 
roanding circumstances have any influence in determining the will. 
That they do have a powerful influence, metaphorically speaking, none 
can deny. What then, we ask, is the real point of dispute ? It is sim- 
ply this. Do oiotives presented to the mind, and surrounding circum- 
stances, have an efficient, absolute, and irresistible influence over the 
will, 80 as in all cases to make it necessarily what it is ? This is the 
real and the only point in the doctrine of motives on which the contro- 
versy turns. Necessitarians affirm on this question, and the advocates 
of free agency deny. We will endeavor impartially to examine the 
question. That we may understand the true doctrine concerning the 
influence of motives on the will, we observe, 1. God, the Creator, must 
have possessed within himself the power of action ; otherwise, creation 
never could have taken place ; for, previous to creation, nothing existed 
bat God, and consequently, if he could only act as acted upon by some- 
thing external to himself, as there was nothing in the universe but him- 
self, he must have remained forever in a state of inaction, and creation 
could not have originated. Now it must be admitted, either that God 
has created beings capable of acting without being necessarily acted upon 
by something external to themselves, or he has not. If he has not, then 
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it will follow that there is hut one agent in the universe, and that is €rod ; 
and angels and men are only patients, no more capable of self-motion 
than a clod or a stone. This theory at once destroys the distinction 
between matter and mind, is directly repugnant to the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and most recklessly subversive of the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense ! And yet, it will appear that it is the only theory consistent 
with the views of necessitarians on the subject of motives. Now let us 
take the opposite position, and suppose, according to common sense and 
Scripture, that two distinct classes of substances have been created, — 
material and immaterial. In other words, that God has not only created 
dead, inanimate matter, capable only of moving as it is moved, but that 
he has also created intelligent beings, endued with self-moving energy, 
capable, not of themselves, but in the exercise of their derived powers, 
of voluntary action, independent of external and necessary force, and it 
will be at once apparent that there is a radical and essential distinction in 
nature between lifeless matter and these intelligent beings. If this dis- 
tinction be admitted, which cannot possibly be denied while the voice of 
common sense or Scripture is allowed to be heard, then it will follow 
that lifeless matter and intelligent beings are regulated by laws as differ- 
ent as are their essential natures. Here we find the origin of the grand 
metaphysical blunder of necessitarians of every school, and of every age. 
They have made no distinction between matter and mind. The ancient 
Manichees, the Stoics, the Atheistic and Deistic philosophers, Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Voltaire, Hume, and others, have been followed, in this confound- 
ing of matter and mind, by many learned and excellent men, such as 
President Edwards of Princeton, and President Day of Yale College. 
Indeed, the whole treatise of Edwards, in which he has written three 
Imndred pages on the human will, is predicated upon this blunder. His 
almost interminable chain of metaphysical lore, when clearly seen in all 
its links, is most palpably an argument in a circle. He assumes that the 
mind is similar to matter, in order to prove that it can only act as acted 
upon ; and then, because it can only act as acted upon, he infers that, in 
this respect, the mind, like matter, is governed by necessity. Although 
he turns the subject over and over, and presents it in an almost endless 
variety of shape, it all, so far as we can see, amounts to this : — the 
mind in its volitions can only act as it is acted upon, therefore the will is 
necessarily determined. And what is this, but to say that the will is 
necessarily determined, because it is necessarily determined ? Can any 
real distinction be pointed out between the labored argument of Edwards 
and this simple truism ? But we shall soon see that this assumed posi- 
tion — that the mind can only act as it is acted upon — is philosophically 
false. This grand pillar upon which the huge metaphysical edifice has 
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been reared, may be shown to be rotten throughout, yea, it may be 
snapped asunder by a gentle stroke from the hammer of reason and 
common sense ; and then the edifice, left without foundation, must fall 
to the ground. 

Let us now contemplate these motives which are said to act upon the 
mind so as necessarily to influence the will. Let us look them full in 
the face, and ask the question, what are they ? Are they intelligent 
beings, capable of locomotion ? Are they endued with a self-moving 
energy ? Yea, more, are they capable of not only moving themselves, 
but also of imparting their force to something external to themselves, so 
as to coerce action in that which could not act without them ? If these 
questions be answered in the negative, then it will follow that motives, 
considered in themselves, can no more act on the mind, so as necessarily 
to determine the will, than a world can be created by something without 
existence. If these questions be answered in the affirmative, then it 
will follow that motives*, at least, are free agents, — capable of acting 
without being acted upon, and endued with self-controlling and self- 
determining energy. Necessitarians may fall upon either horn of the 
dilemma. But on which horn soever they fall, their system must per- 
ish. If the attempt be made to evade this by saying that motives do not 
act themselves, but God is the agent acting upon man, and determining 
his will through the instrumentality of motives, — if this be the meaning, 
then I would ask, why not call things by their right names ? Why attrib- 
ute the determination of the will to the influence of motives, and at the 
same time declare that motives are perfectly inefficient, capable of exer- 
cising no influence whatever ? Is not this fairly giving up the question, 
and casting "to the moles and to the bats" the revered argument for 
necessity, founded upon the influence of motives ? Again ; to say that 
motives exercise no active influence, but are only passive instruments in 
the hand of God, by which he determines the will, by an immediate 
energy exerted at the time, is the same as to say that God is the only 
agent in the universe ; that he wills and acts for man ; and, by his 
own direct energy, performs every physical and moral act in the universe, 
as really and properly as he created the worlds ; and then will condemn 
and punish men everlastingly for his own proper acts ! Is this the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity ? Truly it is. And well may we say 
this is FATALITY ! This is ABsuBDrrY ! 

Now, let us turn from the absurdities of the necessitarian scheme, 
and see if we can perceive the true doctrine on the subject of motives. 
Suppose, as I pass the street, I perceive in the shop on my right the 
choicest liquors most invitmgly displayed ; I am tempted to drink to 
excess ; I parley with the temptation ; I long for the delicious wines ; I 
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think of the dreadful consequences of inebriety ; but then returns m j 
love of strong drink, and I determine in my will to yield myself up to 
intoxication. Here we perceive an act has been performed, by which 
the will is fixed in a particular way ; but the question is, who is the 
agent in this act ? Necessitarians would say, the motive to intoxication 
has been the acti^te agent, and man has been the passive instrument 
But we ask, what motive, or what surrounding circumstance in this case, 
has put forth active energy, so as not only to move itself without being 
acted upon, but also to communicate an irresistible impulse to something 
external to itself? Can the wines in the bottles exhibit their eloquent 
tongues, and plead with the passer-by to devour them ? Surely nat ; 
they are themselves as passive as the bricks in the wall. Can the love 
for strong drink assert a separate and independent existence, and rise 
up as an active agent, independent of the man, and use arguments with 
the understanding, and coercively determine the will ? This is so far 
from being the case, that these motives have no existence itself, indepen- 
dent of the man. They only derive their existence through the exercise 
of the active powers of man ; and shall it be said that they necessarily con- 
trol those powers, and even that those powers cannot be exerted except 
as they are necessarily impelled by motives ? Can motives be the cause 
and the effect in the same sense, at the same time ? The plain truth is, 
motives do not act themselves at all. It is the mind that acts upon 
them. They are passive, and only move as they are moved. The 
mind of man is the active agent that picks the motive up, turns it about, 
and estimates its weight. This will be rendered somewhat plainer 
when we reflect that two objects both passive can never act upon each 
other ; some active power must first move the one, or it can never move 
the other. Suppose two blocks of marble placed near together in the 
same room; can the one arise up and impart a direct and resistless 
influence to the other, so as to cause it necessarily to change its place ? 
Certainly not. And why? Simply because they are both passive. 
Now, as motives, arguments, and surrounding circumstances, are obvi- 
ously passive in their nature, incapable of moving themselves, it neces- 
sarily follows, that if the mind is also passive, the one cannot act upon 
the other, — neither motives upon the mind, nor the mind upon motives. 
Hence, agreeably to the assertion of necessitarians, that the mind is 
passive, the will cannot be influenced by motives at all. The fallacy 
of the reasoning of Edwards and others on this subject, consists in their 
considering the influence attributed to motives as an independent and 
active influence, whereas, motives are all the time passive, and are 
really iacted upon by the mind, soul, or feelings of man. So far from 
motives actively determining the will, through the mind or soul, it is 
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the inind or soul thai determines the will, and, by its own active energy, 
gives to motives all the influence they possess. 

This is evident from the very nature of motives. What are they ? 
Are they not arguments, reasons, or persuasions? Now, if the mind 
can exercise no free agency of its own, in attending to arguments, 
examining reasons, or yielding to persuasions, why address them to 
m^n, and exhort him to give them their due weight ? The very fact 
that they are motives, arguments, reasons, or persuasions, is proof suffi- 
cient that they are designed to influence the will, not necessarily and irre- 
siBtibly, but only through the agency of man. So that, when we admit 
that the motive having the greatest influence, at the time and under 
the circumstances, always prevails, — or, in other words, that the prevail- 
ing motive always prevails, — the question is still before us, why does 
it prevail ? What gives it the greatest influence ? Does it exercise this 
influence of itself independently ? We have already shown that it can- 
not. What then gives it this prevailing influence ? It is the free «nd 
uncoerced agency of the man himself which determines the influence 
of the motive, which gives it that influence, and thereby determines 
the will. If it still be asked, why the mind determines to give to a given 
motive a certain influence, and to flx the will accordingly ; we reply, 
the reason is in the mind itself. God has endued us with this power. 
Without it, we could not be moral agents ; we could not be accountable ; 
we could no more be rewarded or punished than the earth on which 
we tread. We think we have said enough to show that the argument 
against free agency from the doctrine of motives is fallacious, and 
alike repugnant to reason, common sense and Scripture. And whether, 
in this lecture, we have successfully vindicated the doctrine of free 
agency from the objections, that it is absurd in itself, and inconsistent 
with the Divine prescience and with the doctrine of motives, we submit 
to the decision of the reader. 
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LECTURE XXI. 

REPENTANCE. 

Having considered, in the preceding lectures, the great and leading 
doctrines of theology, so far as they relate more directly to the character 
of the Divine Being, the history of the creation and fall of man, and the 
dreadful consequences of that fall, together with the glorious provision 
made for his recovery in the atonement of Christ ; and having in the 
two preceding lectures endeavored to establish and explain the free 
agency and accountability of man, we now enter upon the examination 
of some of those doctrines of revelation in which the benefits of redemp- 
tion are more directly connected with man, as a fallen, but accountable, 
moral agent. As a subject appropriate to be discussed at this stage of 
our general investigation, we propose the doctrine of Repentance. 

No apology for devoting a lecture to this subject will be requisite, 
when we reflect on its prominence, not only with the theologians and 
sermonizers of every age, but also with the inspired penmen of the New 
Testament. Repentance was not only a theme familiar with the 
prophets of the Old Testament, but it was the burthen of the message of 
John the Baptist, and an important point in the preaching of Christ 
himself and his immediate apostles. 

In the present investigation we propose to consider, — 

I. The NATURE of JRepeTUance, 

II. T?ie MEANS of Repentance, 

III. The NECESSITY of Repentance. 

I. In endeavoring to ascertain the Scripture doctrine, in reference to 
the nature of repentance, which is the point proposed as first to be dis- 
cussed, we hope to be conducted, by the plain teachings of the Bible, to 
such conclusions as shall be clear and satisfactory to the candid mind. 

1. In inquiring for the Scripture import of repentance, it is natural 
that our first appeal be made to the etymology of the word. Here, we 
find that two dififerent words in the Greek Testament, varying in their 
signification, are rendered "repent." These are iLteraiJsXofiai and 
fieravoeat. The ioimer implies a sorrowful change of the mi?idj or pro- 
* perly, contrition for sin; the latter implies all that is meant by the 
former, together with reformation from sin. That is, it implies a sorrow 
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ybr, and a consequent forsaking of, or turning away from, sin. Mack- 
night, in reference to these words, makes the following critical remarks : 
" The first word, metaTvoia, properly denotes such a change of one*s 
opinion concerning some action which he hath done, as produceth a 
change in his conduct to the better. But the latter word, metameleia, 
signifies the ^rt^ which one feels for what he hath done, though it is 
followed with no alteration of conduct. The two words, however, are 
used indiscriminately in the LXX, for a change of conduct, and for griej 
on account of what hath been done." — (See Mack, on 2 Cor. vii. 10.) 

Here it may be observed, that, although there is a diversity, there is 
no opposition of meaning in these two words. The only difference is, 
the one implies more than the other. Matanoeo implies all that is 
implied by metamclamai, together with something further. It is worthy 
of notice that with us, in common conversation, we frequently use the 
English word repent, merely to denote the idea of sorrow or contrition 
for the past, wfiether that sorrow be accompanied by any change of con- 
duct or not. But in the investigation of the Scripture meaning of 
repentance, the distinction above made is important to be kept in mind. 

In reference to the repentance of Judas, spoken of in Matt, xxvii. 3, 
a form of the verb nietamelamal is used ; from which we conclude that 
there is no evidence from that expression whether his repentance went 
further than mere contrition or not. But generally, where repentance 
is spoken of in Scripture, connected in any sense with salvation, the 
word used is a derivative of metanoeo. Hence we conclude that the 
proper definition of evangelical repentance, or that repentance which 
the gospel requires, includes both contrition and reformation. In 
accordance with what we have said, we find the definition of repent- 
ance, as adopted by Dr. Thomas Scott, to be as follows : — "A genuine! 
sorrow for sin, attended with a real inclination to undo, if it were possi-' 
ble, all we have sinfully done ; and consequently an endeavor, as far as 
we have it in our power, to counteract the consequences of our former 
evil conduct ; with a determination of mind, through Divine grace, to 
walk for the future in newness of Jife, evidenced to be sincere by fruits* 
meet for repentance, that is, by all holy dispositions, words, andi 
actions." — (Scott's Works, vol. 4th, page 43.) I 

Substantially the same, but perhaps better expressed, is the defini- 
tion of repentance given by Mr. Watson in his Biblical Dictionar}% 
thus : — " Evangelical repentance is a godly sorrow wrought in the 
heart of a sinful person by the word and Spirit of God, whereby, from 
a sense of his sin, as offensive to God, and defiling and endangerin|^ to 
his own soul, and from an apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ, 
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he, with grief and hatred of all his known sins, turns from them to Gt>d 
as his Saviour and Lord." 

By attention to the above definitions, as well as from the etymology 
of the word as already given, it will appear that all that is implied by 
evangelical repentance is properly embraced under one or the other of 
the two general heads presented ; that is, contrition and reformation. 
There may be both contrition and reformation, but if they are not of 
the right kind, if either of them be spurious, the repentance is not gen- 
uine. We may suppose the contrition to be genuine, yet if the genu- 
ine reformation does not ensue, the repentance is not evangelical. Or 
we may suppose a thorough reformation to take place, at least so far as 
externals are concerned, yet, if it does not proceed from a right source, 
— if it does not flow from a " godly sorrow, wrought by the Spirit of 
God," — the repentance cannot be genuine. 

It may, however, be necessary to enlarge somewhat upon the defini- 
tion given. 

First, then, in reference to that part of repentance which we have 
J termed contrition, we would observe, that it always presupposes and 
flows from conviction. What we think to be a little inaccuracy of 
expression has occurred with most theological writers, whether Calvin- 
istic or Arminian, in reference to this point. It has generally been 
represented that conviction constitutes a part of repentance. Mr. 
Watson, than whom we believe a more discriminating divine, and one 
more critically correct, has never written, m speaking of repentance, 
uses, in his Biblical Dictionary, the following words : — " Taken in a 
religious sense, it signifies conviction of sin and sorrow for it." Now, 
that conviction must necessarily precede repentance, and is indispensa- 
ble to its existence, we readily concede ; but that it constitutes a part of 
repentance, we think is so palpably unscriptural, that it is a little sur- 
prising that critical divines should so generally have passed over this 
point in such haste as to adopt the inaccuracy of expression in which, 
as we have seen, the penetrating Watson has, though inadvertently we 
believe, followed them. That conviction cannot be a part of repent- 
ance, we may clearly see when we reflect that God has never promised 
|D repent for any man ; " God is not the son of man that he should 
repentj^* but he "has commanded all men everywhere to repent,'' 
Again ; conviction is a work which the Lord performs by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, which is promised "to reprove (or convict) the 
world of sin," &c. Now, we see from these passages, as well as from 
the whole tenor of Scripture, that God is the agent who convicts, and 
man is the agent who, under that conviction, and through Divine grace, 
is called upon to repent. God has never commanded us to convict our- 
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selves; but he has commanded us to repent. Hence we infer that 
jonviction constitutes no part of repentance. Again ; that conviction 
cannot be a part of repentance is clear, not only from the definitions 
quoted from Scott and Watson, but also from the etymology of the 
word repent^ as already shoNvn. According to all these, " repentance 
is a sorrow for sin," &c. Now, "sorrow for sin" is not conviction, 
but an effect of conviction. Conviction, unless resisted, results in iy 
repentance ; it leads to it, but does not constitute a part of it. 

2. Again ; we would observe that contrition, the first part of repent- 
ance, when not stifled or resisted by the sinner, results in and leads to 
reformation, the second part of repentance. This may be seen from 
the words of the apostle in 2 Cor. vii. 10. " For godly sorrow worketh 
repentance to salvation not to be repented of." Some have concluded 
from this passage that " godly sorrow" cannot be a part of repentance, 
because it is said to " work repentance ;" and " repentance," say they, ^ 
** cannot be said to work or produce itself." This seems to be rather a 
play upon words. We readily admit that a thing cannot be both effect 
and cause, at the same time'and in the same sense ; and, consequently, 

in this acceptation, repentance cannot be the cause of itself. But one 
part of repentance -may be the cause of the other ; and this we believe 
is the clear meaning of the passage quoted. " Godly sorrow," that is, 
contrition, or the first part of repentance, " worketh," or leadeth to the 
second part of repentance ; that is, the completion of repentance, or, as 
it is expressed in the text, " repentance to salvation." Although " godly 
sorrow " is repentance begun, yet no repentance is " repentance to sal- 
vation " till it is completed ; or till it extends to a thorough reformation 
of heart and life. Hence we say with propriety, that repentance begun 
worketh repentance completed ; or, which is the same thing, " godly 
.sorrow worketh repentance to salvation." 

3. Repentance presupposes the sinful condition of man. " A just 
person needeth no repentance." As none can repent of their sins till 
they are first convicted, so none can be convicted of sin but such as 
have sinned. The general position here assumed, that sinners, and 
yuch only, are proper subjects for repentance, is clear from the Scrip- 
tures. One or two quotations may be allowed. In Matt. ix. 13, the • 
Saviour says, " I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance." In Luke xiii. 2, 3, "Jesus answering, said unto them. 
Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you. Nay; but except yo 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish." Here the argument is, that as all 
are sinners, therefore they must repent, or perish. 

4. The last question we shall discuss concerning the nature of 
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repentance, relates to its connection with faith and regeneration. Upon 
this subject, between Cedvinists generally, and Arminians, there is a 
great difiference of sentiment. But this difierence relates not to the 
abstract, but to the relative nature of repentance. They agree with 
regard to what repentance is, considered in itself; but dififer with regard 
to its relative character as connected with faith and regeneration. The 
Calvinistic doctrine is, that faith and repentance both flow necessarily 
from, and are always preceded by, regeneration. The Calvinistic view 
on this subject is clearly presented in Buck's Dictionary, thus : — 1. 
" Regeneration is the work of God enlightening the mind and changing 
the heart, and in order of time precedes faith. 2. Faith is the conse- 
quence of regeneration, and implies the perception of an object, h 
discerns the evil of sin, the holiness of God, gives credence to the testi- 
mony of God in his word, and seems to precede repentance, since we 
cannot repent of that of which we have no clear perception, or no con- 
cern about. 3. Repentance is an after thought, or sorrowing for sin, 
the evil nature of which faith perceives, and which immediately follows 
faith. Conversion is a turning from sin, which faith sees, and repent- 
ance sorrows for ; and seems to follow, and to be the end of all the rest." 
— (Buck's Diet., Art. Faith.) Here we see that, ag:ording to the above, 
which is the view of Calvinists generally, there is, in reference to these 
graces, in point of time, the following order : — 1. Regeneration. 2. 
Faith. 3. Repentance. 4. Conversion. 

Arminians think the Scriptures present a diflferent order on this sub- 
ject. They contend, that, so far from repentance and faith being pre- 
ceded by regeneration, and flowing from it, they precede, and are condi- 
tions of regeneration. But our business in the present lecture is with 
the subject of repentance. We shall endeavor to show that it precedes 
both saving faith and regeneration. 

Now observe, we do not contend that repentance precedes the enlight- 
ening, and to some extent the quickening, influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and some degree of faith ; but we do contend that repentance precedes 
justifying faith and the new birth, which constitute an individual a new 
creature, or a child of God. 

We shall examine this subject in the light of Scripture. 

1. It appears evident from the total depravity of human nature, as 
taught in Scripture, that the soul must first be visited by the convicting 
grace of God, and that a degree of faith must be produced before the first 
step can be taken toward salvation. This we find also clearly taught 
in the word of God. In Heb. xi. 6, we read, " But without faith it is 
impossible to please him ; for he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him." To 
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show that at least a degree of conviction and of faith must necessarily 
precede evangelical repentance, many other texts might be adduced ; 
but as this is a point which will scarcely be disputed, we deem the above 
sufficient. We proceed now to show that evangelical repentance precedes 
justifying faith and regeneration. It should, however, be remembered, 
that we do not contend that there is no repentance after faith and regen- 
eration. It is freely admitted that repentance may and does continue, in 
some sense and to some extent, as long as there are remains of sin in the 
soul, or perhaps as long as the soul continues in the body ; for even if we 
suppose the soul to be " cleansed from all sin," a sorrowful remembrance 
of past sins, which constitutes one part of repentance, may still be prop- 
erly exercised. But the point of controversy is not whether repentance 
may succeed, but whether it precedes justifying faith and regeneration. 
A few passages of Scripture, we think, may determine the question. 

2. The general custom with the sacred writers, wherever repentance 
is spoken of in connection with faith or regeneration, is to place repent- , 
ance first. Thus we read. Acts xx. 21 : " Testifying both to the Jews, 
and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ." Acts v. 31. " Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
tiXkd forgiveness ofsins^ Mark i. 15. ^* Repent ye, and believe the gos- 
pel." In these passages repentance is placed before faith and forgive- 
ness. Now, although we would not rest our argument simply on the 
fact that repentance is placed invariably foremost by the inspired wri- 
ters, yet, upon the supposition that it is always preceded by faith and 
regeneration, it would be difficult to apcount for the general observance 
of this order in the Scriptures. Again; the Scriptures frequently 
speak of repentance as the first step or commencement of religion. 
The dispensation of John the Baptist was introductory or preparatory 
to the gospel; and his preaching was emphatically the doctrine of 
repentance. He called on the people to repent, and be baptized with 
** the baptism of repentance," and this was to prepare the way for Christ ; 
— to prepare the people by repentance for the reception of the gospel by 
faith. In Heb. vi. 1, we read, " Not laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works, and of faith toward God." Here repent- 
ance is not only placed before faith, but it is spoken of as tlie *' foun- 
dation," or commencement, in religion. 

In Acts ii. 38, St. Peter says, " Repent^ and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost" These persons could not 
have ^en regenerated believers, for if so, their sins must have been 
already remitted ; but they were commanded to " repent and be bap 
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tized," in order to remission. Hence it is clear that with them repent- 
ance preceded remission ; but as remission always accompanies faith and 
regeneration, their repentance must have preceded faith and regenera- 
tion. It is said in Matt. xxi. 32, " And ye, when ye had seen it, 
repented not afterward, that ye might believe him." Here repentance 
is presented as a necessary antecedent of faith. Quotations on this 
point might be greatly extended, but we will add but one text more- 
In Acts iii. 19. " Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord." Here, repentance, so far from being presented 
as " an after-thought," following saving faith and regeneration, is pre- 
sented as one of the conditions in order to remission ; and, conse- 
(juently, in order to faith and regeneration. 

We would here simply add, that the Calvinistic scheme, in requiring 
regeneration and justifying faith to precede repentance, appears to be 
not only uncountenanced by the general tenor of Scripture, but is like- 
wise seriously objectionable on other grounds. As " all men, every- 
where," are "commanded to repent," and that, not after they shall 
become regenerated, but " now," — at this moment, — it follows either 
that they are commanded to do what God knows they cannot do, or 
that repentance may precede regeneration. Once more; as all men 
are required to repent, and warned that " except they repent, they shall 
perish," it follows, that if they cannot repent till they are first regener- 
ated, and if regeneration be a work in which " the sinner is passive," 
as the Calvinists teach, then the finally impenitent may urge a fair 
excuse for neglecting to repent; — they may say, "Truly we never 
repented, but we are not to blame ; repentance could not precede regen- 
eration, and we were compelled to wait for thy regenerating grace." 
We deem it useless to pursue this subject further. We have endeav- 
ored to illustrate the nature of repentance, both by considering what it 
implies in the abstract, and by noticing its relation to faith and regen- 
eration. 

II. Our second proposition is, to consider the means of repentance. 
In contemplating this subject, we would here endeavor to guard against 
presumption on the one hand, and despair on the other. By the former, 
we may be led to look upon repentance as a work of our own, that we may 
fully accomplish by the unassisted exercise of ourown powers ; and thus 
J we may be led to despise the profliered grace of the gospel, and by scorn- 
fully rejecting the aid of Heaven, be left to perish in our sins. By the 
latter, we may be led to look upon repentance as a work of God alone, 
in reference to which, the efforts of man are perfectly useless ; and thus 
we may be led to repose our consciences upon the downy pillow of care- 
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less indifference, and yield ourselres up to the seducing slumbers of sin, 
till the door of repentance shall be closed against us forever. A correct 
understanding of this subject will tend to preserve us from danger from 
either extreme ; and while it will ascribe all " the excellency of the 
power," in repentance to God, it will place before man, in its proper 
light, his appropriate duty. To suppose that the carnal mind can turn 
itself to God, and by its own innate, underived energy, work out " repent- 
ance unto salvation," is to set aside the doctrine of human depravity, 
and contradict those Scriptures which refer to God as the author of 
repentance. To suppose that man can have no agency whatever in the 
work of repentance, is to deny his responsibility for his actions, and dis- 
card those Scriptures which call upon " all men, everywhere, to repent." 
It is very true,*God is the author of all evangelical repentance. He is 
said " to give " and " to grant repentance ;" but, in the same sense, he is 
the author of all good ; for every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from 
above, and cometh down from the " Father of lights." God giveth or 
granteth repentance in the same sense in which he giveth us health in 
our bodies, or the rich harvest in our fields. None, however, are so 
foolish as to expect these blessings in the neglect of the means. Do 
men refuse medicine when they are sick, because God is the author of 
health ; or refuse to sow or to plough, because the harvest is the gift of 
God ? In reference to these things, men do not reason with such folly. 
Why, then, should any excuse themselves from the duty of repentance, 
because it is said to be a gift or grant from the Lord ? The truth is, that 
although God is the author of repentance, yet he confers that blessmg 
•ftcording to a certain plan ; and such as use the prescribed means have 
the promise that they shall attain unto the proposed end. What are 
those means ? 

1. The first that we shall notice is serious reflection. The sinful '^ 
multitude, immersed in worldly pursuits, — allured by the "fictitious 
trappings of honor, the imposing charms of wealth, or the impious ban- 
quets of pleasure," — seldom take time to listen to the voice of religion. 
Mqses laments over the thoughtlessness of an ungodly race, saying, " O 
that they were wise, that they understood this ; that they would co7isider 
their latter end." The Lord himself exhibits against his forgetful Israel 
the following solemn accusation, " The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
afls his master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people do not con- 
dder.** So it has been in every age ; the first difficulty in the way of 
the messenger of salvation has been to arouse and engage the serious 
attention of the careless sinner. Our holy religion " commends itself to 
every man's conscience," and will command homage, if once it gain 

Attention. The first thing, therefore, to be accomplished, if we would 
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repent of our sins, is seriously to " consider our ways." Let as pause in 
our headlong rush to destruction, and ponder the paths of our feet ; lei 
us give to the religion of Christ that consideration which its iroportanoe 
demands, and to our own conduct that honest reflection which its nature 
requires, and the impression will he such as is calculated to lead to 
repentance. 

2. The next means of repentance which we would notice is self" 
examination. To repent of our sins, we must first see and feel them. 
The man must know that he is diseased, hefore he will send for the 
physician ; even so, we must so examine our hearts and lives as to dis- 
cover that we are indeed sinners, hefore we will cry, " Lord, save, or we 
perish." We should so examine ourselves in the light of God's truth as 

" to bring up to our view not only our flagrant transgressions, our out- 
ward and more daring crimes, but also our secret faults, our more hiddea 
sins. We should probe the soul to the very centre, and bring out to 
view its naked deformity, — its exceeding sinfulness. Well has it been 
said, 

" Sin is a monster of such frightful mien, 
Which, to be hated, needs but to be seen." 

Even so, could we but so examine our hearts and lives as to array car 
sins before us in all their turpitude, we would be led to cry out, ** Woe is 
me, for I am a man of unclean lips." We would be led to " abhor our^ 
selves, and to repent in dust and ashes." But there is, perhaps, no work 
in which the sinner can engage, more irksome to the feelings than self- 
examination. As if conscious of our fearful delinquencies, we shun the 
investigation, lest we should be " weighed in the balances, and found 
wanting." 

3. The next meatis of repentance which we shall notice is meditation 
^on the goodness of God, St. Paul says, " The goodness of God leadeth 

thee to repentance." Such is the gracious arrangement of a mercifal 
God, that those inducements which are the best calculated to enlist our 
attention and engage our affections, are presented us in the gospel. Oar 
hopes and our fears, our affections and our aversions, our reason, judg- 
ment and conscience, are all addressed. But perhaps no emotion is more 
sweetly captivating to the better feelings of the soul than gratitude. 
When is it that the child with most emotion dwells upon the character 
and the actions of a dear departed parent ? It is when busy memory 
calls up to the freshness of life a thousand acts of kindness and afiection. 
When the tender sympathies and watchful concern, which none but a 
father or a mother can feel, are brought up to our minds as from the 
solemn grave, then it is that we feel the obligations of gratitude ; then 
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the last pious adm^j^ition of a departed parent rushes upon the memory 
aad subdues the heart, with an eloquence surpassing the power of the 
most pathetic sermon. But if earthly parents, by the ten thousand ben- 
efits which we derive from them, can have claims on our gratitude, how 
much greater are the claims of our Heavenly Father ! The " goodne.^ 
and mercy of the Lord have followed us all the days of our lives." We 
read his mercy in all his works. It is written upon every leaf, and 
wafted upon every breeze. It glows in every star, and sparkles in ever}' 
brook. But, above all, in the unspeakable gift of Christ, in his suffer- 
ings and death for our sins, we behold, beyond the power of language to 
tell, the love of God to us. A consideration of this glorious theme 
should lead us to repentance. Hard, indeed, must be the heart, and fiend- 
like the soul, that can contemplate such a debt of love, and feel no pang 
in offending against such goodness. Meditation on the goodness of the 
Lord should lead us to repentance. • 

4, As the fourth and last means to aid us in the duty of repentance, 
I would refer to an ardent looking to God^ and dependence upon him, in 
faith and prayer. In vain may the husbandman plough or sow, unless 
the fruitful season be given by the Lord. Even so, all our efforts are 
vain, without the Divine blessing upon them. Yet we need not be dis- 
couraged, for God hath promised, — " Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you." And 
again, " Every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened." We should " come boldly 
nnto a throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find" the grace 
of repentance, that we may live. 

III. As the third and last division of our subject, we would briefly 
notice the necessity of repentance. 

The broad and comprehensive ground on which the necessity of repent- 
ance is based, is most forcibly expressed in Scripture in the followinp^ 
•entence: — "Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise peris^h" Here is 
the ground of its necessity. Without repentance, we can have no hope 
of happiness. We must inevitably perish. There are, however, various 
considerations upon which the truth of this proposition is based. A few 
of these we shall now briefly notice. ) 

1. It results from the nature of that law against which we hav^ 
sinned, and binder whose curse we ftave fdUen, Had we violated a law 
like many of the statutes of earthly monarchs, unreasonable or unjust in 
its requirements, a righteous administration might remit the penalty- , 
without the requirement of repentance. But the Divine law which we- 
have transgressed, required no unreasonable service. It is " holy, just, 
and good." In sinning against such a law, the eternal fitness of things, — 
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the immutable principles of equity and justice, demand the infliction of 
condign punishment. Hence, without repentance, we can no more hope 
to escape the sentence of justice, than we can expect the very throne of 
}ieaven to be shaken, and the government of God- demolished. 

2. The necessity of repentance appears from the very nature of sin. 
What is sin, both in its essence and consequences ? It is direct rebellion 
n gainst God. It is a renunciation of allegiance to our Maker. It is a 
surrender of our powers to the service of the grand enemy of God and 
man ; and it brings upon the soul that derangement and contamination 
of all its powers, which utterly disqualify for the service and enjoyment 
of God. It is an axiom of eternal truth, that we " cannot serve God and 
Mammon." We cannot, at the same time, serve the devil, the source 
and fountain of all evil, and the Lord Jehovah, the source and fountain 
of all good and of all happiness. To be prepared for the service of €rod 
here, for- those devout and holy exercises which religion requires, we 
must renounce the service of sin and Satan. We must " cast off the 
works of darkness," before we are prepared to " put on the armor of 
light." And how, we ask, even if we were not required to serve God 
here, could we be prepared, with hearts which are " enmity to God," and 
])olluted souls, " desperately wicked," to enter upon the high and holy 
employment of the blood-washed sons of light ? How could such rebel- 
lious and polluted spirits participate in the heavenly raptures and cease- 
less hosannas that thrill the hearts of the countless millions of the 
redeemed, and swell the symphonies of heaven ? Surely, an impenitent 
and polluted soul can have no congeniality of nature or of feeling for 
heavenly bliss. We must, therefore, repent, or we never can enter the 
mansions of the blessed. 

3. Our last proof for the necessity of repentance is based upon the 
express declaration of the word of God. " God, that cannot lie," hath 
declared, " Except ye repent, ye shall aU likewise perish" " All men 
everywhere are commanded to repent." Such, therefore, as refuse to 
obey this command, can have no hope in a coming day. As certain aa 
God is true, their final doom to endless misery is fixed. God " shall be 
revealed from heaven in flaming fire, taking vengeance on" impenitent 
sinners, " who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Thus have we considered the nature, the means, and the necessity of 
repentance. May the Lord give us " repentance to salvation, not to be 
repented of." Amen ! 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XXT. 



Qfnmov l. Does Repentance occupy 

i»romincnt place in Stitiplure ? 
8. ^1^ it taught by the prophets? 
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17. How is it proved, that repentance pre- 
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22. What is the second ? 

23. The third? 

24. The fourth? 
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26. What is the first proof of this ? 
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28. The third? 
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30. What is meant when it is said that the 

Lord repented? 

31. Can an individual repent without any 

(i(!^ee of faith? 

32. Does repentance continue qfUrJuMt{fiea- 

Han? 
83. In what sense may a iand^Ud penan 
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LECTURE XXII. 

FAITH. 

Faith, the subject now proposed for discussion, is one of the moit 
prominent and important doctrines of the Bible. We find it presented in 

/ almost every part of both the Old and New Testament ; and it occupies 
a conspicuous place under the patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian dispen- 
sations. It appears in the confessions and standards of all Christian 
denominations ; and has been extensively discussed by theoloi^ical writers 
in every age. From all these considerations, as well as from the inti- 
mate connection between faith and salvation which the Scriptures 
exhibit, we might be led to infer that it is a subject well understood, and 
one in reference to which Christians are generally agreed. But such is 
far from being the case. The discordant systems of theology which men 
have adopted have produced a great diversity of sentiment on the subject 
of faith ; and many of the different denominations, and perhaps some in 
all, are either under the influence of sentiments exceedingly erroneous, 
or have no clear and |i|isfactory views in reference to this important 
doctrine. 

We propose, in the present lecture, to examine with as much care, 
and present with as much clearness, as our ability will allow, the various 
aspects of this doctrine, as exhibited in Holy Writ. 

I. The Greek word rendered faith in the New Testament is jwotk, 
from the verb nB^d-ut^ which means to persuade. Therefore, the proper 
definition of faith, according to the etymology of the word, is, belief of the 
truth ; or, that 'persuasion by which a proposition is received as true. 

S This is the general meaning of the term ; and whatever modifications it 

''"^ may receive, or whatever difierent aspects it may properly assume, the 
Scriptures themselves must determine. Let it, however, be borne in 
mind, that the above is the proper meaning of the word ; and however 

^ much it may be qualified, limited, or extended in signification, according 
to the peculiar aspect in which the subject may be presented in Scrip- 
ture, it cannot be understood in any sense contradictory to the above. 
It must imply the belief of the truth ; but it may imply this to a greater 
or less degree, and under a diversity of circumstances. 
In perfect consistency with the literal meaning of the term, we aro 
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fiirnished with a definition of faith by the apostle Paul in his elev- 
enth chapter to the Hebrews. *' Now faith is the substance of things / 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." The Greek word v^Toaroa^, 
here rendered substance, is, by Macknight and other critics, rendered 
confidence ; and we find the same original word in Heb. iii. 14, rendered 
confidence in the common translation. This perfectly accords with the 
etymological meaning of faith above given. That is, faith is the belief y 
or the confidence, — the strong persuasion of the truth or reality of things 
hoped for. In the latter clause of the verse, the word fUyxog, rendered 
evidence, is, by many critics, translated conviction. It signifies, a 
strict proof 01 demonstration. The apostle*s definition of faith, there- 
fore, may be stated as follows : — Faith is the strong persuasion and / 
dior demonstration of things hoped for ^ and of things invisible. 

With these remarks concerning the general definition of faith, we 
proceed to the further investigation of the doctrine, as presented in the 
Scriptures. 

1. At the very commencement of the investigation we are met by 
a question upon which has originated much controversy among theolo- 
gians, in difierent ages of the church : ** Is faith the gift of God, or is 
It the act of the creature ? " This question, which is far from being 
firee from ambiguity in itself, has been thrust forth by many as a kind 
of talisman for the detection of heresy; — as something possessing 
ejctraordinary powers, by which the orthodoxy of an individual may at 
ODce be tested. And with many persons, 4|puniing high claims to 
soundness in the faith, what they conceived to be an improper answer 
to the above question, has furnished legitimate grounds for non-fellow- 
■hip or excommunication. We think, however, it will be seen, upon a 
slight examination, that the question itself needs explanation, before 
any inference of serious importance can be made from the answer. 
The proper answer to the question mus^ depend upon the meaning 
attached to the terms used. The words " gift of God," and ** act of the 
creature," may be taken in a diversity of acceptations. Thus the manna 
which fed the Israelites in the wilderness, and the rich harvest produced 
by the field of Boaz, were both the gift of God ; but no one can say 
that they were the " gift of God " in the same sense. In the former 
case, the gift was absolute and direct from heaven, without the agency 
of man. In the latter case, the agency of man was required for the cul- 
tivation of the field. Likewise, there are different senses in which a 
^hing may be understood to be " an act of the creature." Thus, what 
Saul of Tarsus did, when he " held the clothes of them that stoned Ste- 
phen," and what the **mau with the withered hand" did, when, at the 
Udding of Christ, he '* stretched forth his hand," were both acts of the 
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creature ; but no one can say that they were such in the same sense. 
In the former case, an act was performed in the exercise of the native 
powers, without the assistance of Divine grace. In the latter case, the 
act was performed by the assistance of Divine aid imparted at the time 
We will now endeavor to determine in what sense " faith is the gift of 
God," and in what sense it is the act of the creature. 

(1.) According to the Antinomian theory, faith is the gift of God in 
the same sense in which the manna from heaven, above referred to, wis 
such. That is, Antinomians understand that faith is a grace, or a 
something possessing an abstract existence, as separate and distinct 
from the existence and operations of the believer, as the manna in ques- 
tion was from the existence and operations of the people who gathered 
and used it. This has been the avowed sentiment of Antinomian Cal- 
vinists in the l{ist and present century ; and, indeed, it is difficult for any 
interpretation of the subject essentially variant from this, to be recon- 
ciled with Calvinism even in the mildest forms it has assumed. An 
idea so absurd and unscriptural as the above, and which has been ao 
frequently disproved by arguments perfectly unanswerable, requires* on 
the present occasion, but a brief notice. Suffice it to say, that, accord- 
ing to the above notion of faith, to call upon men to believe, and to 
hold them responsible for their unbelief, would be just as consistent 
with reason and Scripture, as to call upon them to stop the planets in 
their course, and to hold them responsible for the rotation of the seasons. 
Such view of the subject is not only inconsistent with the whole tenor 
of Scripture, which enjoins upon man the exercise of faith as a daty» 
but it is irreconcilable with the very nature of faith. What is faith f 
It is no abstract entity which God has treasured up in the magazintfi 
of heaven, to be conveyed down to man without any agency of hisy^atf, 
the olive leaf was borne to the window of the ark by Noah's dore.' 
Faith has no existence in the abstract. We might as well suppose 
that there can be thought without an intelligent being to think, BS'tfattt 
faith can exist separate from the agent who believes. Faith is the aet 
of believing ; it is an exercise of the mind ; and, in the very nature of 
things, must be dependent on the agency of the believer for its existence. 
There is, however, a sense in which we think faith may with propnetj 
be called the gift of God. What we have already said is sufficient to 
show that it cannot be the gift of God in such sense as to exclude the 
appropriate means, or the proper agency of man. The doings and the 
gifts of God may be performed or imparted either directly or indirectly.* 
God may carry on his works and confer his favors either directly by the 
exertion of his own immediate agency, or indirectly by the employment 
of such agencies or instrumentalities as his wisdom may select. Thus 
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die harvest, which has been the product of much toil on the part of the 
husbandman, is really the gill of God, though not so directly as the 
manna from heaven, or even "the showers that water the earth." 
Whatsoever is the result of a merciful arrangement of God, although 
our own agency may be requisite to our enjoyment of the blessing, is, 
in an important sense, the gifl of God. For example, the sight of exter 
nal objects results from a merciful arrangement of God, by which the 
surrounding rays of light are adapted to the organization of the 'human 
eye. Thus sight may be called the gift of God, but not so as to exclude 
human agency ; for we may either open or close our eyes at pleasure ; 
we may look upward to the* stars or downward to the earth ; we may 
turn to the right or left at will. Even so faith results from a merciful 
arrangement of God, not independent of, but in connection with, the 
free moral agency of man. It is of God's merciful arrangement that we 
are presented with a Saviour, the proper object of faith ; that we have 
access to his word and gospel, unfolding the plan of salvation, and 
exhibiting the subject matter of faith ; that we are presented with the 
proper evidences of the truth of our holy religion, serving as the ground 
or reason of our faith ; that we have minds and hearts susceptible of 
Divine illumination and gracious influence, enabling us to engage in the 
exercise of faith ; and, lastly, that the gracious influence, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, is vouchsafed unto us, by which we may, 
in the exercise of the ability which God giveth, in connection with 
aD these privileges, " believe to the salvation of our souls." In refer- 
ence to all these particulars, so far as they are connected with, or enter 
into, the composition of faith, it is properly the gifl of God. And as 
Qod is the proper "author and finisher of our faith," because it is 
-thus through his merciful arrangement, and by the aid of Divine grace 
imparted, that we are enabled to believe, we may, therefore, say with 
{iropriety, that in these acceptations faith is the gift of God. But all 
this is far from admitting that faith is in no sense the act of the crea- 
tare. Indeed, that it is the act of the creature, in an important sense, 
18 implied clearly in what we have just presented. For, after all that 
Ood has done, man must act, — his agency must be put forth, or faith 
cannot exist Not that he can, of himself, do any good thing; his 
•• sufficiency is of God ;" but " through Christ strengthening him," he 
can and must exert an agency in believing. God has never promised 
to believe for any man ; nor can any man ever possess faith till through 
grace he exercise the ability with which God has endowed him. From 
what has been said, we think it evident wherein faith is both the gift 
of God and the act of the creature. It may be objected by some, that, 
according to the view presented, it is an inaccuracy to term faith the 
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gift of God ; for it is only the grace and ability to oelieye that are the 
gift of God ; and this grace and ability are not faith, but something dis- 
tinct from it, and from which it results. To which we reply, that, 
although it is true that the grace and ability to believe are not faith, 
yet, as faith results from the exercise of that grace and ability, and 
flows from that merciful arrangement of God by which man is enabled 
to believe, we think' there is the same propriety in styling faith the gift 
of God that there is for so considering the food we eat, and the rai- 
ment we put on, for the security of which our agency in the use of the 
appropriate means is indispensably requisite. 

Perhaps, after all we have said, some may yet think there are a few 
passages of Scripture which seem to present faith as the gift of God, to 
the exclusion of the agency of the creature. The two texts principally 
relied on for that purpose we will briefly notice. The first is Col. ii. 
12, where it is said, ^* Ye are risen with him through the faith of the 
operation of God,'^ Here, it is true, faith is said to be " of the opera- 
tion of God." But docs this imply that the agency of the creature 
is excluded ? Surely not. God is said to ** work in us both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure ;" yet we are commanded to " work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling.*' According to the scheme 
we have presented concerning the connection of the gift of God with 
the agency of man in the work of faith, these texts are perfectly 
consistent with each other ; but if we interpret the one so as to make 
faith the gift of God independent of man's agency, the other can only 
be interpreted in direct opposition. The next text relied upon is Eph. 
ii. 8. " For by grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not of your- 
selves : it is the gift of God." Doddridge and other commentators of 
the Calvinistic school, take the relative Touro, thatj to refer to maug, faiths 
for its antecedent; and thereby make the apostle to say directly, that 
faith is "the gift of God." But Chandler, Macknight, Clarke, and 
many of the best critics, contend that toi/to, which is neuter gender* 
cannot naturally refer to maitQ, which is feminine ; but that the ante- 
cedent is the preceding part of the sentence, or the salvation spoken 
of as being " by grace and through faith." Macknight has supplied 
TO nqayfia^ this affair^ as the antecedent ; that is, " this salvation by 
grace and through faith is not of yourselves : it is the gift of God." So 
that we may be well satisfied that this passage affirms nothing in ref- 
erence to the question whether faith is the gift of God or not. But 
even if it did, it cannot invalidate the view of the subject which wo 
have presented ; for we have shown wherein it is the gift of God, and 
wherein it is the act of the creature. 

2. The next point which we would present for consideration is the 
progressive natur§ of faith. 
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According to the Scriptures, there are degrees in faith. Failh may 
not only take a more extensive range in relation to the things embraced, 
but the degree of confidence with which they are embraced may also be 
increased. In Matt. vi. 30, our Saviour addresses his disciples, saying, 
" ye of little faith." In Matt viii. 10, he says, in reference to the 
centurion's faith, '^ I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 
Here, *' little faith," and ^' great faith," are both spoken of; hence it must 
consist of degrees. In Matt. xvii. 20, the disciples arc exhorted to 
'' have faith as a grain of mustard-seed ;" clearly implying, that like as 
that diminutive seed grows to a large tree, so their faith should expand 
and increase more and more. In Luke xvii. 5, we find the disciples 
praying, ** Lord, increase our faith ;" clearly implying that it might 
become greater than it v/as. In Rom. i. 17, we read, '* For therein is 
the righteousness of God leyevAed from faith tofaithJ*^ This can only 
be understood to mean from one degree of faith to another. In 2 Thess. 
i. 3, Paul says to his brethren, " Your faith groweth exceedingly y And 
in 2 Cor. x. 15, the apostle says to his brethren, " But having hope, when 
your faith is increased" &c. From all which passages the idea is clearly 
taught that there are degrees in faith ; but, as this is a point so plain 
as scarcely to admit of controversy, we dismiss it without further com- 
ment* 

3. We would next consider the channel through which faith is derived. 
This is the hearing of the word. In Rom. x. 14 — 17, the apostle says, 
" How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach, 
except they be sent ? as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things ! 
]3ut they have not all obeyed the gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, who 
liath believed our report ? So then, faith cometh by hearings and hear- 
ing by the word of God." The great appositeness of the above passage 
to the pomt in hand will justify the length of the quotation. That the 
hearing of the word is the medium of faith, will further appear from the 
following passages. In John xvii.' 20, our Saviour says, *' Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word.'' John xx. 30, 31. "And many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book. But 
these are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name." 
Many other texts, having the same general bearing, might be added ; but 
the above will show that the hearing of the gospel, or the acquiring of 
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the knowledge of the great truths of God's word, is the appointed chan^ 
nel of saving faith. 

4. In the next place, we would remark, that faith is not a blind assent 
of the mind, resting upon no rational foundation ; but it is a well grounded 
convictio7i, aiid a reasonable confidence^ based vpon good and sufficient 
evidence, God has never enjoined upon man the duty of faith, without 
first presenting before him a reasonable foundation for the same. Christ 
never arbitrarily assumed the prerogatives of the Messiahship, but he 
appealed, for the confirmation of his claims, to honorable and weighty 
testimony ; nor are we required to believe the gospel, independent of the 
evidence it afibrds of its own divinity. The proper ground or reason 
of faith will appear from the following Scriptures. John x. 37, 38. •* If 
I do not the toorks of my Father, believe me not. But if I do^ though 
ye believe not me, bdieoe the works ; that ye may know and believe that 
the Father is in me, and I in him." John v. 36. " But I have greater 
witness than that of John ; for the works which the Father hath given 
me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me." Acts ii. 22. " Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by mira- 
cles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, 
as ye yourselves also know." Heb. ii. 3, 4. *' How shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ; which at the fiirst began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him ; God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers 
miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will ? " 2 
Pet. i. 16, 17. " For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God the Father honor and glory, when there came such a voice to 
hinf from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." In all these Scriptures, the proper evidences are appealed to 
as the foundation of faith. 

5. Faith, by theological writers, has been divided into different kinds, 
such as Divine Faith, Human Faith, Historical Faith, the Faith of Mir- 
acles, Justifying Faith, &c. A particular explanation of each of these 
kinds of faith we deem unnecessary, as the terms in which they are 
expressed are sufficiently explicit. We will close the present lecture by 
a special consideration of that faith, which in the gospel is presented as 
saving or justifying in its nature. St. Paul declares the gospel to be 
" the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ;" and he 
said to the jailer, ^'Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved." These passages clearly exhibit that prominent feature of the 
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gospel, — that faith is connected with salvation. The point now before 
us is to inquire what is implied in that faith. 

. We know of but two leading views in reference to the nature or 
degree of the faith in question. 

The first is a notion which has found favor with Socinians, Arians, 
Unitarians, &;c., in different ages of the church; and in modern times, 
also, with the Rationalists of Germany, and with some new-school Pres- 
byterians and some classes of Baptists of the United States, The view 
referred to is this: — that the faith which the gospel enjoim is simply 
the assent of the mind, or a mental conviction of the truth of the facts 
and doctrines of the gospel, resulting from an examination and inteUec- 
tual apprehension of the evidences of Christianity, unthotit any direct 
communication of snpernatural aid or Divine influence, or any trust or 
reliance of the soul on Christ, further than what is necessarily implied in 
the conviction produced in the understanding by rational investigation, I 
that ^^ Jesus Christ is the Son of God,^* and that the gospel is true. 

The other view upon this subject is that which has been advocated by 
the great body of orthodox Christians in all ages. It embraces all that 
is implied in the preceding definition, together with a special trust or 
reliance of the soul on Christ for salvation^ further than what is implied 
in the simple assent of the understanding. 

The former view, it will be perceived, reduces the exercise of faith to 
a mere intellectual process ; the latter, in addition to this, requires a 
trust or reliance of the heart. The vital importance of settling this 
question correctly must be apparent to every one. It is intimately con- 
nected with the salvation of the soul. A mistake here may be fatal ; 
and certainly no one can be interested in being in error where so much 
is at stake. We think the honest inquirer after truth may easily find 
in the inspired volume a satisfactory decision on the point at issue. 

1. Our first argument on this point is based upon what is said in 
reference to the faith of devils. St. James, in speaking of a dead, inop- 
erative faith, which can only imply the assent of the understanding to 
the truth of Scripture, says, " The devils also believe and tremble." In 
accordance with this is the language of a devil, when our Lord was 
about to expel him from the man possessed : " I know thee who thou art ; 
the Holy One of God." Thus it appears, that, so far as theoretical faith 
i$ concerned, the devils are possessed of faith ; and if the gospel only 
required of men the belief of the truth with the understanding, it would 
but enjoin the faith of devils ; but as we suppose none will admit that 
the faith which justifies the sinner is such as devils possess, we infer 
that justifying faith must imply more than the bare assent of the under- 
standing. If gospel faith be the assent of the understanding only, we 
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may, with propriety, ask, who is a stronger believer than Satan him- 
self? 

2. It appears from the Scriptures that many were convinced, in their 
understandings, of the Messiahship of Christ, and of the truth of the 
gospel, who, nevertheless, did not " believe to the saving of their souls." 
As instances of such, we might name Nicodemus and Simon Magus. 
We have the faith of the former in the following orthodox confession : — 
" Wo know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest, except God be with him." Here, so far 
as the mere mental conviction of the truth is concerned, it would bo diffi- 
cult to invalidate the faith of Nicodemus. He acknowledged the divinity 
of the Saviour^s mission, and he based his faith on the proper evidence, 
— "the miracles" the Saviour performed. Yet he was not saved; for 
the Saviour declares unto him, *• Ye must be born again." 

And what can we think of Simon Magus ? In the eighth chapter of 
the Acts, we learn that " Simon himself believed also," and " was bap- 
tized." That is, he " believed Philip preaching the things concerning 
the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ." Yet, immediately 
afterwards, he is said to have " neither part nor lot in the matter ;" hut 
to be " in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity." Yet there 
is no charge brought against the orthodoxy of his belief ; it is not inti- 
mated that his mind was not informed in reference to the character and 
claims of Christ ; or that his understanding was not convinced of the 
truth of what he had heard. The charge affects not his understanding 
or his reasoning, but his moral character. The apostle declares, " Thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God." The defect was evidently in the 
heart, and not in the head. So far as the mere assent of the understand- 
ing is concerned, it does not appear that there was any defect in the faith 
of Nicodemus or Simon Magus ; but, as neither of them believed '* to 
the saving of the soul," we fairly infer that gospel faith implies more 
than a mental conviction of the truth from the force of testimony. The 
head may be as orthodox, and at the same time the heart as wicked, as 
Satan himself. 

3. The Scriptures explicitly present justifying faith as implying trust 
or reliance, as well as mental assent. Ps. xxii. 4. " Our fathers trusted 
in thee : they triisted, and thou didst deliver them." This is evidently 
the character of the faith by which " the elders obtained a good report." 
Again; St. Paul says, "With \}Mi heart man believeth unto rin^hteous- 
ness ;" clearly implying that faith reaches beyond the mere intellect, 
and lays hold on the moral powers. In Eph. i. 12, we read, " That we 
should be to the praise of his glory who first trusted in Christ," &c. 
Here, the apostle is evidently speaking of embracing Christ by saving 
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faith ; and he expresses it by the word trust ; implying more than the 
cold assent of the mind. Rom. iii. 25. " Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God." 
" It is not surely that we may merely believe that the death of Christ is 
a sacrifice for sin, that he is set forth as a propitiation, but that we may 
trust in its efficacy. It is not that we may merely believe that God has 
made promises to us, that his merciful engagements in our favor are 
recorded, but that we may have confidence in them, and thus be sup- 
ported by them. This was the faith of the soints of the Old Testament. 

* By faith Abraham when he was called to go out into a place, which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed, and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.' His faith was confidence. * Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.* * Who is among you that feareth the 
Lord? let him tntst in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.' 

* Blessed is the man that tntsteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord 
is.' It is under this notion of trust that faith is continually represented 
to us also in the New Testament. ' In his name shall the Gentiles 
fncff.' * For, therefore, we both labor and suffer reproach, because we 
trust in the living God,' &c. * For I know whom I have believed,' 
(trusted,) &c. ' If we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast 
UDto the end.'" — (Watson's Institutes.) 

In the last place, we would remark, tliat the notion that saving or jus- 
tifying faith implies no more than the assent of the understanding, 
resulting from the force of testimony, is encumbered by serious difficul- 
ties, in view of reason, experience, and the general tenor of revelation. 

1. From this doctrine it would follow, either that all whose judg- 
ments were convinced of the truth of Christianity, by Christ and his 
apostles, immediately embraced salvation; or, some genuine believers 
were not saved. The former position is contrary to the historic fact ; 
the latter is contrary to the gospel promise. 

2. This doctrine appears to be inconsistent with the depravity and the 
native inability of man to do anything toward salvation, without Divine 
grace imparted. For if faith be the condition of salvation, as all admit, 
and if it be the natural result of a mental exercise in the examination of 
testimony, then it will follow, that, as man can exercise his intellect at 
pleasure, independent of aid from Divine influence, he may believe of 
himself, and be saved by the mere exercise of his natural powers. Ac- 
cording to this idea, to pray for faith, or for the increase of faith, would 
be absurd ; for all that would be necessary would be an increase of dil- 
igence in the study of the evidences of Christianity, which might be 
cfTectcd as well without prayer as with it.. 
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Ag;ain ; this view of the subject would imply that no man can examine 
the evidences of Christianity so as to perceive their force, and study 
the doctrines of revelation so as to gain a general theoretical knowledge 
of their character, without being an evangelical believer or genuine 
Christian. This is contrary to the experience of thousands. To say 
that no man in Christendom has ever examined the evidences of Chris- 
tianity so as to arrive at the satisfactory conclusion in his mind that the 
gospel is true, except such as have embraced salvation, is to manifest a 
far greater regard for a favorite theory than for the plain testimony of 
experience, observation, and Scripture. The great Bible truth is, that 
man is a being possessed of moral as well as intellectual powers. He 
has a heart as well as a head ; and God requires both in the exercise of 
evangelical faith. That faith which has its seat in the head^ without 
reaching the heart, will never reform the life or save the soul. It will 
be as "sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal;" it may embrace "the 
form," but will be destitute of "the power" of religion. The faith 
which consists in" the assent of the understanding alone is the " dead 
faith" spoken of by St. James, which includes no works of obedience. 
The faith which, passing through the understanding, fixes its seat deep 
in the heart, and trusts or relies on Christ for present salvation, b that 
faith which alone can justify and save a sinful soul. 
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Question 1. Is faith a prominent subject in 
Scripture ? 

2. Is it a subject well understood? 

3. What is its etymological meaninfr? 

4. What is implied in St. Paul's defini- 

tion? 

5. In what sense is faith x\\e gift of God? 

6. In what sense is it the ad of the crea- 

ture? 

7. In what sense do Antinomians hold this 

subject ? 

8. How is their notion disproved ? 

9. In what sense is God the author of 

faith? 

10. Name some of the principal texts relied 

on in favor of the Antinomian view. 

1 1 . Uu w are they explained 7 



12. Are there degrees in faith? 

13. How is this proved ? 

11. Through what channel is faith derived ? 

15. How is this proved? 

16. Upon what ground or foundation is faith 

t)ased ? 

17. How is this proved from Scripture? 

18. How have theologians divided faith? 

19. What arc the two leading views in 

reference to the nature of justifying 
faith? 

20. By whom has theirs/ been adopted ? 

21. Who have adopted the second? 

22. How can it be proved that saving faith 

implies more than mental assent ? 

23. What serious difficulties encumber th« 

opposite theory ? 
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TSE inquiry upon which we are now about to enter b of the deepest 
interest to all mankind. How may a fallen sinner recover from the 
miseries of his lapsed state ? This was substantially the question pro- 
pounded with so much feeling by the convicted jailer to the impris- 
oned apostles: " Sirs, what must I do to be saved?" And from the 
earliest ages there may be seen, in the history of all nations, evidences 
of the general concern of the wisest and most serious of mankind for a 
satisfactory knowledge of a certain and adequate remedy for the evils of 
the present state. The best informed among the heathen have gener- 
ally exhibited some correct notions in reference to the connection between 
natural and moral evil. In their zealous pursuit of some mode of escape 
from the miseries and calamities " that flesh is heir to," they have gen- 
erally adopted the principle, that natural evil is the effect of moral evii. 
Hence, their systems of philosophy and morals, their rigorous discipline 
and painful austerities, adopted and pursued with the vain hope that by 
these means they could eradicate from the soul the principle of evil, 
destroy the dominion of vice, and, by a restoration of the disordered 
moral faculties of man, prepare him for the enjoyment of pure and unin- 
terrupted felicity. But every effort of human reason and philosophy to 
discover a mode of deliverance from the thraldom of sin, however flatter- 
ing it may have appeared for a season, has terminated in disappointment 
or despair. 

The light of nature may exhibit in its huge deformity the disease of 
sin ; but an adequate remedy it has never been able to descry. It can 
lead man to the contemplation of what he is ; it can show him his 
sinful and miserable condition, and teach him to sigh over his misfor- 
mnes; but it can never unfold the scheme of redemption, and teach him 
to smile at the prospect of a blissful immortality. To supply this grand 
desideratum, revelation comes to our aid. God alone was able to 
devise, and he has condescended to make known the plan by which " He 
can be just, and yet the justifler of him that believeth in Jesus." In the 
present lecture, we propose a consideration of the Bible doctrine of jus- 
tification. 

in discussing this subject, there are two leading inquiries naturally 
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presenting themselves to view. First, what is implied m justification? 
Secondly, how may it be obtained ? We will consider these questioni 
in their order. 

I. We inquire, what does justification imply ? The Greek wofd 
rendered justification in the New Testament, is dixntutaig, which means 
a judicial decision, or sentence of ojcquittal. The verb is Jixa^w, which 
means to judge, to render sentence, pronounce just^ &c. According to 
the etymology of the word, to justify, in the Bible acceptation, is to 
acquit by a judicial sentence or decision. 

The term is evidently forensic, having reference to law and judicial 
proceedings. There are, however, several different senses in which it 
may be taken. Referring to justification in a forensic sense, we would 
observe, that it may take place in three different ways. 

1. An individual may be arraigned at the bar of justice to answer to 
a specific accusation ; but, upon the examination of the testimony, it may 
appear that he has not been guilty of the thing alleged against him: 
here he is justified by the force of testimony, and a correct administra- 
tion will announce the decision accordingly. 

2. After the arraignment of an individual before the bar of justice, to 
answer to a certain accusation, it may appear, in the investigation of tho 
case, that, although the special charge alleged against him may be 
established by the evidence, it neverthless is not contrary to the law: 
here he is justified by the force of law, and a correct administration will 
pronounce the sentence accordingly. 

3. An individual may be arraigned at the bar of justice, tried and 
condemned for a crime ; yet the executive power of the government 
may remit the penalty : here he is justified on the principle of pardon. 

According to any of these three plans, a person may be justified in a 
civil sense. But in the scriptural acceptation of the subject, agreeably 
to what has already been established in reference to the fallen and guilty 
condition of all mankind, it is impossible that any can be justified on 
either the first or second hypothesis ; for all men stand justly charged 
with, and condemned for, the violation of God's holy law. " All are 
concluded under sin ;" and the Bible declares, that '* all have sinned ;*• 
and that "all the world are guilty before God." Therefore, if justifica- 
tion ever be obtained by any, it must be on the ground of vkViDo^i, Here 
is the only door of hope to a guilty world. 

But we must inquire more particularly concerning the nature of that 
justification, on the ground of pardon, which the Scriptures develop. 
"Justification, in common language, signifies a vindication from any 
charge which affects the moral character ; but in theology it is used for 
the acceptance of one, by God, who is, and confesses himself to bet 
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guilty. • To justify a sinner,' says Mr, Bunting, in an able sermon on 
this important subject, *is to account and consider him relatively right- 
ecus ; and to deal with him as such, notwithstanding his past unright- 
eousness, by clearing, absolving, discharging, and releasing him from 
various penal evils, and especially from the wrath of God, and the 
liability to eternal death, which by that past unrighteousness he had 
deserved ; and by accepting him as if just, and admitting him to the 
alate, the privileges, and the rewards of righteousness. Hence, it appears 
that justification, and the remission or forgiveness of sin, are substan- 
tially the same thing." — (Watson's Bib. Die.) 

Wo would here insert the definition of justification as given in the 9th 
article of religion in the discipline of the Methodist E. Church. " We 
are accounted righteous before Ood, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Siiyiour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works or deservings; 
-^-wherefore, that we are justified by faith only, is a most wholesome 
doctrine, and very full of comfort." 

With the above general definition of justification before us, we now 
proceed to a more minute examination of its most important particulars. 

1. We would show from the Scriptures that justification means par' 
dtntf or the remission of sin. This will appear from the following Scrip- 
tares: — Acts xiii. 38, 39. " Be it known unto you therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
dns; and by him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses." Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
"Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at this time, his right- 
eousness, that he might be just and the justifier of him which believelh 
ia Jesus." Rom. iv. 6, 8. " But to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him ihni justifeth the ungodly ^ his faith is counted for righteousness ; 
even as David describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom God 
imputeth righteousness without works, saying. Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sira are covered; blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin." In these quotations, "justifica- 
tion," " the forgiveness of sins," " the remission of sins," and the " non- 
imputation of sin," are all used as convertible terms; — exegetical of 
each other; hence, in Scripture language, they are synonymous. This 
leading position here established, will be found to extend throughout the 
New Testament, wherever the subject of justification is presented ; and 
tearing it in mind, will tend greatly to facilitate the investigation. 

2. We proceed to remark, that justification is not an abrogation of 
Imfff ly the exercise of prerogative. 
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The covenant of redemption given to man after the fall, though differ- 
ent from, is not contradictory to, the covenant of works, under which he 
was primarily placed. The language of the covenant of works wai, 
" Do this and live ;" — its condition was, perfect and perpetual ohedience. 
The language of the covenant of redemption is, '* Believe, and be 
saved ;" its condition is, *' Faith which worketh by love." The pro- 
pounding of the covenant of redemption does not imply the abrogation 
of the law of God as originally delivered to man ; but only a suspension 
of its rigor, in perfect consistency with the honor of God, so as to admit 
a substitute instead of the actual culprits. But the fact that a substitute 
was at all required, is sufficient evidence that the law is not abrogated,' 
but rather established; — it is "magnified, and made honorable.** 
Although the law be suspended in relation to the full and immediate 
execution of the penalty denounced against man, yet it is not suspended 
in reference to Christ. He met the claims of justice, and made satisfac^ 
tion. Therefore it is clear that justification implies no abrogation of law. 
It is not an arbitrary process, by which the guilty are pardoned and 
released at the expense of justice ; but a wise and gracious arrangement, 
by which " God can be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus." 

3. Justification is personal in its character. It is a sentence of 
acquittal, having respect to particular individuals ; and in this respect it 
distinct from the general arrangement of mercy, by which all mankind 
are so far redeemed from the curse of the broken law as to be graciously 
placed under the covenant of redemption, so as to have the offer of eternal 
life, according, to gospel terms. The placing of all men in a salrable 
state, under the covenant of grace, is a merciful legislative arrangement 
of God, in which a general promise is made and a general condition 
required. Justification is a judicial decision of God, under that gracious 
legislation in reference to particular individuals, in view of the prescribed 
conditions having been complied with. " Justification presupposeth % 
particular person, a particular cause, a condition performed, and the per- 
formance, as already past, pleaded ; and the decision proceeds accordingly." 

4. Justification is a work really performed ; — c sentence or decision 
that actually is passed upon individuals. The Antinomian notion, there- 
fore, of " eternal justification," is manifestly absurd. If it be a decision 
or sentence at all, it must take place in time. A mere purpose in the 
mind of a judge, is no sentence. "A sentence is pronounced; and a 
sentence pronounced and declared from eternity, before man was created, 
when no sin had been committed, no law published, no Saviour prom- 
ised, no faith exercised, when, in a word, no being existed but God him- 
self, is not only absurd, but impossible ; for it would have been a decision 
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dJBclared to none, and therefore not declared at all ; and if, as they say, 
* the sentence was passed in eternity, but manifested in time,' it might 
from thence be as rightly argued that the world was created from 
eternity, and that the work of creation in the beginning of time was 
only a manifestation of that which was from everlasting. It is the guilty 
who are pardoned; — 'He justifieth the ungodly;* guilt, therefore, pre- 
cedes pardon ; while that remains, so far are any from being justified, 
that they are * under wrath,' in a state of * condemnation,' with which a 
fthte of justification cannot consist ; for the contradiction is palpable ; so 
that the advocates of this wild notion must either give up justification in 
eternity, or a state of condemnation in time. If they hold the former, 
they contradict common sense ; if they deny the latter, they deny the 
Scriptures." — (Watson's Institutes.) 

6. Justification being the pardon of sin, it is not a work by which we 
mre made actually just or righteous. Justification changes our relation 
to law; — it removes condemnation, but does not change our nature, or 
make us holy. " This is sanctification, (or in its incipient state regen- 
eration,) which is, indeed, the immediate fruit of justification; but, never- 
theless, is a distinct gift of God, and of a totally different nature. The 
one implies what God does for us through his Son ; the other, what God 
works in us by his Spirit. So that, although some rare instances may 
be found wherein the terms justified and justification are used in so wide 
a sense as to include sanctification also, yet in general use they are suffi- 
ciently distinguished from each other both by St. Paul and the other 
inspired writers." — (Wesley's Sermons.) 

Keeping in view the definition given, — that justification means the 
pardon of sin, — it will be easy to distinguish between this blessing and 
/ regeneration, which is properly sanctification begun. The one removes 
the guilt of past sin by pardon, the other ** creates us anew in Christ 
Jesas," that we " may go in peace, and sin no more." But we are not 
to understand, from the fact of our pardon, that God views our past sins 
in a more favorable light than he did previously to our justification. 
Pardon cannot change their real nature. Still they are sins ; and as 
such, are an abomination to the Lord. Nor can his immaculate nature 
view them in any other than their true character. The crime of a cul- 
prit is none the less from the fact that he has been pardoned. Pardon 
releases from punishment, but does not change either the character of the 
crime or of the criminal. A pardoned sinner is still viewed as having 
linned, though saved by grace. His sins, considered in themselves, still 
deserve the wrath of God ; but for Christ's sake that punishment is 
lemitted. Hence, when we use the word acquittal, in connection with 
justification, we understand thereby, merely release or exemption from 
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punishment^ without changing in the least the nature of past sin, or the 
light in which it is contemplated, in the abstract, by the Divine mind. 
By no fiction of law can we suppose that God ever looks upon sin as not 
being sin, or ihc sinner as never having sinned, because pardon has been 
vouchsafed. Indeed, the very nature of pardon requires that there be 
something rendering that pardon necessary. Were it otherwise, we 
might suppose the pardon to be forfeited by the sinner with impunity ; 
for if the nature of his sins and his own character have been so changed 
that God can no longer view the sinner as having sinned, or his sinste 
being oficnsive in their nature, the sinner can derive no benefit from the 
pardon, nor could it be possible, under this view, for such a thing ae 
pardon to exist. 

II. Having thus far discussed the nature of justification, we now pro- 
ceed to consider the method by whicJi it is to be obtai?ied. Among thoee 
who profess to be guided by the Scriptures, there are several difieremt 
methods or plans by which this blessing is said to be obtained. 

1. Justification is said to be by the imputation of Christ's active rights 
eousness or obedience. 

2. It is said to be by the imputation of Christ's active and passive 
righteousness or obedience, taken together. 

3. It is said to be by works alone. 

4. It is said to be by faith and works united, or token together. 

5. It is said to be by faith alone. 

The last scheme is the one we believe to be taught in the Scriptures; 
but we will examine each of them in the order just stated. 

1. Justification is said to be by tJie imputation of Christ^ s actioe right" 
eousness or obedience. 

This scheme has been advocated by high Calvinists, and lies at the 
foundation of Antinomianism. By it we are taught that Christ's personal 
obedience to the moral law of God is so imputed to the sinner as to be 
accounted his own, and that he is thereby justified in view of his having 
kept the moral law in Christ. Those who advocate this theory do not 
reject faith as being altogether unnecessary under the gospel ; they hold 
that it flows from a justified state, as an effect from a cause, and is the 
manifestation or evidence of justification. But they reject faith, and 
everything else, as having anything to do in justification, except the per- 
sonal and active obedience of Christ to the moral law, imputed to the 
sinner as though he himself had thus obeyed. That this scheme is 
unscriptuml and absurd, must be clearly obvious to such as will carefully 
weigh the following considerations. 

(1.) It is perfectly gratuitous , there being not a single text in the BMb 
to which we can appeal as having announced aiiy such doctrine. It is 
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true that il is said, in reference to Messiah, Jer. xxiii. 6, " And this is 
the name whereby he shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness.'* 
And St. Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 30, says that Christ " of God is made unto ns 
wisdom and rigktemtsness, and sanclification and redemption." In refer- 
ence to these passages we remark : 1. There is no evidence that Christ's 
personal righteousness is here referred to at all; — it is rather "his 
obedience unto deathy even the death of the cross.^* 2. It is neither here 
asserted that Christ's righteousness shall be ours, nor that it shall be 
imputed to us. Only it is said, " The name by which he shall be called 
is, The Lord our Righteousness;" and, "He shall be made unto us 
righteousness," &c. The plain meaning is, that he is the source or 
fountain from which our righteousness or justification is derived. Bui 
this is vastly different from saying that his keeping the moral law is 
imputed to us, or to be acknowledged instead of our having kept it. 
Christ is said to be "the resurrection," "our life," "our peace," &c. 
But, surely, we must not hence infer that his rising from the dead, his 
living, and his possession of peace, are to be imputed to us as though we 
had done these things in him, and had no right to any further resurrec- 
tion, life, or peace I And yet the argument is precisely the same in this 
and the former case. Indeed, the entire notion that Christ was our 
representative in such close sense that what he did or sufTercd we did 
or suffered in him, is flatly contradictory to the whole tenor of Scripture 
on the subject. It is nowhere said that we obeyed or suflfered in Christ ; 
but the language is, " He sufTercd for us." The Scripture doctrine is, 
not that we obeyed in Christ, but that, through " his obedience unto 
death," our disobedience is forgiven. 

(2.) This scheme involves a fiction and impossibilityy rumhere counte- 
Sianced in Scripture, and irreconjcilabh with the Divine attrilnites. 

An all-wise and holy God must view things as they really are. He 
never can consider one person as having performed an act, and at the 
same time as not having performed it. For the all-wise and Holy One 
to consider anything as being what U is not, or to consider any person as 
having done what he never did, is perfectly impossible and clearly 
absurd. I know it has been argued that there is no more absurdity 
implied in the active righteousness of Christ being imputed to us, than 
there is in our sins being imputed to him. But, we ask, in what sense 
are our sins imputed to Christ? Surely not in reference to the formality 
of fact. Some have even gone so far on this subject as almost to assume 
the attitude of blasphemy. It has been even said that " Christ was the 
greatest sinner that ever lived." This they drew as a necessary con- 
clusion from the principle which they had assumed ; — that all the sins 
of the whole world were so imputed to Christ, that, in the mind of God, 
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he was considered to have actually committed them. In reference lo 
such as have thus reasoned, we would say, at least, that their logic it 
better than their divinity. For, according to the principle assumed, tbe 
conclusion, shocking as it certainly is, would be perfectly legitimate. 
But the position is an absurd and inconsistent fiction. The sins of the 
world were never imputed to Christ with the formality of the fact, so that 
the Almighty looked upon Christ as actually having committed them* of 
upon them as being formally and in fact his sins. They were onlj 
imputed to him in reference to their penalty. The sins were not made 
his, nor considered as such ; but he endured the penalty due them ; he 
suffered for them. Indeed, to suppose that they were made or considered 
his in the formality of the fact, would be to say that he sufiered for Us 
own sins, and not for the sins of others. It would overturn the Ticarioas 
nature of his death, and at the same time destroy the necessity of pardon. 
For if all the sins of the whole world were imputed to Christ as his sins, 
they cannot still be considered as the sins of the world ; they, by this 
absurd fiction, have been passed over to Christ; and if so, they cannot 
still be considered as the sins of the world, as they were previously to 
the supposed imputation ; and, consequently, there are no sins leA upon 
the world to be pardoned ; for certainly I cannot need pardon, nor can 
the law punish me, for that crime which it does not consider as mine. 
But this entire position is absurd and unscriptural to the very centre. 
The Almighty never could have considered the sins of the world so 
imputed to Christ as to be his ; for we hear a " voice from the excellent 
glory, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,*^ la 
no sense could he be considered a sinner ; but " the iniquity of all was 
laid upon him ;" — that is, the punishment which it deserved. Hence, it 
now appears, that, as the sins of the world were not imputed to Christ n& 
as to be considered his, we cannot infer therefrom that the active and 
personal obedience of Christ is imputed to us so as to be considered ours 
in the proper sense, as though performed by us. As our sins wen 
imputed to him in reference to the penalty, so his *' obedience unte 
death" is imputed to us in reference to its benefits. This is the plain 
scriptural presentation of the subject. The Aniinomian hypothesis, 
that God justifies the sinner by imputing to him the obedience of Christ 
to the moral law, and considering him as having thus obeyed in Christ, 
is only an idle dream, without reason or Scripture for its support, invol^ 
ing an absurd fiction, irreconcilable with the- Divine character. 

"The judgment of the all-wise God is always according to truth; 
neither can it ever consist with his unerring wisdom to think that I am 
innocent, to judge that I am righteous or holy, because another is so. 
He can no more confound me with Christ than with David or Abraham." 
—(Wesley.) 
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Again ; " If what our Liord Was and did is to be accounted to us in 
the sense just given, then we must be accounted never to have sinned, 
because Christ never sinned, and yet we must ask for pardon, though 
we are accounted from birth to death to have fulfilled God*s law in 
Christ ; or if they should say that when we ask for pardon we ask only 
for a revelation to us of our eternal justification or pardon, the matter is 
not altered ; for what need is there of pardon, in time or eternity, if we 
are accounted to have perfectly obeyed God's holy law ? and why should 
we be accounted also to have suffered in Christ the penalty of sins which 
we are accounted never to have committed?" — (Watson's Institutes.) 

Thus, it is clear that the different parts of this monstrous fiction fight 
with each other. If, by the above kind of imputation, we transfer 
Christ's personal righteousness to us, his sufferings for us are useless, 
«nd pardon is not needed. If our sins are, as above, imputed to him, 
dien he suflfered not " for our sins," but for his own ; and the Bible 
liecomes a book of silly dreams, or absurd and inconsistent fictions. 

3. This scheme of justification by the imptUation of Chrisfs personal 
obedience to the moral law is irreconcilable with the character of Chrisfs 
personal acts^ and could not furnish us a righteousness adapted to otir 
condition. 

The supposition is, that all that Christ did in his proper per^n is to 
be set to our account, or imputed to us as ours, so as to weave out a robe 
of perfect obedience exactly suited to our case. If, upon a comparison 
of his personal acts of obedience, or his righteousness, with the descrip- 
tion of righteousness, or the peculiar kind of moral obedience, required at 
oar hands, it be found that the righteousness of Christ contains more 
than we need, the robe thus woven for us will be found to be more than 
our strength may be able to bear; but, on the other hand, if, upon the 
comparison, it appear that the righteousness of Christ, or the obedience 
he rendered to the moral law, contains less than we need, the robe thus 
woven for us will not be sufficient to shelter our guilty heads from the 
sword of justice. Either a redundancy or a deficiency, or a redundancy 
in some respects and a deficiency in others, will evidence such an unsuit- 
ableness in this plan of justification as should cause us seriously to sus- 
pect that it is a plan of our own devising, and not the heaven-stamped 
method arranged by infinite wisdom for the justification of •* the un- 
godly." 

Now, in turning our attention to this subject, we think it will be readily 
perceived, that, while the righteousness of Christ, as above claimed by 
imputation, will be found to contain too much in some respects, m other 
respects it will contain too little to meet our exigencies. 

The greatest portion of the personal acts of Christ were of a very 
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peculiar kind, such as never were, and n^ver could be, appropriate to any 
being in the universe but hinnself. He appeared in our world in th« 
peculiar character of God-man Mediator, and took upon himself the 
regalia of Prophet, Priest, and King, in a peculiar and exalted sense ; 
and in the performance of the duties, and the exercise of the preroga- 
tives, of his official character, he went forth " travelling in the greatness 
of his strength," to do the will of Him that had sent him, in the accom- 
plishment of the stupendous work of the world*s redemption, exhibiting 
in his sublime career a train of magnificent doings and God-like achieve- 
ments, calculated at once to strike with awe and fill with amazement 
both heaven and earth. Will a mortal man indulge in aspirations so 
lofty, as to pretend that all these personal acts of the Saviour's active 
obedience are, in the Divine mind, considered as having been performed 
by us, that thereby we may be furnished with a robe of perfect obedi- 
ence, and thus stand justified before God ? Surely, actions like these, a 
righteousness of this peculiar and exalted kind, was never required at 
our hands ; it contains vastly too much, and is far too exalted in its char- 
acter, to be appropriate to our condition. ** He then that assumeth this 
righteousness to himself," says Goodwin, " and apparelelh himself with 
it, represents himself before God, not in the habit of a just or righteous 
man, but in the glorious attire of the great Mediator of the world, whose 
righteousness hath heights and depths in it, a length and breadth, which 
infinitely exceed the proportions of all men whatever. Now, then, for a 
silly worm to take this robe of immeasurable majesty upon him, and to 
conceit himself as great in holiness and righteousness as Jesus Christ, 
(for that is the spirit that rules in this opinion, to teach men to assume 
all that Christ did unto themselves, and that in no other way, nor upon 
any lower terms, than if themselves had personally done it,) whether 
this be right, I leave to sober men to consider." — (Treatise on Justifica- 
tion.) 

As we have seen, the personal righteousness of Christ, in one sense, 
is too exalted, and contains vastly too much, to be adapted to our condi- 
tion, so, in another sense, it contains too little. Infinitely perfect as the 
moral and personal obedience of Christ was, as pertaining to his own 
immaculate character, yet, if we attempt to substitute it for that obedi- 
ence to moral law which duty enjoins upon us, we would perceive it, ip 
a variety of particulars, not suited to our case. There are many cir- 
cumstances and relations in life which never pertained to the Saviour, 
requiring the performance of peculiar moral obligations. These obliga- 
tions which rest upon us, and in the neglect of which the law will hold 
us guihy, the Saviour never performed. Of this class, we might mention 
parental and conjugal obligations, the reciprocal obligations between 
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master and servant, an.i magisterial and ofHcial duties of various kinds. 
Here, we find not only rn endless variety of items under a particular 
class, but entire classes of duties, which the Saviour was never in a sit- 
uation to perform. Can he who is deficient in his righteousness in any 
of these particulars, plead the perfect obedience of Christ ? Can the 
parent or the master who is delinquent in reference to the peculiar duties 
of that relation, refer to the moral obedience of Christ, and find, in the 
history of his life, the discharge of the specific obligation with the 
neglect of which he stands charged ? Surely not. 

We know it may be urged, that, although the personal righteousness 
of Christ be wanting in reference to many particulars pertaining to us, 
yet it was perfect as a whole ; there was no defect in it so far as his own 
moral character was concerned ; and this obedience, which was perfect 
in the aggregate, may be imputed in the aggregate to us. In reply to 
this, we would say, that the strictness of law can admit no such fulfil- 
ment in the aggregate. The legal requirements are specific ; and the 
sentence against the delinquent is equally particular and minute. In 
righteousness based upon pardon in view of satisfaction rendered, there 
may be admitted as satisfaction something equivalent to, though in some 
respects different from, what the law required ; but where righteousness 
is claimed upon the ground of actual fulfilment of law, to plead the 
equivalency of one action, or of one course of duties, to another, is per- 
fectly inadmissible. The law can admit no such commutation ; but 
must exact perfect conformity to every jot and tittle of its precepts ; and 
be that *' ofiends in one is guilty of all." 

Thus it appears that justification cannot be based on the personal 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us as our own ; because, in some 
respects it contains too much, and in other respects too little, to be appro- 
priate to our peculiar exigencies. 

4. Next, we would obseroe, that this scheme of justification is ohjec* 
tionahle^ because it bases the whole matter upon actual obedience to the 
moral law, instead ofplojcing it on the ground of pardon, in view of th$ 
meritorious death of Christ, as the Scriptures expressly teach. 

That the scheme of justification in question is fatally defective, for 
the reason just stated, will be obvious, when we reflect that there is no 
Bible truth more prominently and explicitly recognized than this: — that 
our salvation is to be attributed to the Saviour^s " obedience unto death.** 
Now, if we ground our justification on Christ's personal obedience to 
the moral law, it will be, not a comment on the plan of salvation as 
clearly revealed in the Bible, but an invention of our own. Is it not to 
be regretted, if men must invent divinity, that they do not, at least, 
inrcnt something less inconsistent and absurd in itself? The Scriptures 
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nowhere attribute our justification to the moral purity of the Saviour^ 
life. This personal obedience to moral precept was essential that he 
might present an example for out imitation ; and also for the* perfection 
of his own character, that he might be prepared to offer on the cross, for 
the sins of the world, a sacrifice " without blemish and without spot* 
But it is no more to be considered as the direct ground of our justifica- 
tion than the obedience of Abraham or of Paul. 

Indeed, this scheme proposes for man righteousness of a kind which 
it is utterly impossible for him ever to possess. Legal righteousness, or 
justification in view of law, must be one of two kinds: — that is, it must 
either be based upon perfect obedience, or satisfaction. When once the 
law is broken, perfect obedience is out of the question. There is, then, 
no possible chance for justification in the sight of law, but by satisfaction. 
It will be like " placing new cloth in an old garment;" the breach most 
first be healed by satisfaction. After the first covenant had been broken, 
the law no longer demanded perfect obedience ; that had been forever 
set aside by transgression : the demand then was for the execution of the 
penalty, or satisfaction for the breach. Christ satisfied for the breach, 
not by keeping the moral precepts, but by " giving his life a ransom for 
many." 

There is a two-fold righteousness or justification ; primary and «Zrt- 
mate. The former consisteth in perfect obedience to law. The latter in 
satisfaction for the breach of law. Justification in the former sense 
rests on the fact that we cannot be charged with having violated the com- 
mand. Justification in the latter sense rests upon the fact that, though 
the law has been broken, satisfaction has been rendered. None can be 
justified by the same law, and in reference to the same actions, in both 
these senses, at the same time ; for when the law has been kept, satisfac- 
tion can have no room. Now the justification presented in the gospel 
must be of one or the other of these kinds. If we are justified by per- 
fect obedience, then we can admit no breach of law, and of course can 
neither plead satisfaction nor ask for pardon. If we plead satisfaction 
rendered, or ask for pardon, we thereby confess our guilt, and renounce 
justification on the ground of perfect obedience. 

Again ; justification cannot be by the personal obedience of Christ ; 
for the law did not demand the obedience of another for us, but our own 
obedience : but even if we could admit that we had perfectly kept the 
law in Christ, yet we could not then be justified on the ground of perfect 
obedience ; for still we have sinned in ourselves, and for this the law' 
would still have its demands upon us. 

On the subject in hand, we quote the following from an acute writer: 
•* If our sins have been expiated by the obedience of the life of Christ; 
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either a perfect expiation has heen thus made for all of them, or an im- 
perfect one for some of them. The first cannot be asserted, for then it 
would follow that Christ had died in vain ; for, as he died to expiate 
•ur sins, he would not have accounted it necessary to offer such an expi- 
ation for them, if they had been already expiated by the obedience of his 
life. And the latter cannot be maintained, because Christ has yielded 
perfect obedience to the law of God : wherefore, if he have performed 
that for the expiation of our sins, he must necessarily, through that 
obedience, have expiated all of them perfectly." — (Piscator.) 

But hear the language of St. Paul on this subject. Gal. ii. 21. " If 
righteousness be by the law, then Christ died in vain,^* This whole 
scheme of justification by the active obedience of Christ drives necessa- 
rily to the dreadful consequence here presented by the apostle. It allows 
no adequate reason whatever for the death of Christ. The apostle 
argues that justification by the law renders nugatory the death of Christ 
And what, we ask, is this scheme of the imputed active obedience of 
Christ, but justification by law ? Even if we admit that the moral law 
kept by the Saviour was different from that law spoken of by the apos- 
tle when he discards justification by the law, the argument will only be 
the stronger for that admission ; for if justification by the Mosaic law 
renders the death of Christ unnecessary, how much more must justifica- 
tion by that superior law which the Saviour kept render the death of 
Christ unnecessary ? The argument is plain and simple ; if we are per- 
fectly justified in the active moral obedience of Christ, we can need no 
more. * 

Again ; this scheme confounds the two covenants, and makes the 
covenant of grace, in every particular, the same as the covenant of works ; 
or, in other words, it denies that there is such a thing as the covenant of 
grace, and puts man under the same law, and requires the same mode 
of justification, before the fall and under the gospel. 

From the arguments which we have briefly sketched, we think it clear 
that a fallen sinner can never be justified by the imputation of Christ's 
active obedience. This Antinomian scheme must be renounced as 
unscriptural and absurd ; and we must look to some other quarter for 
that acquittal in the sight of God, from our sin and guilt, which alone 
can fit us for the enjoyment of happiness. The various other methods 
of justification already named, we must reserve for a future lecture. On 
a subject of so much importance, we should endeavor to investigate with 
diligence and care, at the same time relying upon the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, and invoking the illuminations of the Spirit. 
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auEsnoNs on lecture xxiu. 



Question 1. Hare the nations of the earth 
generally man i tested any concern in 
reference to their dcliveninoe from sin 
and the miseries of life ? 
8. How does this appear ? 

3. Wliat has lieen the success of their 

schemes ? 

4. What f^raiid desideratum does rerelation 

supoly ? 
6. OiTe tlie etymoloi^ of justification. 

6. In whnt three dilierent ways may a man 

be justified in a civil sense? 

7. Why can no one, in a Scripture sense, 

lie justified on either the first or second 
plan? 

8. What does justification mean, as defined 

l>y Wnlson 1 

9. What is the definition giren in the 

Methodist Discipline? 

10. What is implied in justification, accord- 

ing to the ^Scriptures ? 

11. How is thin shown ? 

L2. How is it shown that justification docs 
not imply the ahrocatiou of law ? 

13. How does it appear that justification is 

personal ? 

14. How does it appear that justification is 

a seuience actually passed 7 



15. How does this consist with tho notSoD 

o( elernai juttijlcation ? 

16. Does justification make as aduaUjf 

righteous ? 

17. How is it distinguished from rcgenem- 

tion and sanctification? 
13. What five diflTerent plans of jostificatioB 
have lieen presented ? 

19. Which contains the truth? 

20. What is the first argument againut jm- 

tification by the imputation of Christ^ 
active obedience? 

21. What is the second ? 

22. How is the argument illustrated 7 

23. What is the third ? 

24. How is it illustrated? 

23. What is the fourth, and how is it ini»> 
trated? 

26. How does it appear that this schems 

confounds the two covenants 7 

27. Who have been the advocates of this 

scheme ? 

28. Have they rejected faith altogether? 

29. What two kinds of righteousness 

descrilied ? 

30. How does it appear that they cannot 

sist together / 

31. How does it appear that no man 

justified by the former ? 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

In the preceding lecture we proceeded so far in the investigation of 
the different methods of justification which have heen advocated, as to 
examine, and, as we believe, show the absurdity of, the scheme which 
teaches justification by the imputation of the Active obedience of Christ 

II. The next method to be examined is, that which proposes justificor 
turn by the imputation of CJurisVs active and passive obedience^ taken 
together. 

Tiiis is the scheme maintained by Calvin himself; and the great 
body of those since designated as Calvinists, have, in this particular, 
followed in his footsteps. That class of Calvinists, however, distin- 
guished as ^high Calvinists, as well as those called Antinomians, have 
contended strenuously for the scheme of justification by the imputation 
of Christ's personal righteousness, which we have already considered. 
The scheme of Calvin, which we propose now to examine, differs from 
the Antinomian plan, as set forth in the preceding lecture, in but one 
particular; — that is, it blends the passive with the active righteousness 
of Christ, making no distinction between them whatever ; and presents 
this personal obedience of Christ, both active and passive, as being 
imputed to the sinner in such sense as to be considered his, so as 
thus to constitute him righteous in Christ. 

Some able Arminian divines, such as Wesley, and even Arminius 
himself, although they disliked the terms used by Calvinists of thai 
class who have advocated this scheme, yet, for the sake of peace, have 
been willing to allow that the phrase " imputed righteousness of Christ" 
might be used in such sense as to be admissible. But when they have 
proceeded to qualify and explain the sense in which they could use the 
phrase, it appears that there has still been so important a distinction 
betweca their understanding of the subject and that of Calvinists, that 
the latter could not be willing to adopt the limitations iand qualifications 
of the former. 

That we may have a clear view of the real point of difference be- 
tween them on this subject, we will first present the sentiment of Cal- 
vin in liis own words, as collected from the third book of his Institutes : 
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— " We simply explain justification to be an acceptance by whicb God 
receives us into his favor and esteems us as righteous persons ; and we 
say it consists in the remission of sins and the imputation of the right* 
eousness of Christ." " He must certainly be destitute of a righteousness 
of his own who is taught to seek it out of himself. This is most clearly 
asserted by the apostle when he says, * He hath made him to be sin for 
us who knew no sin, that v/e might be made tho righteousness of God 
in him.' We see that our righteousness is not in ourselves, but in 
Christ. * As by one man*s disobedience many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.' What is plac- 
ing our righteousness in the obedience of Christ, but asserting that W6 
are accounted righteous only because his obedience is accepted for us 
as if it were our own ? " 

From these words of Calvin, it will be seen that he holds to imputa* 
tion in the strict and proper sense ; in such sense that the righteous^ 
ness of Christ is considered formally our o\vn. The only difference to- 
be seen between this and the scheme already refuted is, that Calvin 
makes no distinction between the active and passive righteousness of 
Christ. 

We will now present a few quotations from leading Arminians on 
this subject, that we may see wherein they differ from Calvin. In Mr. 
Wesley's sermon on " The Lord our Righteousness," he uses these 
words : — " But when is this righteousness imputed ? When they 
believe. In that very hour the righteousness of Christ is theirs. It is. 
imputed to every one that believes, as soon as he believes. But in 
what sense is this righteousness imputed to believers ? In this : all 
believers are forgiven and accepted, not for the sake of anything in. 
them, or of anything that ever was, that is, or ever can be, done by 
them, but wholly for the sake of what Christ hath done and suffered 
for them. But perhaps some will affirm that faith is imputed to us for 
righteousness. St. Paul affirms this ; therefore I affirm it too. Faith 
is imputed for righteousness to every believer, namely, faith in the 
righteousness of Christ ; but this is exactly the same thing which has 
been said before ; for by that expression I mean neither more nor less 
than that we are justified by faith, not by works, or that every believer 
is forgiven and accepted merely for the sake of what Christ had done 
and suffered." ^ 

In reference to this sermon, Mr. Watson very justly remarks, that it 
" is one of peace ; one in which he shows how near he was willing to 
approach those who held the doctrine of Calvin on this subject ;" yet 
we think the point of difierence is quite palpable. Calvin teaches impu- 
tation in a strict and proper sense ; so that the obedience of Christ ia 
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accepted for us as if it were our own ;'* whereas, Wesley teaches impu- 
tation in an accommodated sense. He holds that the righteousness of 
Christ is imputed to us in its effects, — that is, in its merits ; we are jus- 
tified hy faith in the merits of Christ ; or, in other words, we are justi- 
tified, ** forgiven and accepted, for the sake of what Christ hath done and 
sttfiered for us." It amounts to no'more than this : — that the merito-A 
rious sacrifice of Christ is the ground upon which God pardons the sin-y 
ner when he believes. 

The sense in which Arminians view this subject is very clearly 
expressed by Goodwin thus : 7— " If we take the phrase of imputing 
Christ^s righteousness improperly, viz., for the bestowing, as it were, 
of the righteousness of Christ, including his obedience, as well passive 
■8 active, in the return of it ; that is, in the privileges, blessings, and 
benefits purchased by it, so a believer may be said to be justified by the 
righteousness of Christ imputed. But then the meaning can be no I 
more than this : God justifies a believer for the sake of Christ's right- 
eoysness, and not for any righteousness of his own. Such an imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ as this, is no way denied or ques- 
tioned." — (On Justification.) 

** Between these opinions as to the imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ, (as Mr. Watson observes,) it will be seen that there is a man- 
ifest difference, which difference arises from the different senses in 
which the term imputation is taken. The latter takes it in the sense 
of accounting or allowing to the believer the benefit of the righteousness 
of Christ, the other in the sense of reckoning or accounting the right- 
eousness of Christ as ours ; that is, what he did and suffered is regarded 
•s done and suffered by us." 

As we think the Calvinistic notion on this subject is now sufficiently 
clear and distinct from the Arminian view, we will endeavor briefly to 
examine its claims in the hght of Scripture and reason. It will be 
found, on close examination, that most of the arguments presented in 
opposition to the first notion of imputation, are, with a little variation, 
equally applicable to this scheme. 

1. This notion of imputation, by the way in which it blends the active 
and passive righteousness of Christ, appears either to confound the two 
in a manner inconsistent vnth the Scripture ojccount of the subject ^ or to 
present us with a righteousjiess not adapted to our condition. 

We know it has been admitted by the best Arminian writers, that 
the active and the passive righteousness of Christ are not separated in 
Scripture, and that they ought not to be separated by us. All this we 
concede ; yet there is certainly a difference between blending or uniting 
them 80 as still to preserve the real and distinct nature of each, and so 
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Mending or uniting them as utterly to confound themV and destroy oO 
distinction in their nature. The former sense Arminians admit ; tl)te 
latter sense the Calrinistic scheme implies. As this scheme tcachiib 
that we are justified by the imputation of Christ's active and passrv^ 
righteousness to us as our own, it must imply, either, 1. That we af^ 
hereby furnished with an active and a passive justification ; that h^ 
that Christ both kept the moral law and sufiercd for us, in place of ottt 
keeping it and sufiering the penalty for having broken it ; or, 2. it 
must imply that Christ's active and his passive righteousness are 
taken as a whole, and constitute, in the same undivided sense, that sal- 
isfaction to justice by the imputation of which we are pardoned or jusff* 
fied. If the former be the meaning, it presents us with a righteousneft 
not adapted to our condition ; if the latter be the construction, the activfc 
and the passive righteousness of Christ are confounded in a manner 
inconsistent with the Scripture account of the subject. In reference tb 
the former interpretation we would remark, that to say that Christ ke|ll 
the moral law in place of our keeping it, and also sufiered in our placsfe 
the penalty for having violated it, implies that we were required per* 
fectly to keep the law, and then to suffer the penalty for its violation 
also, which is absurd. We could not be required to do both. So far 
from the law requiring perfect obedience and sufiering both, it coulS 
only inflict suffering in our default of perfect obedience. Therefore, aS 
we could not need a righteousness embracing both these branches, it 
follows that if Christ wrought out for us a righteousness of this twofold 
character, it was not adapted to our condition. Again ; admitting that 
we could need a righteousness of this kind, the moral acts of Christ, m 
we saw in the examination of the former theory of imputation, in some 
respects contain too much, and in other respects too little, to suit om 
exigencies. 

In reference to the latter interpretation we would remark, that to sap- 
pose that the active and the passive righteousness of Christ arc to be 
taken together as a whole, constituting, in the same undivided sense, 
that satisfaction to justice by the imputation of which to us as our own 
we arc pardoned, would so confound the moral and personal acts of 
Christ with his sufferings, as to make no distinction between them; 
which is contrary to Scripture. For, although it be true that the actifB 
and the passive righteousness of Christ are both united, and b<ith essen- 
tial to constitute a satisfaction, in view of which we may be pardoned, 
yet they are not essential in precisely the same sense. The sufieringi 
of Christ were directly essential, as satisfying the claims of justice by 
enduring what was accepted instead of the specific penalty denounced; 
the active obedience of Christ was indirectly essential, as giving perfee- 
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00a and dignffy' to the character sufiering, that thereby his sufleringb 
might have power fo satisfy. Hence, properly speaking, the moral 
'Obedience of Christ was only essential in making satisfaction to justice, 
^m it was necessary that the character safiering should be possessed of 
MBTery perfection, in order to render his sufierings ayailable. The 
jDivinity of Christ was just as essential, and essential in the same sense, 
4n rendering an adequate satisfaction to law and justice, as his active 
.^)edience ; but will any one say that the Divine nature of our blessed 
fLord was imputed to us as our own, or that God accounted us as actu- 
jiUy possessing the infinite attributes of the Godhead ? And yet, it is 
Hpiite clear that the Divinity and moral obedience of Christ sustain the 
••ame relation to his atonement. They give dignity and value to that 
^ obedience unto death *' which satisfied for sin ; but they constituted 
mo part of the penal infliction of justice. In the Scriptures, Christ 
,0 aaid to have suflered ** for us ;" that is, in our stead : but he is no- 
twiiere said to have possessed proper Divinity, or to have obeyed the 
«Myral law " for us," or in our stead. The truth is, he possessed Divin- 
^kjf and obeyed the moral law, for himself; this was essential to his 
toharacter as Mediator : but he suflered *' for us ;" and to say that the 
moral obedience of Christ is to be imputed to us as our own, and that it, 
In the same sense with his sufferings, constitutes that satisfaction to jus- 
ifiee in view of which we are pardoned, is a confounding of the active 
land the passive obedience of Christ, implied in the Calvinistic scheme, 
which the Scriptures do not sanction. 

' 2. This scheme of imputation implies the same absurd fiction embraced 
ttn the former one ; that is, thai the all-wise and infinite Being should 
'Consider the acts and sufferings of another as formally and de facto owr 
*mon. All that was said on this subject in reference to the Antinomian 
•cheme, applies with equal force against the theory of Calvin ; hence, 
^we add no more here upon that point. 

3. Lastly, we remark that this, as well as the former scheme, is per- 

.fictly gratuitous ; there being no Scripture which by any fair interpre- 

taiion affords it the least cjofwnJtenance, Altifough we have admitted 

that the phrase '* imputed righteousness of Christ" might, with proper 

tzplanations, be used in a good sense, yet it may be worth while here 

plainly to assert that there is in Scripture no authority either for the 

•expression or for the Calvinistic interpretation on the subject; and 

therefore it were better that both be discarded. In those Scriptures 

''mainly relied upon as teaching the Calvinistic notion of imputation, 

:OUch terms are used as " impute," or " imputed," " the righteousness of 

God," " clothed with-garments of salvation," " robes of righteousness," 

^ white linen, the righteousness of tho saints," "putting on Christ,** 
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Sec, But in every case a fair exegesis of the text, in Ansistency wiAf 
the context, will clearly show that nothing like the imputation Of 
Christ's righteousness to us as our own for justification is taught 

And (1.) We remark, in reference to impute and imputation, thai 
these terms are never used as implying the imputation of something 
possessed by, or done by, one person to another as his own. But, on 
the contrary, these words are always spoken in reference to something 
possessed or performed by the person to whom the imputation is made. 
Thus it is said, " Abraham believed God, and it (the faith of Abraham) 
was imputed to him for righteousness." Again ; "But to him thii 
worketh not, but believeth, his faith is imputed to him for righteous^ 
ness." That is, his own faith, and not the faith of another man. 

(2.) " When a thing is said simply to be imputed, as sin, folly, and 
80, righteousness, the phrase is not to be taken concerning the bare acfii 
of the things, as if (for example) to impute sin to a man signified this, 
to repute the man (to whom sin is imputed) to have committed a sinful 
act, or as if to impute folly were simply to charge a man to have done 
foolishly; but when it is applied to things that are evil, and attributed 
to persons that have power over those to whom the imputation is made* 
it signifieth the charging the guilt of what is imputed upon the head 
of the person to whom the imputation is made, with an intent of 
inflicting some condign punishment upon him. So that to impute sin 
(in Scripture phrase) is to charge the guilt of sin upon a man with i 
purpose to punish him for it." — (Goodwin on Justification.) 

Thus, when Shimei (2 Sam. xix. 19) prayeth David not to impute 
wickedness unto him, he means merely to ask exemption from the 
punishment which his wickedness deserved; and when the apostb 
says, " Sin is not imputed where there is no law," he does not mean 
that sin is not sin wherever it may exist, for that would be a contradic- 
tion in terms ; but merely that sin is not so imputed as that punishment 
is inflicted on the sinner. 

(3.) In those passages which refer to " the righteousness of God," &c, 
as connected with justhication, the allusion is not to the active and 
passive righteousness of Christ, but to God's method of justifying sin- 
ners under the gospel ; this is evident from these words : Rom. x. 3, 4 
** For they, being ignorant of God*s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God. For Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that bdievetk." And Rom. iii. 21, 22. " But now 
the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed 
by the law and the prophets ; even the righteousness of God, which 'ii 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon ail them that believe ; for 
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ijl^re is no difiepence.'* Here it is undeniable that" the righteousness of 
Qod*' spoken of is God's method of justifying sinners under the gospel 
by faiih in Christ. 

J (4.) In those Scriptures referring to " robes of righteousness," " putting 
on Christ," &c., it is very evident from the context, that they relate 
^iihet to temporal blessings, habitual holiness, or to the future rewards 
of the saints ; and in no case is there the least evidence that they refer 
tQ.the obedience of Christ imputed to the saints as their own. 

There are other passages that might be named as having been quoted 
\jig Calvinists to sustain their favorite dogma of imputation ; but we have 
gresented what appear to be the most pointed, except it be one more 
which, as being a peculiarly favorite text with them on this point, we 
l^lve reserved to the last. It is Rom. v. 19. " For as by one roan's 
jUsobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous." Here it has been argued that the obedience 
i^: Christ is imputed to believers in the same sense as the disobedience 
oC Adam is imputed to his posterity ; and assuming that Adam's sin is so 
imputed to .his posterity as to be considered formally their own, Calvin- 
ifts have rallied around this passage as a triumphant proof of their 
notion of imputation. To this, we shall reply in the language of the 
Iprned Goodwin ' 

** To come home to the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, I 
•Dswer, first, that either to say that the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to his posterity, (of believers,) or the sin of Adam to his, are 
both expressions at least unknown to the Holy Ghost in the Scriptures. 
There is neither word, nor syllable, nor letter, nor tittle, of any such 
thing to be found there. But that the faith of him that believeth is 
imputed for righteousness, are words which the Holy Ghost useth. But> 
secondly, because I would make no exception against words, further 
than necessity enforcoth, I grant there are expressions in Scripture con- 
cerning both the communication of Adam's sin with his posterity, and 
the righteousness of Christ with those that believe, that will fairly 
enough bear the term imputation, if it be rightly understood, and accord* 
ing to the use of it in Scripture upon other occasions. But as it is com- 
monly taken and understood by many, it occasions much error and 
mistake. Concerning Adam's sin or disobedience, many are said to be 
* made sinners by it,' and so ' by the obedience of Christ,' it is said (in 
the same place) ' that many shall be made righteous;' but if men will 
exchange language with the Holy Ghost, they must see that they make 
him no loser. If, when they say 'Adam's sin is imputed to all unto con- 
demnation,' their meaning be the same with the Holy Ghost, when he 
nith, * that by the obedience of one many were made sinners,' there is 
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no hann done ; bat it is evident, by wbat many speak, that tbe Mol]f 
Ghost and they are not of one mind touching the imputation or com^ 
munication of Adam*s sin with his posterity, but that they difier 9t 
much in meaning as in words. If, when they say ' Adam*s sin is 
imputed to all unto condemnation,* their meaning be this, that the guill 
of Adam*8 sin is charged upon his whole posterity, or that the punishmenf 
of Adam's sin redounded from his person to his whole posterity, a maiir 
part of which punishi?ent lieth in that original defilement wherein thej^ 
are all conceived and born, and whereby they are truly made sinners 
before God ; if this be the meaning of the term imputation when applied 
to Adam's sin, let it pass. But if the meaning be that that sinful acf^ 
wherein Adam transgressed when he ate the forbidden fruit is in thlT 
letter and formality of it imputed to his posterity, so that by this impti* 
taiion all his posterity are made formally sinners ; this is an imputatiotf^ 
which the Scriptures will never justify." — (Treatise on Justification.) 

So, in the same manner, the righteousness or obedience of Christ itf 
imputed to us, not by considering it ours in the letter and formalitj* 
thereof, but by admitting us to share in its merits, blessings, and privi* 
leges. From what has been said, we think it will appear evident thai 
the Calvinistic scheme of justification by the imputation of Christ^ 
active and passive obedience to us as our own, must be abandoned atf* 
inconsistent with the Scriptures. And as we have seen that neither the 
doctrine nor the phraseology employed is sanctioned by the Bible ; and 
as the latter is so liable to abuse, sliding so easily into all the absiirdi^ 
ties of Antinomianism, it deserves to be at once and forever abandoned. 

III. The third method of jnstification which we proposed to examine ii 
that which teaches that it is by works alone. 

Justification by works alone may be understood in several diflerenf 

SdlSCS. 

1. It may mean justification by perfect obedience to the original laiT 
of God. This, as we have already shown, is absolutely impossible to i 
fallen sinner. The condition of the first covenant being ** Do this,** (m 
your own person,) " and live," and " Cursed is every one that continuetii 
not in all things which are written in the book of the law to dor 
them," it will hence follow, that, as the apostle declares that "all bavB 
sinned," and " all the world are guilty before God," to be justified by 
works of perfect obedience to the first covenant or original law of God, is 
absolutely impossible. 

2. Justification by works alone may mean a perfect conformity (6 
that moral code or law given to the Jews in their own Scriptures, and to 
the Gentiles by the influence of the Holy Spirit given unto them, t9 
** show the work of the law written in their hearts." This is substan** 
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^ly the same law that was given to Adam, and in reference to its 
Hibject matter, is identical with the covenant of works, which is still in 
^rce, not a3 a principle of justification, but as a rule of life, by which to 
^timate the moral standing of man, and exhibit the magnitude of hia 
^linquencies in the sight of God ; for, as the apostle says, ** By the law 
^ the knowledge of sin." In reference to this law, it was that the Jews, 
in St. PauPs day, set up a claim to justification by works. The great 
argument in the Epistle to the Romans is to show the utter impractica- 
bility of this scheme of justification. We need only in this place quote 
ll^e words in which the apostle sums up his grand conclusion, or sets 
brth his main position ; — thus, " Therefore by the deeds of the law thera 
||mll no flesh be justified in his sight, for by the law is the knowledge 
of sin.'' This one passage, to such as are willing to abide by the teoch- 
igs of inspiraiion, must forever explode the old Jewish scheme of justi- 

ition by the works of the moral law ; and as we know not that any 
fl^pectable authority in the Christian church since the apostle's days haa 
pleaded for justification in professedly the same way, we may pass this 
^eme without further notice. 

3. Justification by works alone may be understood as implying justi- 
fication by works of evangelical obedience under the gospel, or those 
works which proceed from faith, and are performed by the assistance of 
Uie Holy Spirit. This scheme has had some advocates in diflferent 
fges of the church, and in modern times has found an able patron in 
9ishop Bull, the impress of whose views upon this subject is still per* 
G^ptibie upon many of the clergy of the Church of England. The grand 
lurgument in support of this scheme has been founded upon the language 
{f St. James, who, it is contended, expressly teaches justification by 
works ; and the effort has been made to p?concile St. Paul to St. James, 
by alleging that the former, when he denies the possibility of "juslifica- 
don by works," refers only to works of obedience to the Mosaic law ; 
%nd,that, when he teaches justification **by faith," he means the works 
which spring from faith. We reserve the refutation of this and every 
Other scheme of justification by works, till we come to examine the doc- 
^ine of justification by faith only ; since the establishment of the lattef 
will disprove the former. They cannot stand together. 

IV. The fourth scheme of jtutification to be considered is that which 
t$aches that we are justified by faith and works taken together. 

This scheme has had a respectable number of advocates, but they ha^ 
difTered considerably among themselves in reference to the kind of works 
which are united with faith in justification, and the degree of impot- 
ence which should be attached to particular works. Qr. Macknight, 
perhaps one of the ablest defenders the scheme has ever had, presents a 
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Mitoment of the doctrine in the following words: '^And sarely it bi^"^ 
hmgeth to God to appoint what conditions or means of justificatiad' 
seemeth to him good. Now that he hath actually made faith and workBy 
not separately, but jointly, the condition of justification, hoth Paul and 
James have declared.*' But Dr. Macknight understood justification to 
mean, not the pardon of sin in this world, but the sentence of acquittal to 
be pronounced upon the righteous at the day of final judgment. Hence, 
according to him, justification is a blessing which no man can attain m 
this life. 

Others, however, who have held to justification by faith and worki* 
have admitted that it takes place in this life; and not a few hafo^ 
attached peculiar importance to some particular works, especially to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. This, by some has been considered tbC 
great sine qud'non in order to justification. It is true, they hare noC 
considered baptism available for justification in an adult, except it be* 
preceded or accompanied by faith ; but when connected with faith, thej' 
have considered that ordinance not only as the prescribed means, but also^ 
as the only legitimate evidence of justification. Indeed, so much import* 
tance has been attached to that ordinance in this connection, that it hat 
been strenuously contended that without baptism there can be no remis> 
sion of sin. It is diflficult to detennine, from the manner in which t' 
certain class have expressed themselves, whether it would not be mow* 
correct to say that they hold to justification by works ; for they certainly' 
attach far more importance to baptism than they do to faith, inasmach- 
as they say that a proper faith may exist without justification, but a' 
proper baptism cannot. 

Closely allied to this notion is the doctrine of the Roman Catholics^ 
on the subject of satisfaction, penance, &c. They not only hold thai 
works are essential to the complete remission of sin, but they teach 
that they are meritorious. They confound justification with sanctifica- 
tion, and contend that we must be inherently righteous before we ^an 
be just in the sight of God ; and this inherent righteousness, according 
to them, is derived from the merit of good works. Hence, their peculiar 
views on the subject of penance, indulgences, purgatory, &c. But th<r 
full refutation of all these variant' schemes of justification by faith and; 
works united, we trust will be sufficiently apparent in the discussion of 
the scheme of justification by faith only. We would, however, remark* 
at this time, that the prima facie evidence of Scripture is against them, 
as we read nothing there in reference to justification by faith and works 
taken together; to be justified "by faith," and to be justified "by 
works," are boih terms used in Scripture ; but justification by faith and 
works is a phrase not found in Holy Writ. We presume the advocates 
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ftr this doctrine will not pretend that it is taught by St Paul, and unless 
tkey can find something to sustain it in the Epistle of St. James, ws 
know of no text in the Bible upon which they can predicate a plausible 
defence of their theory. But as that passage will be particularly exam- 
ined in ihe discussion of justification by faith only, we would close the 
present lecture by presenting one leading objection to all these schemes 
of justification by works, and by faith and works ; it is. this : — All theu 
tchemes are either based upon an entire misapprehension of the nature 
rf justification as presented in Scripture, or else they labor under most 
iff the difficulties connected with the schemes of imputation already exhilh 

We have already shown that, in the Bible acceptation, to justify is to 
pardon or forgive sin; or, in other words, it is a sentence by which the 
punishment due to sin is remitted. This is a great and Imminent truth, 
most clearly presented in the New Testament ; and most of the difficult 
tSBS and inconsistencies on the subject of justification may be traced to 
it disregard of this leading principle ; therefore, we should, while on this 
subject, endeavor to keep it still in view. The proofs on this point 
thready presented we think are very conclusive, but as there is scarce an 
erroneous scheme of justification but what must necessarily battle with 
4iis truth for its own existence, we beg leave at this time to ask a careful 
attention to the concluding part of the fourth chapter of 2 Corinthian?. 
Qere we learn that "*" reconciliation to God," the " non-imputation of 
tsespasses," and being ** made the righteousness of God,*' are phrases 
that are all used as expressive of the same thing, and as synonymous 
with justification. The passage admits no other sensible interpretation. 
% then, we admit that to justify means to pardon or forgive sin, the 
Schemes now in question are involved at once in inextricable difficulties. 
• 1. As justification means pardon, then, as the Scriptures declaie, 
** God justifieth the ungodly y* for none others can need pardon. Hence, 
we must be pardoned before we become righteous by personal obe- 
dience or inherent holiness ; therefore, we cannot be justified by those 
works of obedience which none but the righteous can perform. This 
would be to require us to do, in order to justification, what can only be 
done by such as are already justified, which is absurd. 

2. If we are justified by works at all, these works must either embrace 
perfect obedience to the law of God, or they must not ; if* they do, then 
the law can demand no more, and we have no need for the death of 
Christ ; if they do not, then we cannot be justified by them ; for the law 
saith, ** Cursed is every one who contmueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them." 

3. If wo are justified by faith and works taken together, then thcftt 
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works must be either performed before or after justification. If they as«' 
performed before justification, then they must be performed while we are 
in unbelief; ** for all that believe are justified ;" and if in unbelief, they 
must be sinful; for *' whatsoever is not of faith is sin;" and if so, it 
would follow that wc arc justified by sin, which is absurd. But if the 
works are performed after justification, then it will follow that the eflecl 
precedes the cause, which is also absurd. Indeed, if we are justified by 
works of evangelical obedience in connection with faith, it would seem 
inconsistent to say that we can be justified in this life ; but if, with Dr. 
Macknight, we deny this, we deny the Scriptures. But we reserve tht 
full refutation of these schemes for the next lecture. 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XXIV. 



QsfBrtmTt I. Who have been the advocates 
of the scheme of jusiification liy the 
imputation of Christ's active and pas- 
sive obedience 7 

t. In what does this differ from the Anti- 
nomiau plan ? 

S. Have Arminians admitted the use of the 
phrase " impute righteousness," at 
all? 

4. What is the real point of diflerence 
lietween Calvinists and Armin.ans, on 
tliis subject ? 

I. How does it appear that this scheme 
cither confounds in an unscripiurai 
manner the active and pasHjve right- 
eousness of Christ, or uiovides ua a 
righteousness unmlapleJ to our condi- 
titin '? 

8. Does this scheme imply the same absurd 
fiction as tbc former one ? 

7. How does it appear that it is perfectly 
gratuitous'/ 

a. In what three diflerent senses may justi- 
fioatiou 6y woika aloiie be understood / 



9. How is the first seen to lie impossible 1 . 

10. Who have advocated the second / 

1 1 . Who have advocated the third ? 

12. How docs Hishop Hull endeavor to recoil* 

cite St. Paul and St. James? 

13. Have the advocates for justiiicatiofi kf^-. 

faith ami trorka been agreed aiiMMi||[ 
themselves? 

14. What was the peculiar notioo of Dk. 

Macknight? 

15. In what respect has peculiar importaoet 

l)een aitochad to a imrticular work? 

16. What in the peculiarity of the Roauui 

Catholic view / 

17. What is the prima facie evidence of 

Scriuture, in reference to these plans f 
Id. What icaJing objection is presented to 
them 7 

19. How is this objection sustained? 

20. What pntof is ad^iuced in reference to 

the Scripture meaning of justification 1 

21. What three difficulties are presented as 

being connected with all tliebO oys* 
teaui 1 
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LECTURE XXV. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY. 

In the preceding lectures we have considered and endeavored to 
refute all the diflfcrent methods proposed for the attainment of justifica- 
tion, except the last, viz,, justification by faith only, which we named am 
the method presented in the Scriptures. The present lecture, therefore, 
will be devoted to the consideration of justification by faith only. We 
tfcfink the evidence already presented conxins a satisfactory refutation 
of all the difierent schemes of justification which we have considered ; 
bat if we can succeed in establishing the position which we now pro- 
pose, that is, that justification by faith only is the only scheme which 
tlie Scriptures authorize, all other schemes will necessarily be thereby 
disproved, and should be discarded as being doubly refuted. If we can 
•elect any doctrine contained in the Scriptures as occupying in the 
leheme of salvation a more prominent and important position than any 
other, it is the one now proposed to be established. The great principles 
upon which it is founded, and with which it is connected, extend through* 
dut the entire gospel system, insomuch that a misapprehension of this 
leading doctrine will necessarily interrupt the harmony of the parts, and 
destroy the symmetry of the entire scheme of redemption. As if with o^ 
special eye to the importance of the subject, and as if God would exhibit 
a peculiar concern to render a sarioas error on so vital a point almost 
impossible, we find this doctrine not only plainly stated in the Scriptures, 
kut it is repeated again and again in various places ; it is particularly 
dwelt upon, presented in a diversity of aspects, and sustained by a vnrietyj 
of arguments. 

But notwithstanding the explicitness and fulness of the Scriptures , 
upon this point, as we have already seen, it is a subject on which there 
has, from the apostles* day to the present time, been much controversy. 
8t Paul complains of the Jews of his day, that " they being ignorant of 
God*s righteousness, and going 'about to establish their own righteous- 
•ess," were unwilling to «« submit themselves to the righteousness of 
God," or to God's plan of justification. Even so, it has been the case, uf 
Is the present time, that the plan of salvation revealed in Scripture, 
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which proposes unmerited pardon to the ungodly hut penitent sinnQTi 
upon the simple condition of evangelical faith in the vicarious sncrifiet 
of Christ, has not only had to contend against the settled enmity of the 
human heart, but many of the most learned and pious hare, to some 
extent, misunderstood the true scriptural doctrine of justification hj 
iieiith. Upon this, as well as upon every other doctrine of Christianity, 
the teachings of inspiration must he our guide ; and we now appeal to 
their infallible testimony, with the strongest confidence of finding a satis* 
ikctory account of the doctrine before us. 

I. We propose showing thai the Scriptures do expressly teach the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only. 

That we may perceive clearly the force of the testimony by which we 
would establish this proposition, we will first briefiy define the sense io 
which we understand that justification is by faith only. And we canoot 
do this better than in the clear and forcible language of Mr. Wesley. Ib 
his sermon on "Justification by Faith," he speaks thus: — ** Surely the 
difficulty of assenting to the proposition that faith is the only condition 
of justification, must arise from not understanding it. We mean thereby 
thus much, that it is the only thing without which no one is justified; 
the only thing that is immediately, indispensably, absolutely requisite in 
order to pardon. As on the one hand, though a man should have every* 
thing else without faith, yet he cannot be justified ; so on the other, 
though be be supposed to want everything else, yet if he -hath faith, he 
cannot but be justified. For suppose a sinner of any kind or degree, in 
a full sense of his total ungodliness, of his utter inability to think, speak, 
or do good, and his absolute meetness for hell fire ; suppose, I say, this 
sinner, helpless and hopeless, casts himself wholly on the mercy of God 
in Christ, (which indeed he cannot do but by the grace of God,) who can 
doubt but he is forgiven in that moment ? Who will affirm that any 
more is indispensably required, before that sinner can be justified ? " 

We now proceed to the proof. 

1. The first class of texts on which we rely embraces those passages tn 
which faith is directly and expressly presented as the condition or means 
of justification. 

In Acts xiii. 39, we road, " And by him all that believe are justified 
from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses." Here, justification is promised to " all that believe," which 
clearly implies (if none can be justified without faith, as all will admit) 
that faith is presented as the condition. - 

In the Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul treats expressly of the subject 
of jusiification. From that masterly discourse, we next make somequo* 
tations. Kum. iii. 26, 28, 30. ** To declare, I say, at this time, hit 
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lighteousneRs ; that he might be just, and the jtistifier of him whk^ 
Uieoeih in Jesus.^* ** Therefore we conclude that a man is jtistified by 
fidth without the deeds of the law." ** Seeing it is one God which shall 
jtatify the circumcision by faiths and uncircumcision through faith}* 
Rom. V. 1,2. *• Therefore being jtutified by faith, we have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom also we have access by 
faith into this gra/ce wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God." Gal. iii. 8, 9. " And the Scripture, foreseeing that God 
jioxA'^ justify the heathen through faiths preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed. So then they 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham." Gal. iii. 22 — 24. 
•*But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. But before 
<faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith which 
flkould afterward be revealed. Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster 
lo bring us unto Christ, that we might he justified by faith" 
' In all these passages, St. Paul most clearly and explicitly declares 
^t justi6cation is by faith. Now, let it be remembered that in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, from which the quotations are 
made, the apostle is expressly discussing the subject of justification, and 
iB not the conclusion irresistible, that faith is presented as the condition 
of justification. If the apostle did not design to convey this idea, surely 
Ills language is well calculated to mislead. Had he meant that justifica- 
tion was either by works, or by faith and works united, why did he not 
00 express it ? The argument from this class of texts, in which quota- 
lions might be greatly multiplied, we think must be satisfactory with 
•och as are disposed to abide by the plain declarations of inspiration. 

2. Our second argument is based upon those passages which represent 
what is manifestly synonymous with justification as being through 
faith. 

This, it will readily be perceived, is substantially the same argument 
08 the former, the only difference being that in this argument the term 
justification is not used ; but if the terms used are of the same import, 
the evidence is quite as conclusive. 

The terms referred to as synonymous with justification are the follow- 
ing: — "Righteousness," "The righteousness of God," "The remio- 
•ion of sins," "The counting or reckoning for righteousness," "The 
imputation of righteousness," " The non-imputation of sin," " Deliv- 
erance from condemnation," &c. 

• That these terms in Scripture are synonymous with justification, 
invariably implying that blessing, has already been shown ; and we think 
die very texts themselves, which we shall adduce, bear upon their face 
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mich evidence of this fact, that any further proof, at this time, would he 
needless. We would, however, say a few things respecting the second 
phrase presented, which has perhaps given rise to more controversy thsn 
any of the oihers. It is, ** The righteousness of God." In reference Id 
this phrase, which occurs in Rom. i. 17, Whitby remarks, "ThisphiUB 
in Si. Paul's style doth always signify the righteousness of faith in 
Christ Jesus' dying or shedding his blood for us." Doddridge para* 
phrases it thus: — ** That is, the method which God hath contrived and 
proposed for our becoming righteous, by believing his testimony, and 
casting tiursclves on his mercy." Wesley, Benson, Clarke, Macknight, 
Watson, Stuart, and, indeed, the great body of learned commentators, 
perfectly accord with the exposition as quoted from Whitby and Dod- 
dridge. To this we might add the testimony of Paul himself, who, in 
Rom. iii. 22, gives precisely the same comment upon the phrase in ques- 
tion. ** Even," says he, " the righteousness of God, which is by faitk 
ofJesrts Christ" 

As we think a particular examination of each of the phrases presented, 
80 as to show that it is synonymous with justification, will be render^ 
unnecessary by the clearness of the evidence which the passages to be 
quoted will exhibit, we proceed to present the Scripture testimony ondet 
this head. Rom. i. 17. ** For therein is the righteausTtess of CM 
revealed from faith to faith ; as it is written, The just shall live hf 
faith." Rom. iii. 21, 22, 25. ** But now tht rigkteousriexs of Gad 
without the faw is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the proph- 
ets: even the righteousness of God^ which is by faith of Jestts Christ, unto 
all and upon all them that believe" ** Whom God hath set forth to be a 
pTopiimuonj through faith inhis blood, to declare Am righteousness for the 
remission of sins thai are past, through the forbearance of God." Rom. 
iv. 3, 4, 5, 9. ** For what saith the Scripture ? Abraham believed Gfod, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness. Now to him that toork^ 
eth is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that 
toorketh Tio^but believeth on him \hxii justifieth the ungodly, \\\s faith o 
counted for righteousness" ** For we say that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness," Rom. iv. 11, 13. **And he received the 
sign of circumcision, a seal o^ t\ni righteousness of the faith \v\\\q\\ he had, 
yet being uncircumcised ; that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also" " For the promise that he should be the heir 
of the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, hot 
through the righteousness of faith." Rom. iv. 22 — 24. "And there- 
fore it (faith) WIS imputed to him for righteousness. Now it was nol 
written for his sake alone, that it was imputed to him; but for us olao^ 
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!^ whom it shall be imputedt if we believe on him that raised up Jesus 
i«ur Lord from the dead." Rom. ix. 31, 32. *' But Israel, which fol- 
lowed after the law of righteousness^ hath not attained to the law of 
^ghteousness. Wherefore ? Because they sought it not by faith, bat 
m a were by the works oftJte law : for they stumbled at that stumbling- 
•iftone.*' Rom. x. 4 — 10. " For Christ is the end of the law for right- 
0Qusness to every one that believeth. For Moses describeth the right- 
musness which i:s of the lawt that the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them. Bui the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise, Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above:) or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
.(that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what saiih it? 
The word i$ nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart ; that is, the 
word o[ faith, which we preach; that if thou shah confess with thy 
.mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God« hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man 
^elieveth unto righteousTiess ; and wiih the mouth confession is made 
^010 salvation.'* Gen. xv. 6. *'And he (Abraham) believed in the Lord; 
ond he counted it to him for righteousness.^* Gal. iii. 6. *^£ven Os 
.Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.**^ 
^Gftl. V. 5, 6. *' For we through the Spirit wait for the hope of right- 
•mmsness by faith. For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth 
;:«ny thing, nor uncircumcision ; \mi faith which worketh by love." Phil, 
iii. 9. '^And be found in him, not having mine own rigfUeausness which 
it of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith,** Heb. xi. 7. Noah, it is said, " became 
heir of the righteousness which is by faith,** Acts x. 43. ** To him give 
ail the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever beHeteth in 
him shall receive remission of sins.** John iii. 18. •* He that believeth 
on him is not condemned ; but he that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God." 

We think it impossible for any unprejudiced mind carefully to exam- 
ine the above Scriptures, without being satisfied that the terms ** Right- 
eousness," •* Righteousness of God," ** Remission of sins, " Counting or 
reckoning for righteousness," " The imputation of righteousness," ** The 
non-itnputation of sin," and " Deliverance from condemnation," all imply 
the same thing as justification ; but, as all these are said to be by or 
through faith, it necessarily follows that justification is by faith. 

3. Our third argument is based upon such passages as present what 
#re necessary and inseparable concomitants of justification as being by 
w through faith. 
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There are presented in ihe Scriptures several blessings, which, thoogh 
distinct in their nature from justification, invariably accompany it, and 
never can exist but in connection with it. Now, it must be admitted, 
that, if two or more things never exist except in connection with each 
other, whatever is indispensable to the existence of one must be indis- 
pensable to the existence of the others. Whatever would lead to the 
existence of one would necessarily lead to the existence of the otheit. 
Or, in other words, whatever is the grand indispensable condition to the 
existence of the one must sustain the same relation to the others. For 
illustration of this argument, we would refer to the familiar relation of 
husband and wife. These relations necessarily imply the existence of 
each other. They are inseparable concomitants. Although the two 
relations are not identical, — the husband is not the wife, nor the wife 
the husband, — yet the relation of husband cannot exist without the relation 
oT wife, nor the relation of wife without that of husband. Now, is it 
not clear from this, that whatever would necessarily lead to the existence 
of the one relation would also lead to the existence of the other ; and 
whatever would prevent the existence of the one relation would nece^ 
sarily prevent the existence of the other. Apply this principle of ree- 
soning to the subject in hand ; regeneration, adoption, and salvation, in a 
certain sense, are inseparable concomitants of justification ; — the one 
cannot exist without the others. Whoever is justified, is born of God, or 
regenerated, adopted, and, in a certain sense, saved ; and none can be 
regenerated, adopted, or saved, in that sense, but the justified. From 
this it will follow that whatever leads to the one of these concomitant 
blessings must lead to the others ; and whatever would prevent the one 
must prevent the others. Or, in other words, whatever is the grand 
condition to the existence of the one sustains the same relation to the 
others. 

Now, if we can show from the Scriptures that we are regenerated, 
adopted, and saved, through or by faith, it will necessarily follow that 
we are justified through or by faith. This we think will be evident 
from the following Scriptures: — Rom. i. 16. "For I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek." Eph. 
ii. 8. " For by grace arc ye saved through faith ; and that not of your^ 
selves : it is the gift of God." Luke vii. 60. " And he said to the 
woman. Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace." John xx. 31. " But 
these are written that ye 7night believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name.** 
Mark xvi. 16. " He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned^ Acts xvi. 31. ** Believe on the Lord 
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Isms Christ, and thou shali be saved.** 2 Tim. iii. 15. ^'And that firom 
a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation j through faith which is in Christ Jesus." John 
i. 12, 13. " But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God^ even to them that believe on his name. Which 
were bom^ not of blood, nor of the loill ofthejleshy nor of the will ofman, 
Imt of Crod.^* Acts xv. 9. ** And put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their hearts by faith.** Acts xxvi. 18. " That they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanc- 
tified by faith that is in me." Gal. iii. 26. ' " For ye are all tlte children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus." 1 John v. 1. ** Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is bom of God.** 1 John v. 10. " He that 
bdieveth on the Son of God hath the toitness in himself** 

From the above Scriptures, it is undeniable that faith is the necessary 
condition of regeneration, adoption, and salvation ; but as these are 
inseparable concomitants of justification, it follows that faith is the neces- 
sary condition of justification. 

« 4. Our fourth argument is based upon such passages as show that jus* 
tification is by grace, aivd not of works. 

In the xi. 6 of Romans we have these words : ** And if by grace, 
then it is no more of works : otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it 
he f)f works, then it is no more grace : otherwise work is no more work.*' 
From this Scripture it is evident that grace and works are opposed to each 
other. Whatever is of grace cannot be of works, and whatever is of works 
cannot be of grace. In Rom. iv. 16, we read, " Therefore it is of faith, 
that it might be by grace.** From this text it is evident that faith and 
g^race are so connected that justification cannot be by grace unless it is of 
faith. Hence, if we can prove that justification is not of works but of 
grace, it will follow that it must be by faith. This we think will appear 
firom the following Scriptures: — Rom. iii. 20, 27,28. " Therefore by <Ac 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight : for by the law 
is the knowledge of sin." " Where is boasting then ? It is excluded. By 
what law ? of works ? Nay : but by the law of faith. Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.*' 
Rom. iv. 4, 6. " Now to him that v)orketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but ofdd>t. But to him that worketh not, but believeth on hin^ 
lYoLi justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.** Rom. 
iii. 24. '* Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus." Gal. iii. 2, 11. " This only would I learn of 
you. Received ye the Spirit by the Uforks of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith ? ** ** But that no man is justified by the law in the sight of God, 
it is evident; for, The^iw^ shall live by faith.** Gal. ii. 16. " Know- 

21 
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ing, that a man is not justified by the works of the law^ bat by UtiBfastk 
of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might 
be jvstified by the faith of Christy and not by the works of the law; 
for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.*^ GaL y. 4. 
** Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by 
the law; ye ^xefaJUenfrom grace.^^ 

From the above Scriptures, it is evident that justification is not of 
works, but of grace ; therefore, it must be by fiuth. We think the fore- 
going evidence proves conclusively, that justification by feiith is the plain 
doctrine of the Bible. 

II. Before we enter upon the consideration of the objections which have 
been urged against this doctrine, we, secondly, proceed further to illus- 
trate the sense in which it should be understood. By faith, as the con- 
dition of justification, we are not to understand that it is absolutely and 
in every sense the cause of justification. Far from it. The love or grace 
of God is the original moving cause. The efficient cause is the Holy 
Spirit, " who takes of the things that are Christ*s, and shows them unto 
us." The meritorious cause is the death of Christ. The instrumental 
cause, on God's part, is the word of God. But the conditional cause, on 
our part, is faith. 

As we have seen, justification by works, which implies perfect con- 
formity to the first covenant, is to us impossible ; Christ hath satisfied for 
our breach of the first covenant, by sufiering " for us," and we are now 
placed under the new covenant of grace. To become personally right- 
eous under this covenant, we must comply with its conditions. God, 
who graciously placed us under this covenant, has a right to prescribe 
the condition upon which we shall be accepted under it. This, we hare 
shown, is faith. By the satisfaction or atonement of Christ, we are not 
to understand that men are absolutely and unconditionally freed from the 
demands of the covenant of works. They are only unconditionally 
freed so far as to be placed under the new covenant. Those of whom 
conditions are required can only be delivered from the curse of the law 
by complying with the condition of faith ; hence, Christ is said to be 
"the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.*' 
When we believe, faith is imputed to us for evangelical righteousness. 
Had Jjsus Christ done all that he did for sinners without prescribing 
faith as the condition of justification, faith then could not have been 
imputed to us for righteousness. It derives its efficacy from the appoint- 
ment of God ; and had the wisdom of God prescribed love to God, or 
anything else, as the condition of pardon, instead of faith, it is very clear 
that love to God, or whatever else had been prescribed, would then have 
sustained the same relation to our justification that faith now sustains. 
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But the question may be asked, are not other duties enjoined in 
Scripture, as well as faith ; and if so, how can it be said that we are 
justified by faith ordy ? To this we may reply, that other duties, it is 
true, are enjoined, but the Scriptures nowhere make them, like faith, the 
idisolute and invariable condition of justification. Indeed, as we have 
seen from the Scriptures that faith is the condition in such sense that 
none can be justified without it, and all who have it are that moment jus- 
tified, it necessarily follows, that nothing else can be a condition in the 
flame sense, without a contradiction. Suppose, for illustration, that 
Christ had made the taking of the sacrament of the Lord'« supper the 
condition of justification in the same sense in which we have proved 
faith to be the condition ; then it would follow that none can be justified 
without partaking of that sacrament, and that all who do partake 
thereof are that moment justified. Now, is it not manifest that an indi- 
vidual might partake of the supper without faith ? and if so, he must 
that moment either be justified, or not. If we say he is justified, then it 
follows that faith cannot be the condition of justification in the sense 
specified ; but if we say he is not that moment justified, then it follows 
that partaking of the supper cannot be the condition of justification in the 
sense specified. The two conditions cannot be reconciled ; they imply a 
manifest contradiction. If the Scriptures exhibit faith to be the condition 
of justification in the sense above, then it follows that, unless the Scrip- 
tures flatly contradict themselves, they cannot teach that anything else 
separate and distinct from faith is a condition in the same sense. And 
dius it is evident, that, in showing that we are justified by faith in the 
sense above, it is clearly implied that justification is by faith only; that 
is, faith is the thing made the condition of justification in this important 
sense. 

Other things, such as repentance, prayer, &c., may be in a correct 
sense said to be required ; but it is only as they are connected with faith, 
and because they are thus connected, as being presupposed as necessary 
antecedents, as contained in it, as implied as its immediate fruits, or as 
necessary subservient means or consequents. In a principal action, all 
its parts, necessary antecedents, subservient actions, and immediate and 
necessary consequents, are properly implied. Thus, " If the besieged 
be bound by articles to surrender the town to the besiegers at such a 
time. It need not be expressed in the articles that they shall withdraw 
their guards and cease resistance, — open the gates, and yield up this 
house, or that street ; all this is implied clearly in the articles of capitu- 
lation." Even so, faith, the great condition of justification, may imply 
all the rest in a certain sense. Hearing the word and repentance may 
be necessary antecedents ; knowledge of Christ, assent to the truth of 
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the gospel, relying on the merits of Christ, and coming to and recenring 
Christ as an almighty, all-sufficient, present Saviour, are necessary cob- 
comitants or properties of faith ; denying ourselves and taking up cor 
cross daily, hearing, praying, meditating, and attendance upon the 
ordinances of the gospel, may be connected with faith, either as ante- 
cedents or consequents. Yet none of these external means, nor all of 
them taken together, are made the condition of justification in the same 
important sense in which, as we have seen, faith is presented. Except 
80 far as some of them are synonymous with or implied in faith, they 
may all exist without justification, or justification may take place in the 
absence of any or all of them. 

III. We proceed, in the last place, to consider some of the leading 
objections to the doctrine of justification by faith only. They may all, 
so far as we consider them deserving any notice, be embraced in two : — 
first, it is objected to this doctrine, that the Scriptures teach justifica- 
tion by evangelical obedience ; secondly, it is said that the Scriptures 
teach justification by baptism. These two leading objections we will 
now briefly consider. 

1. Firsts it is objected that the doctrine of justification by faith only, 
is inconsistent with what the Scriptures teach in reference to justification 
by evangelical obedience. 

That we may perceive the true force of this objection, we here observe* 
that the word justify is sometimes used in Scripture in relation to that 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation which shall be awarded to every 
man at the day of judgment. In this sense it is used by our Saviour 
in Matt. xii. 37. " For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by tky 
words thou shalt be condemned." This justification is in a certain sense 
by works ; for " words " in the text denote the entire actions; but this 
is not by the merit of works, but only implies that we are justified by 
the evidence of our works, or that we are to be rewarded, as the Scrip- 
tures repeatedly declare, " according to our works." So that we remark, 
in reference to this justification, 1. It is not by works on the ground of 
merit, but only by the evidence or measure of works. 2. These works 
themselves are not contemplated in the abstract, but only as connected with 
and growing out of evangelical faith. 3. This justification is entirely a 
distinct and separate thing from the justification in question. The justifi- 
cation generally spoken of in the Scriptures, of which St. Paul treats so 
largely in the letters to the Romans and to the Gktlatians, and which we 
have presented as being by faith only, means pardon for the guilt of past 
sin bestowed upon the believer the moment he believes. Hence, it is 
apparent that anything affirmed in reference to justification at the day 
of judgment, can have no bearing on the subject in hand. 

4 
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Tbe Scripture mainly relied upon in defence of justification by works 
of evangelical obedience, in opposition to justification by faith only, is the 
Epistle of St. James. To this, we will, for a few moments, direct our 
attention. Some have rashly concluded that St. James, on the subject 
of justification, contradicts St. Paul. Under this view, Luther rejected 
the Epistle of James from the canon of Scripture, calling it " an epistle 
of straw." The great body of the church have not, however, doubted its 
authority ; and many diflferent plans have been presented to reconcile the 
seeming contradictions of the two apostles. To enter extensively into 
the controversy which has been connected with this subject, would be 
tedious, and we think unnecessary. All that seems to be required is, to 
show that St. James does not contradict what we have seen to be so 
clearly taught by St. Paul, and so fully set forth in the Scriptures. This, 
we think, will not be difficult to evince. The contradiction supposed be- 
tween the two apostles respects what they have written in reference to 
tbe justification of Abraham. That there can be no discrepancy between 
them, we think will be evident from the following considerations. 

(1.) They do not refer to the same event. St Paul speaks of the jus- 
tification of Abraham when the promise of the seed was made to him 
before the birth of Isaac ; St. James speaks of the justification of Abra- 
ham when " he ofifered Isaac his son upon the altar." The two justifi- 
cations were so far from being the same, that they stand in history about 
twenty-five years asunder. Hence, whatever St. James may say, he 
cannot contradict St. Paul, as they speak of entirely different transac- 
tions. 

(2.) The two apostles do not speak of the same faith; — they do not 
use the term in the same sense. St. Paul speaks of that faith which 
confides or trusts in the merits of Christ for salvation ; which '* works 
by love and purifies the heart;" which implies ** believing with the heart 
unto righteousness;" in a word, he speaks of a living, active, powerful, 
evangelical faith. St. James speaks of a " dead " faith, a faith which is 
** alone," a mere assent of the understanding ; such a faith as the 
" devils" possessed. So far from St. Paul affirming that we are justi- 
fied by such a faith as this, he said not one word in reference to such 
faith. The faith of which he spoke is never " alone," though it alone 
justifies. Hence it is manifest, that, when St. James asks the question, 
** Can faith save him ? " he does not mean the same faith spoken of by 
Paul when he affirms that " we are justified by faith ;" consequently, 
there can be no contradiction between them. 

(3.) The two apostles do not use the term justification in the same 
cense. That St. Paul uses the term as synonymous with pardon, or the 
lemission of sins^ has been abundantly proved. That St. James does 
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not use the term in this sense, is evident from the case of Abraham 
appealed to for illustration. In the fifteenth chapter of Grenesis, where 
Moses records the transaction referred to by St. Paul, he declares that 
** he (Abraham) believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for right- 
eousness." Now, if we understand St. James to affirm that Abraham 
was not pardoned till years afterward, when he ofifered Isaac upon the 
altar, we make him contradict both Paul and Moses, and we may set 
ourselves to reconciling him with the latter as well as the former. But 
surely this view cannot be maintained. Hence we conclude, that the 
two apostles could not use the term justification in the same sense. St. 
James, by the term, can only mean that the iaith of Abraham was man- 
ifested or proved to be genuine ; his works were a manifestion or evi- 
dence of his former justification by faith ; or they may be taken as a 
proof that he had not forfeited his justification by apostasy. So that, in 
this accommodated sense of the term, the only sense consistent with the 
history of the case, and a sense not at all used by St. Paul, Abraham 
was said, by James, to be justified " by works." Hence we conclude, 
that, when St. James says, " Ye see, then, how that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only," he does not refer to the some kind of 
justification of which St. Paul treats ; consequently, there can be no con- 
tradiction between them. As this is the main reliance of the advocates 
for justification by evangelical obedience in opposition to the doctrine 
<>f justification by faith only, and as we find here nothing irreconcila- 
ble with the view of the doctrine which we have advocated, we deem it 
unnecessary to pursue this subject further. 

2. In the last place, we notice the objection, that the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith only is inconsistent with what the Scriptures teach 
concerning justification or remission of sins by baptism. 

If, by such as urge the above objection, the meaning be, merely that 
baptism is a means of grace, which, like hearing the word, prayer, and 
various other means, should be used sincerely, in reference to, or as 
helps to, the exercise of evangelical faith, there can be no controversy ; 
for all this is freely admitted. But if the meaning be that baptism is 
the condition of justification in such sense as we have shown faith to 
be, — that is, that it is a condition in such sense that none can be justified 
or have their sins remitted without it, and that all who are baptized are 
that moment justified, — if this be the meaning, then do we most explic- 
itly repudiate the notion, as being unscriptural and pernicious. 

Again ; if it be contended that faith and baptism united are the con- 
dition of justification, in the sense above defined, this modification of the 
subject we consider equally unscriptural and pernicious with the one 
above named. The first view presented, which admits baptism, like the 
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hearing of the gospel or prayer, to be a condition as a means of grace, 
being, in no sense, incompatible with the view presented of justification 
by faith only, we presume cannot be the sense in which the abettors 
of this objection understand the subject. The two latter views, that is, 
first, that baptism, or second, that faith and baptism united, are the con- 
dition of justification in the sense in which we have defined faith to be, 
must be considered as embracing the meaning of the objectors. We 
shall therefore endeavor to consider the claims of both these notions, in 
view of Scripture and reason. This much we would here premise, 
that, as we have already shown from numerous and explicit declarations 
of Scripture that faith is the absolute and indispensable condition of 
justification, and as we have also shown that to suppose two such con- 
ditions involves a contradiction, it will necessarily follow, that, if the 
Scriptures do authorize the view of the objectors, as just defined, the 
Book of God must be charged with self-contradiction. But we rejoice 
to believe that a brief examination of the Scriptures relied upon by the 
abettors of the objection in question, will discover to us that we need 
have no such apprehension. 

Those who make baptism the only appointed means of remission 
rely almost exclusively upon the following passages: — Acts ii. 38. 
" Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins ; and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost." Acts xxii. 16. "And now, 
why tarriest thou ? Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord." 1 Peter iii. 21. " The like figure 
whereunto, even baptism, doth now save us, (not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards 
God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ." I think it will be admitted 
by all intelligent and candid persons, that, when a passage of Scripture 
is susceptible of two difierent constructions, the one perfectly consis- 
tent with all other Scriptures, and the other irreconcilable with a num- 
ber of plain declarations of Scripture, the former interpretation should 
be adopted. Taking this rule of interpretation, which we think none 
can oppose, as the basis of our reasoning, we would now consider the 
above texts. 

(1.) We will show that they may, without violence, be construed so 
as not to conflict with the doctrine of justification by faith only, as we 
have defined and endeavored to establish it. 

(2.) We shall show the violence to many plain declarations of the 
Bible which the construction required by the objectors in question 
would involve. 
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(1.) Then we inquire, how can these passages be explained in acoofd- 
ance with our views of justification by fiuth only ? 

First, in reference to the words of Peter, in the second chapter of the 
Acts, we remark, that the ** remission of sins," it is true, is here prom- 
ised in connection with baptism. But, we ask, is it not in connection 
with something more than baptism, both expressed and implied ? The 
words are, ** repent, and be baptized." Here repentance is expressed, 
and faith is evidently implied, as being connected with repentance. If 
we deny this, we admit that sins may be remitted without fifidth, 
and contradict the whole tenor of Scripture ; if we admit this, then 
we admit that these persons may have been justified by fJEuth only. 
Baptism is a sign or emblem of the cleansing of the soul, and all 
who faithfully use the sign have here the promise of the thing sig^ 
nified ; but can any say that this is absolutely connected with the sign, 
whether it be faithfully used or not ? We think this can scarcely be 
contended for ; and if so, then it follows that baptism b not the essen- 
tial condition in the case, but the faith with which it was required to be 
used. They are commanded to ** repent and be baptized, bi^ m order 
to the remission of sins," that is, to use these means with reference to 
the end in view, which will certainly accompany the means when used 
in faith ; but, at the same time, the faith implied as connected with, or 
as being obtained in, the use of the means, is the availing condition, as 
it alone can apprehend the merits of that " blood, without the shedding 
of which there can be no remission." But that faith was here con- 
nected with the use of the means, and that it, and not baptism, nor yet 
baptism and faith taken together, was the real condition through which 
the spiritual blessing promised was communicated, we are not left to 
conclude by mere inference. The same apostle who here gave the 
command to " repent and be baptized," promising " remission of sins," 
and ** the gift of the Holy Ghost," refers to this matter in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts, and testifies, (speaking of the Gentiles,) that God 
gave *^ them the Holy Ghost even as he did unto us, (the Jews,) and put 
no difference between us (Jews at Pentecost) and them, (the Gentiles,) 
purifying their hearts by faith" Now, as justification, or ** remission of 
sins," is inseparably connected with the purification of the heart spoken 
of, we have the direct testimony of Peter himself, that these Jews at 
Pentecost were justified, not by baptism, but " by faith." 

The same mode of explanation which we have above presented will 
equally apply to the next passage ; — the words of Ananias to Saul, 
Acts xxii. 16. ** Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
on the name of the Lord" Here baptism is not alone, but is connected 
with '* calling on the name of the Lord," which is used here, as in the 
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Scriptures frequently, as another expression for evangelical faith. This 
same person who was here commanded to " wash away his sins, calling 
on the name of the Lord," affirms, in the tenth chapter to the Romans, 
that '' whosoever shall caU on the name of the Lordj shall be sat)ed.** It 
is beyond controversy that this implied ^at^A, and, therefore, the passage 
in question, so far from disproving the doctrine of justification by faith, 
is no inconsiderable evidence in its favor. 

The last text we proposed to examine in this connection, is 1 Peter 
iii. 21. " The like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save 
us," ice. Here it may be sufficient to observe, that the apostle, as if by 
special design to guard us against the notion which we are now opposing, 
takes special pains, by the use of parenthesis, to define the sense in 
which he uses the word baptism. " Not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh ;" that is, it is not the external rite of washing the body with 
water that " saves us ;" but it is " the answer of a good conscience 
towards God ;" — that is, it is the internal baptism, or purification of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit through faiths (which alone could impart a 
"good conscience,") that "doth now save us." We think, from what 
we have now presented, it will be manifest to the unprejudiced mind, 
that the texts adduced may be construed, without violence, in consis- 
tency with the doctrine of justification by faith only. 

We conclude the present lecture by presenting a few of the difficul- 
ties which are necessarily involved in the notion that baptism, or even 
baptism in connection with faith, is the condition of justification. 

1. If baptism be the prescribed and only means of justification or 
pardon, then it will follow, either that the ordinance must be repeated 
in order to forgiveness, every time the baptized person subsequently 
commits sin, or that there are two difierent methods of justification. 
The former is contrary to the practice of the apostolic as well as all 
modem churches ; the latter is contrary to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, which recognizes but one " sacrifice for sin," and but one mode of 
access to that sacrifice. 

2. This scheme of justification leaves us without any evidence that the 
apostles themselves were ever justified ; for, although they were com- 
missioned to preach the gospel, and to baptize the nations, there is no 
proof that they themselves ever were baptized under the gospel economy. 
If it be said that they baptized each other, we reply, this is assertion 
without proof; but were we to admit the fact, some one of them must 
have been the first, and, consequently, he must have administered the 
ordinance while he himself was under condemnation. 

3. This scheme, which inseparably connects the remission of sins 
with baptism, either implies that God saves the heathen without the 
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^* remissioa of sins " at all, or that none of them can be saved* 
position is repugnant to Scripture. 

4 This scheme of justification is contrary to the Scripture history. 
Christ, when here upon earth, said to various individuals, " Thy sins 
are forgiven, go in peace and sin no more ;" and to the thief on the cross, 
ne said, ** To-day shall thou be with me in paradise." In these cases 
two things are certain : 1. There was real *' remission of sins ;" for so it 
is either undeniably implied, or expressly declared. 2. There was no 
baptism, nor any other work of obedience ; but the simple exercise of 
faith. The language of the great Teacher was, " Be it according to thy 
faith." " Thy faith hath saved thee." Or, " To-day shah thou be with 
me in paradise." There is not one word in reference to baptism* Indeed, 
it is undeniable that there was no such thing. 

Again ; while Peter was preaching in the house of Cornelius, (Acts 
X.,) and declaring " that whosoever bdieveth in him shall receive remis* 
sion of sins," the Holy Ghost fell on the people, and they " magni6ed 
God." Now, that this implied the renewing influence of the Spirit, as 
well as miraculous gifts, is evident from the fact that they were immedi- 
ately admitted to church fellowship, not as having the promise of remis- 
sion in baptism which was proposed, but they were recommended to 
baptism on the ground of what they had already received. If we say 
that they did not receive the " remission of sins" previous to baptism, 
then we admit that the Holy Ghost came upon them, and they were 
recommended by the apostle for church communion in consequence 
thereof, while they were in a state of guilt and condenmation ; and, 
moreover, that Peter commanded them to be baptized, (although as Gen- 
tiles they of all persons the most needed full instruction,) without one 
word, so far as the narrative shows, on the subject of the " remission of 
sins," as connected with that baptism. If we say that they received 
" remission of sins" previous to baptism, then the point in controversy is 
fairly surrendered. Nor can this be evaded by saying that this was the 
first introduction of the gospel among the Gentiles. What if it was? 
Unless it can be proved that God designed to make the plan of salvation 
different among the Gentiles in its commencement from what it was to be 
in its progress, the fact of its being the commencement of the gospel with 
them cannot affect the question before us in the least. To say that this 
case was an exception to the general rule, and that the case on the day 
of Pentecost was the true model of God's regular method of justification, 
is perfectly gratuitous. It is a human invention ; a fiction of our own, 
without a word or syllable of Scripture for its support Why not say 
that the case at Pentecost was the exception, and this, in the house of 
Cornelius, the regular plan ? If we may make laws, and exceptions to 
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laws, in the kingdom of Christ, at pleasure, the latter would seem rather 
the more plausible of the two, especially as the Christian church has 
hitherto been mainly composed of Gentile converts. 

The truth is, baptism, like dther means of grace, may either precede 
or follow the act of faith which justifies. Faith being the great and only 
indispensable condition of pardon, and as it may be exercised either 
before or after, or even in the act of baptism, there is, on this hypothesis, 
no difficulty in harmonizing the two cases under consideration. But by 
the scheme of baptismal justification, as presented above, they are per- 
fectly irreconcilable. 

5. But the crowning objection to the whole scheme is its direct oppo- 
sition to the general tenor of the Scriptures. If we admit it, we must 
directly contradict a vast number of plain declarations of the inspired 
Record, and render a good portion of the Bible absurd and ridiculous. 
This may soon be made manifest. 

(1.) The Scriptures everywhere represent justification, or the forgive- 
ness of sins, as the proper work of God ; and nowhere is it presented as 
a work of man, either as the prime or constituted agent. When the 
Great Jehovah proclaimed, under circumstances of the deepest solemnity, 
his character to Moses, one of its essential properties was declared to be 
the prerogative of " forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin." When 
the Jews exhibited against the Son of G^d the foul charge of blasphemy, 
their principal specification was, that he had said to the paralytic, '* Thy 
sins are forgiven thee :" this is blasphemy, exclaimed the Jews ; for 
" Who can forgive sins but God ? " and St. Paul declares, " It is God that 
justifieth." Now, if baptism be the act which justifies, and which inva- 
riably remits sin, does it not follow that the administrator of the ordi- 
nance is the agent in justification ? And thus this doctrine is closely 
allied to the papal absurdity of remission by the priest. 

(2.) The Scriptures everywhere represent that justification by works is 
impossible ; but if we are justified by baptism, since it is undeniable that 
it is, in the proper sense, a work, it follows that the word of God 
expressly contradicts itself; for the apostle declares *' that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the law.** 

(3.) If baptism he the essential and invariable condition of pardon, how 
can those Scriptures be true which represent that salvation is possible to 
all men who have not squandered their day of gracious visitation ; and 
that, not at some future period, but immediately, without any delay, 
except what arises from the state of the sinner's heart ? That such is 
the general tenor of Scripture, we think will not be denied. Upon the 
supposition that faith is the grand essential condition, we perceive at 
once its perfect adaptation to all circumstances and conditions ; to all 
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climates and to all places. Neither cold, nor drought, nor time, 
place, nor disease, nor prison, wliich may frequently preclude the poni- 
bility of baptism, and consequendy the possibility of salvation, according 
to the theory of remission which we now expose, can insuperably obstruct 
the salvation of any man, on the principle of justification by fiuth. 

6. Lastly, if the system of justification against which we have been 
speaking be admitted, then it will follow, that, in all places where justifi- 
cation or salvation is spoken of, and anything mentioned as the condition 
thereof, the specified condition may be omitted, and baptism substituted 
for it, in consistency with the gospel scheme. Apply this rule to the 
following Scriptures, and let any intelligent and sober person determine 
whether, as Baxter has expressed it, *' the word of God" ought to be thus 
*' audaciously corrected.** " He that hdieveth not shall be damned.** " He 
that bdieveth on him is not condemned ; but he that beUeveth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God." Now, if baptism be the absolute and ess^itial 
condition of salvation, it necessarily follows that without violence it may 
be here substituted for faith ; then the passages would read thus : — " He 
that is not baptized shall be damned." *' He that is baptized in his name 
is Tuot condemned ; but he that is not baptized in his name is condemned 
already, because he hath not been baptized in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God.'* The above is%sufHcient to show how ridiculous 
such a paraphrase would render the word of God. Many such passages 
might be quoted, in which, to substitute baptism for faith, would be noth- 
ing better than trifling with the sacred word. 

We consider it needless to pursue the subject further. We think we 
have shown clearly that there can, in the very nature of the subject, be 
but one absolute and invariable condition of justification. And we think 
it must be obvious, from what has been presented, what that condition is. 
Baptism it cannot be ; for there is not one text in the Bible which attrib- 
utes it to that ordinance alone. It is attributed to baptism, to repent- 
ance, to conversion, to prayer, and various other things, in connection 
with faith ; but never to any one of them, nor to all of them taken together, 
in the absence of faith. On the other hand, there are near a hundred 
plain passages of Scripture that attribute salvation or justification (which 
mutually imply each other) to faith, as the only essential condition. We 
therefore close, by repeating, as the conclusion of this investigation, the 
following declaration : — Justification is by faith only, in siLch sense that 
none can be justified without faith, and all who have it are justified. 
Or, in the Vords of the Methodist Discipline, (9 Article,) ** That we are 
justified by faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort.*' 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

REGENERATION. 

The divinity of the Bible is a beautiful and harmonious system, cod* 
sisting of a variety of important principles, closely connected and mutually 
dependent upon each other. As the malformation of a single wheel 
would derange all the parts of a complicated piece of machinery, so a 
radical error in relation to one important doctrine generally extends its 
influence throughout the entire gospel system. This truth is nowhere 
more manifest than in connection with the subject now to be considered. 
Regeneration is a grand focal point, occupying a central position in the- 
ology. Here all the important doctrines of the gospel meet; and any 
radical error in the theories of men may generally be detected. For it 
may well be said, that whoever is sound in his entire view of the doc- 
trine of regeneration, cannot be seriously erroneous in any essential doc- 
trine of salvation ; but, on the other hand, a radical error in this doctrine 
will not only extend its influence to almost every leading doctrine of 
Christ'.anity, but it will endanger the salvation of the soul. All this 
will be obvious when it is reflected that regeneration implies what is 
commonly understood by experimental religion. It contemplates that 
vital change in the moral character which constitutes the distinctive 
characteristic of the Christian, and which alone can give title to heaven 
hereafter. He who holds not the essential truth here, errs where error 
may be tremendously fatal ; but he whose theory, experience and life, 
accord with the orthodox views of regeneration, may embrace in his sys- 
tem of theology much " wood, hay, and stubble," which shall be burned, 
" yet he himself shall be saved." In reference to this point especially, 
every serious inquirer after salvation should prayerfully " search the 
Scriptures," in constant remembrance of the Divine monition, " He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." But he that not only fatally errs on 
this subject, but "teaches men" to follow him, — "It were belter for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in 
the midst of the sea." May the Spirit of Truth enlighten our under- 
standings, that on this important subject we may have correct thoughts 
and speak right words ! 

I. We inquire what is implied in regejteratum ? This word occora 
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bat twice in the New Testament ; — Matt. xix. 28, and Titus iii. 5. In 
the first mentioned place, the Greek word is naXiYYeysaia, which signifies , 
reproduction^ restoration^ or renovation. In Titus, the word is the same,/ 
only varying in case, and has the same import. Although the sam< 
word, having the same general import, is used in both places, yet, th< 
learned have generally agreed that it does not imply, in both cases, a\ 
renovation of the same kind. 

In Matthew, our Saviour says to the apostles, " Ye which have fol- 
lowed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.*' The sense of this passage is materially affected 
by the punctuation. Whitby, Benson, Wesley, Clarke, Watson, and the 
learned commentators, with few exceptions, so far as we have examined, 
connect the clause, " in the regeneration," with what follows. But even 
then, they difier in the application. Some understand " the regenera- 
tion '* to refer to the millennial state ; others, to the general resurrection 
and day of judgment ; but others, we think, with more propriety, refer it 
to the perfected gospel dispensation. This, then, being adopted as the 
most consistent interpretation of the passage, it follows that '* regenera* 
tion." in this place, has no reference to the change of personal character) 
constituting an individual a son of God, but a change in the state off 
things; — a renovation of the church, implying the dissolution of the old, 
and the establishment of the new, dispensation. 

The passage in Titus reads as follows: — "Not by works of right-( 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration^ and renewing of the Holy Ghost." Here, 
as most commentators think, " washing of regeneration" refers to the 
rite of baptism ; but not to the external rite alone, or even mainly. The 
word " washing" more properly refers to the rite, and " regeneration" to 
the moral change signified thereby. So constantly was the thing signi- 
fied present in the minds of the primitive Christians when they contem- 
plated the sign, that they might, without danger of misapprehension, 
only mention the one, when both were evidently implied. But that 
" regeneration," in this place, implies the renewing of the heart, appears 
obvious from the succeeding clause, " and renewing of the Holy Ghost," 
which is intimately connected with, and exegetical of, what precedes. 
Hence we conclude, that, in this passage, the term " regeneration " is 
applied to that moral renovation of character which constitutes an indi-/ 
vidual a child of God and an heir of eternal life. 

So general has been the use of the term regeneration, as expressive of 
the moral change above mentioned, by theologians in all ages of the 
church, that, even if the word itself were not found in Scripture, there 
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could be no impropriety in its use, as its agreed sense is clearly and 
repeatedly expressed by various other terms. Thus it is caUed a " pa«* 
ing from death unto life;" — a being "bom again;'* — "bom of the 
Spirit ;" — " bom of God ;'* — being " in Christ ;" — "a new creature ;• 
— " created anew," &c. When, therefore, we speak of " regeneratioo," 
we mean that change in man expressed in Scripture by such terms as 
we have just quoted. Our present inquiry is to ascertain what that 
change implies. 

1. It does not mean a mere conversion from infidelity to a kistorieal 
belief of the facts^ and a theoretical belief of the tnUhs^ of the goepeL 
Regeneration presupposes, but does not consist in, mere orthodox Tiewi 
in religion. A person may understand and believe, theoretically, the 
doctrines of the gospel, and yet be an utter stranger to experimental and 
practical godliness ; and, consequently, in a state of alienation from Grod» 
and exposure to his wrath and righteous indignation. 

2. It does not consist in mere morality or external reformation, This» 
likewise, regeneration requires, but all this may exist while the heart is 
unrenewed, and the soul under condemnation. 

3. It does not mean a mere external profession of religion, God has 
instituted his church in the world, and Commanded that there should be 
" added unto the church daily" such as embrace the gospel by faith ; 
but, in every age, there have been a portion of spurious disciples; — per- 
sons either deceived themselves, or wickedly deceiving others. "All are 
not Israel that are of Israel;" the "tares and the wheat" still "grow 
together ;" and in the pale of the visible church are embraced many who 
know nothing of the spirituality of religion. 

4. Nor does it imply a mere observance of all the forms^ ordinances^ 
and external dtUies of religion. Had this been all that was required, 
then the Pharisees would have been acceptable worshippers, and Saul 
of Tarsus might have pleaded the righteousness of the law. But it is 
" not every one that saith Lord, Lord, that shall enter into the kingdom ;" 
nor he that merely performs the external duties of religion ; but such as 
are Christians in heart, " delighting in the law of God after the inward 
man," and having " the power" as well as " the form of godliness." 

5. Regeneration does not imply new faculties of either body or souL 
These have become deranged and contaminated by the fall, but not anni- 
hilated. The ungodly have eyes and ears to read and hear the word of 
God, as well as believers. And they likewise have all the faculties of 
the soul necessary for the eJKTcise of every spiritual grace. Religion 
imparts no new faculty, but only regulates and purifies those that already 
exist. 

But we now inquire, positively, what regeneration does imply. 
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1. Regeneration may be defined to be a radical change in the moral 
ekaracter,fram the love^ practice ^ and dominion of sin, to the love ofGodf 
mnd to the internal exercise and external practice of holiness. Or, as 
Mr. Watson expresses it, it is ** Deliverance from the bondage of sin, and 
the power and the will to do all things which are pleasing to God, both 
88 to inward habits and outward acts." 

The above de6nition, it will readily appear, is sustained by the follow- 
ing passages: — 1 John iii. 9. "Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him ; and he cannot sin, because 
he is bom of God.*' Rom. vi. 14. " For sin shall not have dominion 
over you : for ye are not under the law, but under grace." 18th verse. 
•* Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteous- 
ness." 22d verse. " But now being made free from sin, and become 
servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness; and the end everlast- 
ing life." The native state of the heart is haired to God. " The carnal 
mind," that is, the unrenewed sinful nature, is " enmity against God ; 
far it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So, then, 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God." It is only Divine grace, 
legenerating the soul, that can slay this enmity, " turn back our nature*s 
iBpid tide," and cause the affections of the soul to flow out after God and 
heavenly objects. The apostle John says, " Every one that loveth is 
bom of God, and knoweth God ;" and " He that loveth not knoweth not 
€k>d." And again, " We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren ;" and further, " This is the love of 
GU)d that we keep his commandments," and " Every one which doeth 
righteousness is born of him." 

From the Scriptures adduced, we may learn, 1. An unregencrate soul 
can neither love nor obey God while in that state. 2. Every regener- 
ated soul loves God supremely, loves the people of God sincerely and 
afibctionately, and engages willingly and heartily in the service of God, 
by obeying his commandments. 

2. Regeneration stands closely connected toith, htU is distinct from, 
justification and adoption, 

Mr. Wesley says, in his sermon on " the new birth," that justification 
" relates to that great work which God does for us, in forgiving our 
sins ;" and that regeneration " relates to the great work which God does 
in us, in renewing our fallen nature." " In order of time, neither of 
these is before the other ; in the moment we are justified by the grace 
of God, through the redemption that is in Jesus, we are also * bom of 
the Spirit ;' but in order of thinking, as it is termed, justification precedes 
the new birth. We first conceive his wrath to be turned away, and then 
his Spirit to work in our hearts." 
22 
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In reference to regeneration, justification, and adoption, Mr. Wataon 
observes, *' They occur at the same time, and they all enter into the 
experience of the same person ; so that no man is justified without being 
regenerated and adopted, and no man is regenerated and made a son of 
God, who is not justified. Whenever they are mentioned in Scripture, 
ihey, therefore, involve and imply each other ; a remark which may 
preserve us from some errors. Thus, with respect to our heirship, and 
consequent title to eternal life, in Titus iii. 7, it is grounded upon our 
justification. * For we are justified by his grace, that we should be 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life.' In 1 Pet. i. 3, it is con- 
nected with our regeneration. * Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten 
us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance,* &c. Again ; in Rom. viii. 17, it is grounded 
upon our adoption — *If children, then heirs.' These passages are a 
sufficient proof that justification, regeneration, and adoption, are not dis- 
tinct and difiercnt titles, but constitute one and the same title, through 
the gift of God in Christ, to the heavenly inheritance." — (Theological 
Institutes.) 

II. We now inquire^ how is the blessing of regeneration attained f 
By what is the great change which it implies produced ? Upon thb 
important subject there are three leading theories. 

1. The first theory is, that this change is effected by the direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and that the mind of man is perfectly passive 
therein. 

2. The second is what may be styled the theory of self-conversion. 
It allows no direct Divine influence, but maintains that the truth acts 
upon the mind by way of moral suasion, and through it alone the sinner 
submits to the plan of salvation, and obeys the Divine command in the 
ordinance of baptism; — and this is said to constitute regeneration. 

3. The third theory occupies middle ground between the two above 
given, and, as we hope to be able to show, is in accordance with the 
Scriptures. It embraces both Divine and human agency as being con- 
cerned in the work. This theory is expressed by Dr. Fisk (see " Cal- 
vinistic Controversy") in the following two propositions : — " 1. The 
work of regeneration is performed by the direct and efficient operations 
of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. 2. The Holy Spirit exerts this 
regenerating power only on conditions, to be first complied with by the 
subject of the change." 

We would now consider each of these theories in order. 
1. The theory which teaches that man is perfectly passive in regen- 
eration is properly the Calvinistic scheme, as the following quotations 
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will evince. In the Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter 10, we 
lead these words: — "This efiectual call b of God*s free and special 
grace alime^ not from anything at all foreseen in man, who is altogether 
passive therein, until, being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
he is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embrace the grace 
offered and conveyed in it" In Buck's " Theological Dictionary," 
under the head of " Regeneration," and in reference to it, we have 
these words : — " The properties of it (regeiieration) are these : 1. It 
is a passive work, and herein it difiers from conversion. In regenera- 
tion we are passive, and receive from God ; in conversion we are active, 
and turn to him. 2. It is an irresistible, or rather an invincible, work 
of God*s grace." 

That the Calvinistic notion is not only that regeneration is a passive 
work, but that it is the first effect of saving grace on the heart, and pre- 
cedes both repentance and faith, will be further evident from the follow- 
mg quotations. The great Chamock, as quoted by Buck, uses these 
words : — *' In regeneration man is wholly passive ; in conversion, he is 
active. The first reviving us is wholly the act of God, without any 
concurrence of the creature ; but after we are revived we do actively 
and voluntarily live in his sight. Regeneration is the motion of God 
in the creature ; conversion is the motion of the creature to God, by 
▼irtue of that first principle ; from this principle all the acts of believ- 
ing, repenting, mortifying, quickening, do spring. In all these a man is 
active; in the other he is merely passive." — (See Buck's Theo. Diet., 
under Conversion ) 

In the works of Thomas Scott, vol. 4, " Saving Faith," part 2, sec. 2, 
we have these words : — " The first effect of the Lord's special love to 
those who are dead in sin and slaves to divers lusts, consists in quick- 
ening and regenerating them ; and they are regenerated that they may 
be justified, by being made capable of believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ." " We are passive in receiving divine life, though it may be 
communicated while we are using the appointed means, or bestowing 
much diligence from natural principles ; but we are active in turning to 
the Lord by true repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. The former 
IB regeneration, the latter conversion." " Regeneration precedes both 
faith and conversion." 

Many more quotations from the most reputable Calvinistic author- 
ities might be added, but we think that the above are sufficient to show 
that we are not misrepresenting the Calvinistic view, in the presenta- 
tion above given. In the refutation of this theory of regeneration, we 
quote from Dr. Fisk as follows : — 

" The notion that the mind is entirely passive in this change, that is, 
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that nothing is done by the subject of it which is preparative or eondl* 
tional, or in any way cooperative in its accomplishment, has been a 
prevailing sentiment in the various modifications of the old CalTinistw 
school. It is not indeed pretended that the mind is inactive either be* 
fore or at the time this renovation is effected by the Holy Spirit. On 
the contrary, it is said that the sinner is resisting with all the power of 
the mind, and with all the obstinacy of the most inveterate enmity, up 
to the very moment and in the very act of regeneration.* So that the 
sinner is regenerated not only without his cooperation, but also in spile 
of his utmost resistance. Hence it is maintained that, but for the irrs- 
sistible influence of the Holy Ghost upon the heart, no sinner would be 
regenerated. 

** 1. One of the leading objections to this view is that it is inseponi* 
biy connected with the doctrine of particular and unconditional election. 
The two reciprocally imply each other, and must therefore stand or fall 
together. But this doctrine of particular and unconditional election has 
been sufficiently refuted, it is hoped ; if so, then the doctrine of passiiF' 
ity and irresistible grace is not true. 

" 2. Another very serious difficulty which this theory of (regenera- 
tion) has to contend with is, that the Scriptures, in numerous passages, 
declare that the Spirit of God may be resisted, grieved, quenched, and 
utterly disregarded; and that the grace of God may be abused, or 
received in vain. The passages to establish these propositions are so 
frequent that I need not stop to point them out. But if this be so, then 
the grace of God and the Spirit of grace are not irresistible. 

"3. It may be yet further objected to this doctrine of the mind's pas- 
sivity in (regeneration,) that it is a virtual denial of all gracious inflH- 
cnce upon the heart before regeneration. It has been shown that man 
is not able to comply with the conditions of salvation without grace, 
and that the gracious influences of the Divine Spirit are given to every 
sinner previous to regeneration. But there would be no necessity for 
this, and no consistency in it, if there are no conditions and no coopera- 
tion on the part of the sinner in the process of the new birth. Hence 
the advocates of this doctrine very consistently maintain that the first 
act of grace upon the heart of the sinner is that which regenerates him. 
Since then this theory conflicts A\'ith the Bible doctrine of a gracious 
influence anterior to regeneration, it cannot be admitted. 

" 4. This theory of regeneration removes all conditions on the part 
of the sinner to the removal of the power and guilt of sin. It teaches 

* As Dr. Fisk ases ** converBion " as synonymous with regeneration^ we have geDerally 
substituted regeneration^ as a term more definite, and less liable to be misunderstood. 
The doctor's remarks only apply to amver$ion in the tense o{ regeneration* 
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that if the sinner should do anything acceptahle to God, as a condition 
to his regeneration, it would imply he did not need regenerating ; that 
sach an idea, in fact, would be inconsistent with the doctrine of deprav- 
ity, and irreconcilable with the idea of salvation by grace. And this is 
the ground on which the old Calvinists have so repeatedly charged us 
with the denial of the doctrines of grace, and with holding that we may 
be justified by our works. There is something very singular in these 
notions respecting the necessity of unconditional regeneration in order 
that it may be by grace. These same Calvinists tell us that the sinner 
can repent, and ought to repent, and that the Scriptures require it at 
his hand. What! is the sinner able and obliged to do that which 
would destroy the whole economy of grace, which would blot out the 
gospel, and nullify the atonement itself? Ought he to do that which 
would prove him a practical Pelagian and an operative workmonger ? 
b he, indeed, according to Calvinists themselves, required in Scrip- 
ture to do that which would prove Calvinism false, and a conditional 
regeneration true? So it would seem. Put together these two 
dogmas of Calvinism — 1. The sinner is able and ought to repent. 
3. The idea that the sinner does anything toward his regeneration 
destroys the doctrine of depravity and of salvation by grace. I say, put 
these two together, and you have almost all the contradictions of Cal- 
vinism converged to a focus — and, what is most fatal to the system, you 
have the authority of Calvinism itself to prove that every intelligent 
probationer on the earth not only has the ability, but is authoritatively 
required, to give practical demonstration that the system is false ! ! 
What is this but to say, * You can, and you cannot;' — if you do not, 
you will be justly condemned — if you do, you will ruin the gospel sys- 
tem, and yourself with it ? When such glaring paradoxes appear, there 
must be something materially wrong in at least some parts of the system. 
** 5. But the inconsistency is not its only, and certainly not its most 
injurious, characteristic. In the same proportion as men are made to 
believe that there are no conditions on their part to their regeneration, 
they will be likely to fall into one of the two extremes of carelessness 
or despair; either of which, persisted in, would be ruinous. I cannot 
doubt but that, in this way, tens of thousands have been ruined. We 
should infer that such would be the result of the doctrine from only 
understanding its character; and I am fully satisfied, that, in my own 
personal acquaintance, I have met with hundreds who have been lulled 
in the cradle of Antinomianism on the one hand, or paralyzed with 
despair on the other, by this same doctrine of passive, unconditional regen- 
eration. Calvinists, it is true, tell us this is the abuse of the doctrine ; 
but it appears to me to be the legitimate fruit What else could we 
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expect ? A man might as well attempt to dethrone the Mediator as Id 
do anything toward his own regeneration. Teach this, and careless- 
ness ensues; Antinomian feelings will follow; — or if you arouse the 
mind by the curse of the law, and by the fearful doom that awaits the 
unregenerate, what can he do ? Nothing ! Hell rises from beneath to 
meet him, but he can do nothing. He looks until he is excited to 
phrenzy, from which he very probably passes over to raving madness, 
or settles down into a state of gloomy despair. 

" 6. Another very decisive objection to this doctrine is the frequent, 
and I may say uniform, language of Scripture. The Scriptures require 
us to seek, ask, knock, come to Christ, look unto God, repent, believe, 
open the door of the heart, receive Christ, &c. No one can fail to 
notice how these instructions are sprinkled over the whole volume of 
revelation. And, what is specially in point here, all these are spoken 
of, and urged upon us, as conditions of blessings that shall follow, — even 
the blessings of salvation, of regeneration, — and as conditions too, with- 
out which we cannot expect these blessings. Take one passage of 
many : — * As many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name.' If any one 
doubts whether * becoming the sons of God,' as expressed in this text, 
means regeneration, the next verse will settle it. * Which were homy 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.' — John i. 12, 13. The latter verse I may have occasion to 
remark upon hereafter ; it is quoted here to show that the new birth is 
undoubtedly the subject here spoken of. And we are here expressly 
taught, in language that will bear no other interpretation, that receiving 
Christ and believing on his name are the conditions of regeneration. 
If there were no other passage in the Bible to direct our minds on 
this subject, this plain, unequivocal text ought to be decisive. But the 
truth is, this is the uniform language of Scripture. And are there any 
passages against these ? any that say we cannot come, cannot believe, 
seek, &c. ? or any that say this work of personal regeneration is per- 
formed independent of conditions? I know of none which w^ill not 
fairly admit of a different construction. We are often met with this 
passage : — * It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that rurmeth, but 
of God that showeth mercy.* See Rom. ix. 16. But whoever inter- 
preteth this of personal and individual regeneration, can hardly have 
examined the passage carefully and candidly. But we are told, again, 
it is God that renews the heart ; and if it is his work, it is not the work 
of the sinner. I g^rant this ; this is the very sentiment I mean to main- 
tain; but then there may be conditions, — there are conditions, — or 
else we should not hear the psahnist praying for this, io language tbtt 
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has been preserycd for the edification of all subsequent generations* 
* Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.* 
'This is a practical comment on Christ's conditional salvation, * Ask and 
ye shall receive.' Since, then, this doctrine of passive unconditional 
regeneration implies unconditional election — since it is in opposition to 
those Scriptures which teach that the Spirit and grace of God may be 
resisted and received in vain — since it is a virtual denial of all gracious 
influences upon the heart before regeneration — since it leads the abettors 
of the theory into gross contradictions by their endeavors to reconcile the 
can and the cannot of their system — since its practical tendency is to 
make sinners careless, or drive them to despair — and, finally, since it 
eontradiets that numerous class of Scriptures, some of which are very 
unequivocal, that predicate the blessings of regeneration and justification 
upon certain preparatory and conditional acts of the sinner — therefore, 
we conclude that this theory cannot be true." — (" Calvinistic Contro- 
versy.") 

2. The second theory of regeneration is that which rejects from this 
work all direct influence of the Holy Spirit, and attributes the entire 
change to a mere intellectual process, by which the truth of the gospel 
18 accredited, and an external obedience rendered to the rite of baptism. 
As the advocates of some modification of this theory, we may set down 
Socinians, Arians, Unitarians, some of the new school Presbyterians of 
the United States, and the Rationalists of Germany. These several 
parties have difiTered considerably among themselves on this subject. 
Some have confined the work of regeneration entirely to the mental 
^>eration, and taught that the new birth means only the change of the 
mind and disposition of the soul produced by the force of truth, accord- 
ing to the principles of moral suasion; others have contended that an 
individual cannot be regenerated till submission to the rite of baptism is 
added to the mental operation above specified. But they have all agreed 
in rejecting the direct operation of the Spirit from any agency in this 
work. 

(1.) The first leading objection to this theory is, that it is unphHosopki" 
eal. It involves what seems to be irreconcilable with the nature of 
things. To avoid misapprehension, and cut oflf a common method of 
evasion, we would here remark, that the advocates of this theory have 
been far from admitting that they reject the operation of the Spirit, in 
the accomplishment of this great work. Indeed, they have represented 
it as exceedingly unjust; — as gross misrepresentation, and intolerant 
persecution, that they should be so charged. But all this brandishing 
about the operations of the Spirit — persecution, &c., is nothing but a 
ruse, by which to evade the subject. When they are charged with 
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denying the ** operations of the Spirit," a definite and commonly onder- 
8tood meaning is attached to that phrase. Hence, to frame a difTerent 
meaning for it, and then to raise the cry of misrepresentation and perse- 
cution, because they are charged with rejecting a doctrine which they 
admit, is nothing but an evasion of the subject. When they acknowl- 
edge the operations of the Spirit, they mean, by that phrase, something 
entirely difierent from what it implies when they are charged with deny- 
ing it. Therefore, it is evident that if the thing which they are charged 
with denying is not the same thing which they acknowledge, they have 
not met, but merely evaded, the charge. 

By the " operations of the Spirit," the advocates for this theory merely 
mean that the sacred penmen were inspired by the Spirit to write the 
Scriptures, and endued with the power of working miracles for their 
confirmation ; and that this word, thus originally inspired and confirmed, 
now operates on the minds of men so as to produce regeneration, with- 
out any further influence of the Spirit than what is thus indirectly 
exerted through the written word. Yet they contend, that because the 
Spirit originally inspired the word, all the influence of the word results 
from that original opemtion of the Spirit. Whereas, the opposers of 
this theory, by the operation of the Spirit in regeneration, mean a direct 
exertion of influence by the Spirit on the heart of the sinner. 

To render these two different views more clearly distinct, we may um 
a figure of illustration. Thus, the Divine influence, which the advocates 
of this theory admit, resembles the influence of the skill and ingenuity 
of an artist, when he forms a complicated piece of machinery, such, for 
instance, as a clock or a watch. The well arranged parts of the machin- 
ery may continue to perform the oflSce assigned them, and the hour may 
be correctly described by the timepiece, even for years after it has passed 
from the hand of the artist. Thus, while the clock or the watch contin- 
ues to run, we still, in an indirect sense, attribute its operation to the skill 
of the workman. Though he may be thousands of miles distant, or 
even slumbering in his grave, we may still say, that his skill and inge- 
nuity are operating through the machinery that he formed. Just in the 
same sense, the theory of regeneration now in question allows the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God. They admit that God by his Spirit established 
the gospel, inspired the word, arranged the system, and set the machine 
to work ; but contend that no further direct energy is needed. The 
Spirit, say they, operates through the word like the skill of the man 
through the watch, and the immediate influence of the Spirit is no more 
essential to the regeneration of the soul, than the immediate presence 
and influence of the artist is indispensable to the operations of the 
machinery. 
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■ On the other hand, the opposers of this theory would illustrate their 
Ticw of Divine influence in regeneration by the figure of " a sword,'* 
which is a passive instrument, only moving as it is moved. Thus, it is 
contended, that, as the sword can only become the instrument of death in 
the hand of the warrior by whom it is wielded, so the word of God can 
only be the instrument of regeneration in the hand, and by the direct 
energy, of the Holy Spirit. According to this view, there is a direct and 
real operation of the Spirit ; but according to the former notion, there is 
DO Divine power exerted at the time; — no real influence of the Spirit 
at all ; but merely a secondary, figurative, or indirect influence. 

From what has been said, we think it will readily appear, that the 
theory under consideration is unphilosophicalt and repugnant to the 
nature of things. It implies an eflect without an adequate cause. Man 
is a being embracing, in his complex character, physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers. These powers, though intimately connected, are really 
distinct in their nature. And a power of a correspondently difierent 
nature is required to eflTect a change in them. To effect a physical 
change, a physical influence is requisite ; to eflect an intellectual change, 
an intellectual process is requisite ; and to eflect a moral change, moral 
power is required. Now, to show that it is impossible, in the very 
nature of things, for regeneration to be eflected by mere intellectual or 
]Aysical influence, it is only necessary to reflect on the real nature of the 
change which regeneration implies. What kind of a change is it ? It 
18 not physical ; no new faculties are imparted to the body. The feeble 
constitution is not rendered robust,' nor the literally lame, or halt, or 
blind, restored to soundness. Were it a change of this kind, there would 
be some philosophy in resorting to physical operations, or applying phys- 
ical influences. Nor is it an intellectual change. No new faculties of 
mind are imparted. The unlettered man is not thereby rendered an 
adept in science, nor the man of naturally feeble intellect exalted to an 
equality in mental power with Locke or Bacon. Were it a change of 
this kind, there would be some philosophy in resorting to intellectual 
operations. But what should we say of the scribe who would direct 
the sinner to engage in the study of Euclid in order to eflect the regen- 
eration of his soul ? And yet if this change only implied the improve- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, such would be a rational course. The 
change in question is neither physical nor intellectual. We would not 
say that it has no connection with the body or the intellect. We are 
required to attend upon the means of grace, to read or hear the word, 
and to endeavor to understand the truths of the gospel. But all these 
constitute no part of, nor do they, to any degree, necessarily result in, 
regeneration. The change is of a nature radically difierent It b not 
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physical, nor yet intellectual, either in whole or in part ; but it is solely 
moral or spiritual. To produce this, there must be an adequate cause. 
Physical and intellectual causes, we have seen, are inadequate. What, 
then, we ask, is the power adequate to the performance of the work? 
We answer, that, as body can operate on body, and mind on mind, so 
spirit can operate on spirit. He who is " the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh," alone is able to form the soul anew — to change the moral char- 
acter — to " take away the heart of stone, and give a heart of flesh." 

I know that it is attempted to evade the argument for Divine influence 
as founded on the nature of things, by saying, " that, although none but 
God can regenerate the soul, yet he effects this work by the agency of 
instituted means, without any direct Divine influence at the time." And 
the operations of nature are appealed to as illustration and proof. This 
manceuvre of the advocates of the theory of self-conversion, and water 
regeneration, divulges the foundation of their entire theory. It is founded 
upon a false and infidel view of the nature of Divine providence. In* 
deeds the denial of a particular providence, and the rejection of Divine 
influence in regeneration, are necessary parts of the same system. But 
let us for a moment contemplate the subject. Are we to suppose, that, 
because God may operate through the instrumentality of second causes, 
therefore he does not operate at all ? Are we to suppose that when he 
formed the material universe he impressed upon matter self-controlling 
energy — that he endued the earth, the sea, and all things else, with 
inherent power of self-government ; and that the Deity, except in cases 
of miracle, has had no more direct agency in the things of the world 
since creation's birth, than if there were no God m existence ? Really, 
it seems that this is implied in the scheme before us. It is nothing bet- 
ter than a modest method to put God out of the world ; it leads directly 
to Atheism. As a refutation of the whole scheme, we would ask, what 
are the laws of nature, but the method by which God controls the world ? 
And what the power of attraction, the process of vegetation, or any of 
the operations of nature around us, but the immediate energy of God ? 
Let but the Divine energy be withheld, and vain would be the labor of 
the husbandman ; the rays of the sun, the fruitfulness of the soil, nor 
the " showers that water the earth," could ever produce a single spire of 
grass. Just so the means of grace, — the reading and hearing of the 
word, — the intellectual study of the evidences of Christianity, or thd 
doctrines of the gospel, — and submission to baptism, and every other 
external rite of the church ; — any of these, or all of them combined, 
can no more regenerate a soul, without the direct influence of the power 
of God, than they can create a world. As in nature, so in grace, " Paul 
may plant and Apollos water, but God givcth the increase." The great 
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change in the human soul, by which it is *' created anew in Christ 
JTesus," is a work which God has delegated to no ordinance or means 
of grace; to no minister, nor angel; but reserved to himself alone. 
Therefore, we conclude that the theory of regeneration in question is 
unphilosophical, and irreconcilable with the nalure of things. 

(2.) A second objection to tliis theory of regeneration is, thai it is at 
war with the doctrine of man's native and total depravity. Indeed, few 
have ever advocated it, but such as have denied total depravity. And in 
this respect, though inconsistent with Scripture, they have been consist- 
ent with themselves. For if man, by the mere exercise of his native 
mental powers, and submission to baptism, can effect the regeneration of 
his soul, then he cannot be so totally depraved and helpless as to be able 
to do nothing toward his salvation without the aid of Divine influence. 
We think it must be obvious that the doctrine of regeneration without 
Divine influence directly exerted cannot stand with the doctrine of total 
depravity ; and, as the latter has been sufficiently proved in former lec- 
tures, we add nothing on that point here. 

(3.) A third objection to this theory is, that it conflicts with those Scrip- 
tures which make it our duty to pray to God for regeneration and its 
ctmcomitant blessings. That such is the Scripture requirement, we 
think can scarcely be denied. The command is, seek ! ask ! knock ! 
The Holy Spirit is promised to them that "ask;" and St. Paul declares, 
" As many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God." 
Hence, in praying for the Spirit of God, or for the pardon of sins, we are 
praying for regeneration ; these blessings involve each other. But, we 
ask, on the supposition that God has nothing to do, directly, with regen- 
eration, how can we consistently implore his aid ? Will we call on God 
to do for us what he has made it our duty and pririlege to do for our- 
selves ? Or will we beseech him to do what we believe would be con- 
trary to the gospel? According to this theory, for a sinner to be 
petitioning the throne of God for ** a new heart," the " remission of sins," 
or the blessing of " salvation," would render it suitable for the Almighty 
to rebuke him, by saying, " Why call upon me on this subject? Have 
I not given you the power to effect this work without my aid ? Go, read 
the Bible, believe the evidence there, and be baptized, and you may thus 
regenerate your own souls, by merely exercising your native powers. 
You have the Scriptures, and you have your native faculties ; these are 
all sufficient ; but if they were not, the age of miracles -is past, and I 
exert no direct influence on the hearts of men ; and why, therefore, will 
you waste your time in prayer ? " Such a view of the subject seems 
more congenial to infidelity than religion ; but, we confess, to our mind, 
ii appears perfectly consistent with the theory before us. Would a man 
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act consistently to pray to God for the Scriptures, while he has them 
already in possession ? Surely not ; and why ? Simply because Grod 
has already conferred the blessing. No more could he, according to this 
theory, ask God for the regeneration of his soul ; for, so far as the exer^ 
tion of the Divine influence is concerned, that work is already as com- 
pletely accomplished as it ever will be. God will do nothing more. 

(4.) This theory of regeneration by the mere exercise of our native 
powers contradicts those Scriptures that attribute this work directly to 
God, These passages are numerous and explicit. It is said, ** But ob 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name ; who were born, not of 
Uoodf nor of the will of the fleshy nor of the will of man, but of God,** 
John i. 12, 13. Here " the power to become the sons of God," or being 
** born," is not represented to be by mental or physical influence ; — it is 
attributed directly to " God." Again ; the very terms by which this 
change is uniformly expressed, if it be not efl^ected by a direct influence 
of God, are calculated to mislead. It is called a " creation," a " transla- 
tion," " renewal," and it is repeatedly expressed by the phrase " bom 
of God." We therefore conclude, that, as this theory is unphilosophical, 
or irreconcilable with the nature of things, — as it is at war with the 
doctrine of total depravity, — as it conflicts with the Scripture presenta- 
tion of the duty of prayer, — and as it contradicts all those passages 
which attribute this work directly to God, — it cannot be true. The two 
theories which we have considered err on opposite extremes; — the 
former, by attributing the work to God, irrespective of the agency- of 
man ; the latter, by attributing it entirely to man, independent of Divine 
influence. 

3. The third theory of regeneration contains what we believe to be 
the Scripture view of the subject. It is embraced, as before said, in 
these two propositions : 

(1.) It is a toork performed by the direct and efficient operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the heart, 

(2,) The Holy Spirit exerts this regenerating power only on candi- 
turns required of man. 

The flrst position, we think, needs no additional proof. On the last 
we will observe : 

(1.) It cannot be maintained that the prirna facie evidence of Scripture 
is opposed to conditional regeneration. To quote all the passages which 
unequivocally leach this idea, would be to transcribe much of the sacred 
volume. Let it sufHce that we notice the principal objection to this doc- 
trine. It is said by Caloinists to conflict with the Scripture view of 
human depravity arid salvation by grace. In reply to this objection, wo 
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would say, 1. It might be inconsistent wllh the doctrine of human 
depravity if it were contended that the sinner performs these conditions 
of himself, independent of Divine grace ; but such is not the fact. It is 
** God that worketh in us," that we may have the ability to comply with 
the conditions prescribed : of ourselves we can do nothing. God 
imparts the grace, which we are required to im][^rove; and when the 
condition is performed, the promise is sure. As to the second branch of 
the objection, we remark, that the conditions of regeneration cannot 
destroy the idea of grace, unless those conditions are considered merito- 
licus. Grace or favor does not cease to be such because it is conferred 
according to a certain plan. The conditions of salvation do not change 
the nature of the blessing bestowed ; they only describe the method of 
bestowment. From all that has been said, we conclude, that regenera* 
lion is neither a work of God without the agency of man, nor a work of 
man without the influence of God, but a work of God performed on con- 
ditions required of man. 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XXVI. 



dvESTiOTV 1 . Is regeneration intimately con- 
nected with other leading doctrines ? 

2. In what places docs the term occur in 

Scripture ? 

3. What IS its literal import 7 

4. How is it to be understood in Matthew? 
6. How in Titus? 

6. By what other terms is regeneration 

expressed in Scripture? 

7. Does regeneration consist in a historical 

and tneoretical belief of the truth ? 

A. Does it cousist in mere morality? 

9. Does it consist in a mere external pro- 
fession, and observance of the ordi- 
nances and external duties of reli- 
gion ? 

10. Does it imply new faculties of body or 

soul? 

1 1 . How, then, may it be defined ? 

1-2. By what texts is this definition sus- 
tained ? 

13. How is regeneration distinguished from 

justification and adoption ? 

14. Are these blessings simultaneous? 

15. What three leading theories, on the 

attainment of regeneration, have been 
advanced? 

16. By wiiat quotations is the theory of 

passive regeneration shown to be Cal- 
vinistic? 

17. Is this theory inseparably connected with 

particular and unconnitional election ? 

18. What is the second argument against 

thisthoory? 



19. The third? 

20. The fourth? 

21. The fifth? 

22. The sixth? 

23. Who have been the advocates of the 

second theory? 

24. Have they been agreed among them- 

selves? 

25. How is this theory shown to be unphilo- 

sophical ? 

26. In what two diflTerent senses is the influ- 

ence of the spirit underatood? 

27. How is the argument for Divine influ- 

ence, founded on the nature of things, 
attempted to be evaded ? 
23. How is the evasion met? 

29. How is this theory shown to be incon- 

sistent with total depravity? 

30. How does it conflict with Uie duty of 

prayer ? 

31. Wfaerein is it contrary to those Scrip- 

tures which attribute this change 
directly to God? 

32. What are some of those Scriptures ? 

33. In what two propositions is the Scripture 

theory contained? 

34. What is the principal Calvinistic objec- 

tion to this theor}' 7 
33. How is the Jirst branch of the objection 
answered ? 

36. How is the aeeond answered? 

37. What is the grand concluding propntv* 



LECTURE XXVII. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The doctrine of divine influence is clearly revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures, and stands connected with every dispensation and every 
leading topic of religion. Against this great Bible truth infidelity has 
hurled her keenest shafts of ridicule, and manifested a most irreconcilable 
enmity. It is a subject on which there has been a diversity of sentiment 
among the confessedly orthodox, while pseudo-Christians have exercised 
their. ingenuity to explain it away. Yet we think it will appear, in the 
sequel, that a renunciation of this doctrine is a renunciation of all vital 
religion, and that any modification or abatement of its full scriptural 
import is a proportionate surrender of the essentials of godliness. The 
importance of this doctrine, considered in its connection with the scheme 
of human salvation, as well as the great extent of controversy which it 
has elicited in almost every age of the church, should deeply impress our 
minds with the necessity of the most implicit and devout reliance on the 
teachings of inspiration, that we may, upon this radical doctrine, be 
delivered from all dangerous error, and guided into the knowledge of all 
essential truth. The influence of the Holy Spirit is a doctrine so 
repeatedly and explicitly recognized in the Bible, that a formal renun- 
ciation of it would amount to a rejection of revelation. Hence, all who 
have acknowledged the truth of the Scriptures have admitted, under 
some modification, the doctrine now proposed for discussion. But when 
the subject is closely scrutinized, and critical inquiry made concerning 
what is understood by the influence of the Spirit, it is manifest that the 
phrase is far from being of the same import in the lips of all who use it 
Hence, it is very important that we inquire carefully concerning the 
sense in which this doctrine is presented in Scripture. 

I. The Scriptures were inspired and confirmed by the miractdous 
agency of the Holy Spirit. 

On this point, we refer to the following passages of the holy word. 
2 Pet. i. 21. " For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man; but holy meu of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost J** Acts xxviii. 25. " Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the 
prophet unto our fathers." Acts i. 16. " This Scripture must needs 
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have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake 
before concerning Judas.*' So far as the inspiration of the prophets is 
concerned, the above texts are conclusive. In reference to the inspira- 
tion of the apostles, the following passages may be consulted : Matt. x. 
19, 20. " When they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak ; for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, Imt the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you,** John xiv. 26. " But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things y and bring all things to your remembrance^ whatsoever I hate 
said unto you** 1 Cor. ii. 10, 12, 13. " But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God." " Now we have not received the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God ; that we might know the things that are 
freely given to u5 of God. Which things we also speak, not in the 
words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual." From the foregoing pas- 
sages, it is evident that the apostles were immediately inspired, by the 
Holy Ghost, to make known the truths of the gospel as recorded in the 
New Testament. To qualify them for the great work assigned them, 
of publishing, and confirming by " signs and wonders and divers mira- 
cles," the truths of the gospel, they were supernaturally endued with 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. Thus commissioned and pre- 
pared, they went forth, and spoke, " as the Spirit gave them utterance," 
the wonderful things of God, and were enabled to heal the sick, raise 
the dead, and perform many notable miracles, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and " in the name of Jesus of Nazareth." 

II. The Scriptures teach that the Holy Spirit operates on the minds 
and hearts of men^ in convicting, regenerating , and converting the sin- 
fier, and in comforting, guiding, and sanctifying the Christian, 

Perhaps all professed Christians will admit the truth of this proposi- 
tion ; but all do not construe it in the same way. Therefore, much care 
is requisite that we may perceive clearly the sense in which this sub- 
ject is understood by different persons. 

1. The first theory that we shall notice upon this subject is that 
which denies the personality of the Holy Spirit altogether, and explains 
the phrase to imply nothing but the manifestation of a Divine attribute. 

The abettors of this theory reject the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
when they speak of the Holy Spirit, they do not mean a personal intel- 
ligence, but merely the manifestation or exercise of some of the Divine 
attributes. Thus, by the indwelling of the Spirit in the heart of the 
Christian, they me'an no more than this : that a disposition or quality 
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somewhat resembling the Divine attributes exists in the heart of tlio 
believer. Their view may be fairly illustrated by reference to a common 
figure of speech, by which, when an individual is possessed in an 
eminent degree of any quality for which another has been peculiarly 
celebrated, he is not only said to resemble him, but to possess his spirit. 
Thus, the brave are said to possess the spirit of Caesar ; the cruel, the 
spirit of Herod or of Nero ; while the patient, faithful, afiectionate, or 
zealous Christian is said to possess the spirit of Job, of Abraham, of 
John, or of Paul. In the same sense, say the advocates of this theor}-, he 
who is meek, humble, harmless, compassionate, and benevolent, is said 
to possess " the spirit of Christ ;" that is, he possesses qualities resem- 
bling those which shone so illustriously in the character of our Lord. 
So, when the Spirit of God is said to " dwell in the hearts " of Chris- 
tians, it is merely to be understood that they partake, to a limited extent, 
of that disposition of love, goodness, holiness, &c., which, in infinite 
perfection, belongs to the Divine character. Or, when the Christian is 
said to be influenced, operated upon, or " led by the Spirit of God," we 
are taught that he is merely actuated, in a limited degree, by those prin- 
ciples of righteousness and holiness which pertain to the perfections of 
the Godhead. ly reference to this theory, we remark, that it appears to 
us to be nothing better than infidelity in disguise. While it acknowl- 
edges in words the doctrine of Divine influence, it in reality denies it ; 
and while it professedly bows to the majesty of inspiration, it in reality 
contradicts or perverts the plainest declarations of the Bible. So far 
from this theory acknowledging the real influence of the Holy Spirit, it 
denies his real existence ; and would represent all that is said of the im- 
portant offices, influences, and personal acts of the Holy Ghost, — all that 
is said of his dwelling in the Father and in the Son, — of his proceeding 
from them, — of his abiding with, instructing, comforting, leading, and 
sanctifying the Christian, as mere rhetorical figures, by which actions, 
never really performed, are attributed to a being having only an imagi- 
nary existence. As this theory is based upon the denial of the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost, and as that notion has, we trust, been clearly 
refuted in a former lecture, we think it needless to detain upon this point. 
Suffice it to say, that, when a person is now said to be moved by the 
spirit of Nero, it is not implied that the ghost of that departed tyrant has 
literally entered the heart of the man, and exercises a real agency in 
instigating his cruel actions ; when John the Baptist was said to have 
come in the " spirit and power of Elijah," we do not understand that 
there was a literal transmigration of spirit from the one to the other ; it 
is most palpable that no real influence of the spirit of Nero or of Elijah 
is supposed in the above cases. And hence, according to this theory, 
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the real influence of the Holy Spirit is positively discarded. And if the 
existence of the agent and his influence are hoth imaginary, it necessa- 
rily follows that the effect attributed to that influence, in coDYicting, 
regenerating, comforting, and sanctifying the soul, must abo be imagi- 
nary. Thus it appears that this theory, in explaining away the person- 
ality and operations of the Holy Spirit, has really denied the actual 
existence of the change attributed to that agency, and explained experi- 
mental and practical godliness out of the world ! ! 

2. A second theory upon this subject is that which contends that aU 
the irifluence of the Holy Spirit, since the age ofmrades, is mediate and 
indirect through the written toord. This and the view above presented 
are properly modifications of the same theory. The only distinction in 
the sentiments of the advocates of these theories is, that some deny, 
while others admit, the personality of the Holy Spirit; but they all 
agree in rejecting any direct Divine influence on the hearts of men, and 
in confining the operation of the Spirit to the medium of the written 
word. We think nothing is needed, but a clear conception of tbc 
nature of this theory, in order to see that it amounts to a real denial of 
ail Divine influence, in the proper sense of the term. We will endeavor 
to ascertain the real import of this theory. There is some ambiguity in 
the term medium, when it is said that " the Spirit operates through the 
• medium of the written word." A medium may either be instrumental 
and passive, or efficient and active. In the former case, that which 
operates through the medium is a real agent, and performs. a real opera- 
tion ; in the latter case, that which operates through the medium is no 
agent in the case, and performs no real operation, but is only said to 
operate, by a figure of speech. For an illustration of these two accepta- 
tions of the term medium, we would suppose a soldier to slay his enemy 
with his sword, and then to command his servant, and he buries the 
dead man. In this case, there are two diflerent acts which may be prop* 
eriy attributed to the soldier, — the slaying of the enemy, and his 
burial ; each act is performed through a diflferent medium ; — the sword 
IS the medium through which the man is slain, but the servant is the 
medium through which he is buried. In the case of the sword, the 
medium is merely instrumental and passive; it only moves as it i« 
%vielded by the hand of the soldier, who is the real agent, and performs the 
real operation. In the case of the servant, the medium is an eflicient 
and active one ; it moves and acts of itself, independent of any direct 
assistance from the soldier ; and although, in an accommodated or figur- 
ative sense, the burial of the man may be attributed to the soldier, it is 
obvious that the real agent is the servant ; and the operation of burial is, 
23 
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properly, not performed by the soldier, but by his servant. Now, if it be 
understood that the " written word " is the medium through which the 
Holy Spirit operates, in the same sense in which the sword is the medium 
through which the soldier operates to the destruction of his foe, it is clear 
that there must be a real operation or exercise of the Divine influence 
at the time. And such is, unquestionably, the scriptural view ; but it is 
not the sense in which the abettors of this theory understand the subject. 
They admit no direct exertion of the Divine influence at the time. 
They understand the ivord to be an efficient and active medium, acting 
as an agent in producing conviction, conversion, sanctification, &c., with- 
out any immediate exercise of Divine influence at the time. The sense 
in which they understand the subject may also be illustrated by reference 
to the influence of uninspired writings; — such, for instance, as the 
writings of Baxter, or of Fletcher, which slill exert an influence on the 
minds of thousands who read them, long after the authors are silent in 
death. Here, in an accommodated sense, Baxter and Fletcher are still 
said to be operating through their writings on the minds of men ; but is 
it not clear that all the real operation performed by them ceased when 
they " ceased at once to live and move ? " They put forth no direct 
energy at any subsequent time. Just so, the advocates of this theory 
tell us that the Spirit of God inspired the Scriptures, — wrought mira- 
cles for the establishment of the gospel ; but that the direct influence of • 
the Holy Ghost then ceased ; and that the Spirit only operates through 
the word in the same sense in which the spirit of Baxter operates 
through the volume entitled, " The Saint's Rest." Now, we think it must 
be clear that this is no real operation of the Holy Spirit at all. It is only 
understood in such sense as that in which a master workman may be 
•aid to be the builder of a house, which was reared by his under-work- 
men, when he, perhaps, was hundreds of miles distant from the spot; or 
in such sense as an uninspired author, long since dead, may be said 
to operate through his writings, which he produced while living ; or as 
the ingenious artist may be said to operate through the machinery which 
he formed, while it may continue to move after it has passed from his 
hand. In such, and only such sense as this, we are told, the Spirit of 
God now operates on the minds and hearts of men. Against this theory 
we enter our solemn protest. 

3. The third theory upon this subject is that which we believe to be 
the true scriptural view of the doctrine. It admits the indirect influence 
of the Spirit through the "written word," as contended for in the 
scheme above explained ; and maintaim that there is likeunse a direct 
and immediate Divine influence^ not oniy accompanying the torittem 
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word^ but also operating through the Divine provideTKe and all tlie vari' 
out means of grace. 

That the real point of controversy on this subject may be clearly 
seen, we would remark, — 

1. That the advocates of this last theory freely admit that the Holy 
Spirit does operate on the minds and hearts of men through the medium 
of the written word ; — they do not deny that the arguments and motives 
of the gospel are designed as means or instrumentalities leading to sal- 
vation. 

2. It is admitted, further, that the direct influence of the Spirit con- 
tended for is not designed to reveal new truths, but merely to arouse, 
quicken, or renew the unregenerate heart ; or to impress, apply, or give 
efficiency to truths already revealed, aud thus to exert an efficient 
agency in the g^eat work of convicting, regenerating, ^nd converting 
sinners, and illuminating, comforting, and sanctifying believers. 

3. It is admitted, also, that the word of truth is the ordinary instru- 
mentality by which the Spirit operates on those to whom the gospel is 
addressed. 

Therefore the real point of dispute is, whether there is any dire:t 
influence of the Spirit distinct from the indirect or mediate influence, 
through the truths, arguments, and motives of the gospel. 

That there is a direct influence of the Spirit, as contended for by 
the advocates of this theory, we will now proceed to show. 

1. The Scriptures in numerous places speak of a Divine influence 
being exercised over the minds of persons, which, from the circum- 
stances of the case, must have been distinct from arguments and mo- 
tives presented in words to the eye or the ear. Prov. xxi. 1. " The 
king*s heart is in the hand of the Lord : as the rivers of water, he 
tumeth it whithersoever he will.'* Ezra vi. 22. ** For the Lord had 
made them joyful, .and turned the heart of the king of Assyria unto 
them, to strengthen their hands in the work of the house of God, the 
God of Israel.*' In these passages the Lord is represented as operating 
on the hearts of kings, when, according to the context, the influence 
must have been direct and distinct from written or spoken language. 

Luke xxiv. 45. "Then opened he their understandings that they 
might understand the Scriptures." Acts xvi. 14. " Whose heart the 
Lord openedt that she attended unto the things which were spoken of 
Paul." Here, the understanding and the heart are said to be opened 
by the Lord, — not by the Scriptures^ but that they *' might understand 
the Scriptures," and "attend unto the things which were spoken." 
Consequently, there must have been a Divine influence, distinct from 
the mere word uttered or heard. 
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2. Prayer is presented in Scriptuie as efficacioas in secuiing the 
influence of the Spirit. Ps. cxix. 18. '* Open thou mine eyes, that I 
rnay behold wondrous things out of thy law." Ps. li. 10. ** Create in 
ine a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me." Horn. 
X. 1. " Brethren, my heart's desire and prayer to God for Israel is, 
that they might be saved." From these Scriptures it is clear that both 
the prophet and the apostle offered prayer to God as though they ex- 
|)ccted a direct answer to their petitions Now, upon the supposition 
that there is no influence of the Holy Spirit except through the word, 
it is wholly inconceivable how prayer can be of any avail in securing 
the blessings desired Again ; in Luke xi. 13, we read, " If ye then* 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, bow much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him." Here is a general promise, restricted to no class of persons or 
age of the world. Upon the hypothesis that there is no direct influ- 
ence of the Spirit, how can such language be consistently understood ? 
Are we to expect the written word to be bestowed in answer to prayer ? 
No one, surely, can so understand this promise ; and yet, if we deny the 
direct influence of the Spirit, how else can it be interpreted ? 

3. Again ; if 4he Spirit of God operates only through the word, all 
idiots, infants, and Pagans, who die without hearing that word, must 
perish everlastingly. We proved in a former lecture that all mankind 
are by nature totally depraved, and that a radical change of heart is 
essential to their admission into heaven. If, then, this change can only 
be effected through the medium of the word or truth of God, those who 
arc incapable of hearing that word never can realize the change, and 
<:onsequently must be doomed to inevitable destruction. From this con- 
sequence of the doctrine we oppose, there is no possible escape. 

We would now notice some objections which have been urged against 
the direct influence of the Spirit for which we have contended. 

1. It has been argued that, from the constitution of the human mind, 
it is impossible that it can be influenced except by words, arguments, or 
motives, which can only be communicated in language addressed to the 
rye or the car. 

To thb objection we reply, that the premises here assumed are not 
true. It cannot be proved that there is such a constitution of our 
nature. Indeed, it is most evident that there can be no such thing. Is 
the power of the Hoiy One thus to be limited by us, where he himself 
has placed no limit? As man was originally created holy, independent 
of arguments or motives addressed to his understanding, why should 
we suppose it impossible that the same Almighty Power should " cre- 
ate him anew," and restore him to his pristine purity, by a similar direct 
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■energy? Again; it is admitted that Satan can tempt, seduce, and 
influence the minds of men to evil, in a thousand diflerent ways. I 
ask, has the Prince of darkness a Bible ; — has he a written revelation, 
by which, through the eye or the ear, he addresses the human race ? 
Or is it so that he possesses greater power over man than God himself? 
Can Satan reach the human mind, so as to instil his deadly poison, and 
exert his soul-destroying influence, separate and distinct from a direct 
revelation, but must God himself be restricted to words, arguments, or 
motives ? The position is too monstrous to be entertained. 

2. It is objected that if God can, and does, operate on the minds 
of men separate and distinct from his word, then his word is rendered 
useless. To this we reply, that the objection is good for nothing, be* 
cause the conclusion does not follow from the premises. It is what 
logicians call a rum uquitur. The word of God is the ordinary instru- 
ment with those to whom it is addressed ; but the Holy Spirit is the 
eflicient agent by whom the instrument is wielded. Now, is it logical 
to argue that because the instrument cannot accomplish the appropriate 
work of the agent, therefore, it can be of no use in reference to the 
work for which it is assigned. As well might we argue that because 
the hand cannot perform the oflice of the eye, it is therefore useless, 
and should be cast away. Because God can work, and, where means 
are not appropriate, docs work without means, shall we, therefore, con- 
clude that he shall be precluded from the use of means in all cases ? 

3. It is objected that regeneration, conversion, &c., are said in Scrip- 
ture to be through, or by, the word of truth. To this we reply, that 
they are in no place said to be through or by the word alone. That the 
word is the ordinary instrumental cause, with those to whom the gospel 
is addressed, is admitted ; but it is in no case the eflicient cause of either 
regeneration or sanctification. "It is the Spirit which quickeneth." 
We " must be born of the Spirit." And it is '* through sanctification 
of the Spirit " that we must be prepared for heaven. When the apos- 
tles received their grand commission to " go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,'* it was connected with the promise, 
'* Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world." On this 
promise they relied in fiuth, and prayer to God for success. 

III. We would now consider more particularly the direct infiuence of 
the Spirit in the conviction and regCTieration of tinners^ The Bible 
clearly teaches that, thromgh the successive ages of the world, the minds 
of men have been quickened and illuminated by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. It has, however, been denied by some, that sinners have 
a right to pray or look to God for any influence of the Spirit, till they 
first believe, repent, and submit to baptism. What is quite singuhir is, 
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that these ^me persons who tell us that haptized believers are entitled 
to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and that such only are author- 
ized to pray for the influence of the Spirit, contend also, most strenu- 
ously, that there is no Divine influence except that which is mediate* 
through the written word. Now to us it seems manifestly inconsistent 
for such as deny the direct influence of the Spirit, to say that " the 
Holy Spirit dwells in all the faithful," and is only promised to bap- 
tized believed, and that for any others to pray for it is unauthorized 
and preposterous. What ! is it so that none but baptized believers can 
read or hear the word of God ? Or is there a veil upon every man's 
understanding till removed by baptism, which so obscures his intellect 
and indurates his moral faculties that he can neither perceive the evi- 
dence nor feel the force of truth ? To contend that the Spirit operates 
only through the word of truth, and then to speak of an indwelling 
influence of the Spirit as being restricted to baptized believers, is J>er- 
fectly puerile. For, if a mediate influence, through the written word, 
be the only sense in which the operation of the Spirit is to be under- 
stood, surely, it is alike accessible to all who read or hear the word, 
whether baptized or unbaptized. But we think the Scriptures them- 
selves will settle this point. 

1. The direct influence of the Spirit by promise extends to sinners. 
God, by the mouth of his prophet, (Joel ii. 28,) declares, *' And it shall 
come to pass afterwards, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.** 

Here observe, (1.) This influence of the Spirit is promised to sinners ; 
for the terms are of the widest possible import, — " all flesh." Now, to 
pretend that sinners are not included in that phrase, is not to expound 
the sacred word, but most unceremoniously to push it aside. 

(2.) This influence of the Spirit was intended to convict, and lead to 
salvation ; for the prophet directly adds, " Whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be delivered^ It will not avail to appeal to the 
words of Peter on the day of Pentecost, to .prove a restriction in the appli- 
cation of the universal phrase, " all flesh." It is true Peter says, " This 
is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel ;" — but does he say that 
the prophet spoke in reference to the day of Pentecost alone ? Does he 
say that the words of the prophet were to have no further fulfilment ? 
He makes no such statement. Indeed, we have the most conclusive 
evidence that he had no such meaning. For, in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts, he speaks of the " gift of the Holy Ghost " having been after- 
ward granted to the Gentiles, even as it had been conferred on the 
Jews ; and in the eleventh chapter of the Acts, the apostle says, respect- 
ing the Gentiles, " The Holy Ghost fell on them as onus at the begiiu 
fdng,** Here, then, is positive proof that if the affusion of the Spirit 
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at Pentecost was a fulfilment of Joel's prophecy, so was the affusion of 
the Spirit on the Gentiles. The argument of the apostle b, that the 
Gentiles have received the same spiritual blessing ; therefore they are 
entitled to the same church privileges; — the same reasoning would 
demonstrate, that, as the blessings were similar, if one was a fulfilment 
of the words of the prophet, so was the other. Hence, we perceive the 
plea for restricting the application of the prophet's words cannot be sus- 
tained. He uses language of universal application ; the apostle has not 
attempted, nor dare we attempt, to limit the application. The words still 
stand, and will continue to be fulfilled, as long as the gospel shall en- 
dure. 

As an additional proof that they are intended for universal application, 
throughout the entire dispensation of the gospel, we remark, that St 
Paul quotes, in Rom. 10th chapter, a part of the same prophecy of Joel, 
and uses it as a stereotyped truth, of universal application, — " Whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved." 

But suppose us to admit, for the sake of argument, that Joel's proph* 
ecy had its entire fulfilment on the day of Pentecost, will it then appear 
that the influence of the Spirit was not, in that prophecy, promised to 
sinners ? The very reverse will be clearly apparent. To whom was 
Peter preaching on that occasion? Was it not to a congregation of 
wicked sinners) whom he directly charges with the crucifixion of the 
Lord? To this very congregation of sinners, Peter declares, "TA* 
promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call." What promise is this ? 
Most evidently it is the promise of the outpouring of the Spirit, which 
he had quoted from Joel. This argument cannot be evaded by saying 
that Peter only promised them the Holy Ghost on the conditioif of repent- 
ance and baptism ; for it is admitted that the promise of the Holy Ghost 
as a Comforter cannot be claimed by the sinner, as such. Yet, that 
sinners had the promise of the Spirit's influence, even before their repent- 
ance, in the prophecy of Joel, we have already proved ; and that these 
very sinners were so affected by the operation of the Spirit as to be con- 
victed of sin, and made to cry out, ** Men and brethren, what shall we 
do ?" the context most plainly evinces. 

Again ; in the 16th chapter of John, our Saviour declares, that, when 
the Comforter is come, " He will reprove the world of sin, aiAl of right- 
eousness, and of judgment : of sin, because they believe not on roe,'^ 
&c. On this passage we remark that our Saviour uses terms of uni- 
versality ; — ** the world," without any limitation : and, as if to show that 
he means especially the world of sinners, he adds, ** of sin, because the)[ 
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not on me." Here, then, the unbelieying world has the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, in his reproving or convicting influences. 

2. The Scriptures Jumish instartces in whkh the Spirit has operated 
directly on the minds of sinners. 

In Gen. vi. 3, we read, '* And the Lord said, My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh : yet his days shall be a 
hundred and twenty years." Connect with this the language of Peter, 
in the third chapter of his first epistle. *^ For Christ also hath once suf- 
fered for us, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being 
pot to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit : by which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison ; which sometime were dia- 
ohedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing." Here it appears that for *' one 
Jmndred and twenty years " the Spirit of God strove with that wicked 
people to lead them to repentance ; but, as they resisted its influence, they 
were swept off by the flood. Christ is said to have " preached " to the 
antediluvians ** by the Spirit." Now, unless we admit that the Spirit 
directly operated on the minds of that ungodly race, how can the^e words 
be interpreted ? To say that nothing is meant, but simply the preaching 
of Noah, is perfectly gratuitous. That Noah was a *' preacher of right- 
eousness," and warned the people of the approaching deluge, and that he 
was inspired to do this by the Holy Spirit, is freely admitted ; but here 
Christ is said to have preached to them, not through Noah, but '' by the 
Spirit." That Noah, while busily employed in the preparation of the 
ark, preached to every individual of the race then upon earth, cannot be 
proved, nor is it reasonable to be inferred. But to those ** spirits " !)ow 
•• in prison," without exception, " Christ preached by the Spirit." Again ; 
in reference to this, God said, " My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man ;" that is, with the entire race then existing. Those who can 
explain these passages by reference merely to the personal ministry of 
Noah, without admitting the direct influence of the Spirit in addition to 
the mere words and arguments of Noah, may well be considered persons 
of easy faith. So far from founding their belief on a ** Thus saith the 
Lord," they shape it according to their own fancy, in direct contradiction 
to the written word. 

Again ; that the Holy Spirit operated on the minds and hearts of the 
Jewish nation, through the successive ages of the Mosaic dispensation, 
is evident from Acts vii. 61, " Ye stiff-necked, and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost : as your fathers did, 
80 do ye." Here, the first martyr, in his last sermon to his incensed and 
wicked persecutors, charges them with " resisting the Holy Ghost," 
which they could not have done had he not first operated upon them. 
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As an evidence of the wickedness of the Jews of former times, in thus 
** resisting the Holy Ghost," they are directly charged with having "p^- 
secuted and slain the prophets ;*' showing a malignant and rebellious 
disposition, such as actuated the betrayers and murderers of our Lord. 
Now to understand this as only implying that they had resisted the words 
of the prophets, who were inspired by the Holy Ghost, is not to expound 
the sacred word, but most presumptuously to shape it according to our 
own notion. The Jews are charged with " resisting," not the words of 
the prophets, but '* the Holy Ghost.'' The language, in its plainest im- 
port, signifies a direct resistance of the real agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Before we venture the assertion that the Divine influence in question 
was only indirect, through the written or spoken word, we should 
have explicit authority for such a departure from the most obvious sense 
of the language. 

3. That the Holy Spirit operates directly on the hearts of sinners, 
may be very conclusively argued from the fact that conviction, regeneration, 
mnd the entire change of moral character produced by the influence of reli- 
gion, is in Scripture attributed to the Spirit's agency. The Spirit is said to 
** convict ;" it is declared that we '' must be born of the Spirit ;" and all 
the graces constituting the Christian character, such as " love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance," &c., 
are said to be *' the fruit of the Spirit." From all this it is clear, that, as 
conviction, the new birth, and all the graces of the Christian, are attrib- 
uted to the influence of the Spirit, there must be an operation of the 
Spirit on the heart previous to their existence, in order to produce them ; 
aad if so, the Spirit must operate on the hearts of sinners. 

IV. In the next place we would consider the witneu of the Spkiit as 
possessed by the Christian. 

The doctrine here stated, while it has ever furnished a theme for sport 
and ridicule to the infidel world, has been denied by many professing 
the Christian name, and explained away by others. Yet we think that 
the following passages will clearly evince that it is taught in Scripture. 
Rom. viii. 15, 16. *' For ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God." Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6. " But when the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive the adop> 
tion of sons ; and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth th^ Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts ; crying, Abba, Father." 1 John v. 10. *' He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the toitness in himidf.^ That 
the above passages teach that the Holy Spirit bears witness to the adop- 
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tion of the Christian, is undeniable. But, we inquire, in what sense b 
that witness to be understood ? 

1. Some have contended that it is only the privilege of a *' farored 
few " to know that their sins are forgiven ; and that, consequently, the 
witness in question can be possessed by none others. To this it is a 
sufficient reply to say that such view of the subject is perfectly arbi- 
trary. The Scriptures make no such distinction, but speak of this bless- 
ing as being alike attainable by ail who seek it. It is in reference to all 
who have been delivered from " the spirit of bondage to fear," and who 
have " received the spirit of adoption," that the apostle declares that they 
are permitted to **cry, Abba, Father;" and have ** the Spirit itself" to 
•* bear witness with their spirit, that they are the children of God.* 
Again ; in reference to the Galatians, God is said to have '* sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into their hearts," not because they are a class of 
Christians favored above others, but " because they are sons ;" — that is, 
because they are Christians in the proper sense of the terra. And in 
John, ** he that believeth on the Son of God " (not a favored part of 
such) is said to have *' the witness in himself." Hence it appears thst 
to restrict this privilege to a favored few of the people of God, is to treat 
with great disrespect the plain language of Holy Writ. 

2. Others, who have admitted this witness to be the common privilege 
of believers, have confounded the witness of the Spirit of God with the 
witness of our own spirit ; and so allowed but one witness, while the 
apostle plainly teaches two» ** His Spirit beareth witness " not to, bat 
" with our spirit." The " Spirit of God " is one witness, and our own 
spirit is another. We shall endeavor to show, in the further examina- 
tion of this subject, ihat the witness of the Spirit of God is not only 
distinct from that of our own spirit, but that it is direct. 

3. That we may come to a full understanding of this subject, we may 
now remark, that our justification or acceptance with God either can be 
known by us, or it cannot. To suppose that it cannot, would leave us 
in a state of remediless doubt and distress, little better than despair itself. 
Such a position would deprive the Christian of all solid comfort in thn 
life, and be alike contrary to the views of all orthodox divines, and to 
the word of God itself. If then, as we are bound to conclude, there is 
a method by which the Christian may, in this life, gain a knowledge of 
his acceptance with God, we inquire, how is that knowledge obtained ? 

Justification, or pardon, is acknowledged to be an act of the Divine 
mind, by which we are acquitted from the sentence of guilt, and admitted 
into the Divine favor. If so, it necessarily follows that none but God 
can know that this act has certainly been performed, unless God see 
proper in some way to give evidence of the fact. No witness can possi- 
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Uy testify beyond the extent of his own knowledge ; hence, it is clcai 
that, as none but Qod can certainly know, except by testimony, that wo 
are justified, so none but He can bear original testimony to the fact 
Now, we think it will appear, upon a careful examination, that the indi« 
rect testimony of the Spirit amounts substantially to the same as the 
testimony of our own spirit, and as such must be inadequate to the 
purpose in hand. 

By the witness of our own spirit is generally understood our con« 
•ciousness of possessing those characteristics described in Scripture as 
constituting the Christian. This testimony of our own spirit we do not 
possess by intuition, but it is derived through a process of reasoning. 
Thus, the Bible describes certain moral qualities of the soul, and moral 
habits of life, as belonging peculiarly to the children of God. By the 
exercise of our own consciousness, and a contemplation of our own lives, 
we may form an opinion concerning our character ; then, by the exercise 
of our reasoning faculty, we may compare our character with the char- 
acter described in Scripture as pertaining to the child of God, and ration* 
ally draw the conclusion that we sustain that relation. This is the only 
plan by which our own spirit can witness to the fact. Now, to say 
that this is also the sense in which we are to understand that the Spirit 
of God witnesses to our adoption, we think is an erroneous view of the 
subject, as appears from the following considerations : 

1. This is evidently, as already stated, to confound the two witnesses, 
-—to make the witness of our own spirit and that of the Spirit of God 
essentially the same, and really but one witness ; whereas, the Scrip- 
tures plainly teach that there are two witnesses : — " the Spirit of God," in 
the heart of the Christian, ** crying, Abba, Father," and "his own 
spirit," uniting in testimony to the same fact. 

2. The above view of the subject appears evidently to exhibit the 
witness of the Spirit in a sense entirely inadequate to the purpose for 
which, accfording to the Scriptures, it is designed. The witness of the 
Spirit is designed to give us an assurance of our adoption, so satisfactory 

.as to amount to real knowledge. Now, as the forgiveness of sin, or 
adoption into the family of God, is an act of God, it follows that God 
must be the prime witness of the fact ; but to suppose that this witness is 
only given in the indirect sense, as described, is in effect to discard the 
witness altogether, so far as the simple question of adoption is concerned. 
For, if the description of the Christian character given in Scripture by 
th^ inspiration of the Holy Spirit is all the agency of the Spirit allowed 
in the witness in question, then it follows that this witness does not 
liptify at all to the adoption of any individual. The Scriptures only 
to the general truth that all who possess a certain moral character 
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are the children of God ; but, with regard to the question whether this or 
that individual possesses that character or not, they are silent As to 
the simple fact of my adoption, according to the above theory, it is not 
learned from the testimony of the Spirit, but must be a matter of infer- 
ence, derived through a process of reasoning. Hence, unless we presup- 
pose the infallibility of our reasoning powers, we may have erred in this 
intellectual process ; we may have formed an improper view of our own 
moral charamer ; we may have misunderstood the Scriptures in refer- 
ence to the rfvoral character peculiar to the children of God ; or we may 
have blundered in the comparison of ourselves with the Scripture require- 
ment, and in the conclusion, drawn from such comparison, that we are 
the children of God. In all or any of these particulars we may have 
erred ; and if so, it follows that the conclusion arising from this process of 
ratiocination cannot amount to certain knowledge, but can, at best, be but 
probable conjecture. Therefore, it is clear, that, as it is the privilege of 
the Christian to know that he belongs to the family of God, it must be 
possible for him to have an evidence of the fact superior to the indirect 
testimony now in question. 

Again ; this indirect witness, from its very nature, cannot be possessed 
by the Christian at the time he first becomes a child of God; for, as it 
results from a consciousness of having the ** fruits of the Spirit," or of 
bringing forth those good works which flow from a living faith, time 
must be allowed for those fruits to grow, and opportunity afforded for 
those good works to be performed, before they can have an existence ; 
and to suppose that we have so clear and definite a knowledge pf their 
existence as thereby to infer our sonship previous to their actual exis- 
tence, is absurd. But all who ** are sons," are said to ** have the Spirit 
of God's Son in their hearts, crying, Abba, Father;" hence, this witness 
must be something more direct and immediate than can result from the 
inferential reasoning above described. 

Again ; these " fruits of the Spirit," from which we are supposed to 
infer our adoption, from their very nature cannot precede the knowledge 
of our acceptance, but must flow from that knowledge. The most, 
important of these fruits are " love, joy, and peace ;" now, these graces 
and fruits of the Spirit, in the sense in which they are understood, cannot 
be exercised except by such as have a knowledge of their acceptance with 
the Lord. " We love him," saith St. John, '* because- he first loved us." 
But how could his love to us influence our love to him, while we have 
no evidence of that fact ? And how can we have an evidence of his 
love to us while we are ** aliensj" and enemies by wicked works ? To 
'* love God " in the filial sense of the text, is impossible to any but a chijd 
of (jod. Hence, an individual must be a child of God before he cam 
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yield this fruit of the Spirit ; and if, as St. Paul says, all who " are 
sons," have " the Spirit of adoption sent forth into their hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father," they must have this Spirit to witness to their adoption, 
before they can bring forth the fruits of the Spirit ; Consequently, they 
cannot derive this witness from a consciousness of those fruits. 

The same may be said of" peace and joy." We do not gain a knowl- 
edge of our acceflMce from a consciousness of peace and joy ; but, on 
the contrary, this ^ace and joy result from a knowledge of our accept- 
ance. " Therefore, being justified by faith," saith St. Paul, " we have 
peace with Gx)di through our Lord Jesus Christ." This peace evidently 
results from justification; and if so, that justification must be a subject of 
knowledge. A condemned criminal does not rejoice because a pardon 
has been granted, until he gains a knowledge of the fact. So it appears 
that as peace and joy are the " fruits of the Spirit," and as these do not 
precede but follow a knowl^Jdge of our acceptance, so the witness by 
which we gain this knowledge must precede the peace and joy resulting 
therefrom. 

By some it has been alleged " that this witness of the Spirit does not 
result from a consciousness of the fruits of the Spirit in general, but from 
a consciousness of possessing saving faith." This scheme labors under 
several very serious difficulties. 

1. The Scriptures give no intimation that we gain a knowledge of our 
acceptance from a consciousness that we possess faith. But every- 
where this knowledge is attributed to the conjoint testimony of the Spirit 
of God with that of our own spirit. 

2. If we gain a knowledge of our acceptance with God from a con- 
sciousness that we possess faith, by that faith must be implied either 
faith in any conceivable degree, or faith in a certain definite degree. To 
suppose the former, would be to adopt the unscriptural and absurd 
hypothesis, that every degree of faith is really justifying. To suppose 
the latter, would be to maintain that God has annexed the promise 
of pardon to faith in a certain limited and definite extent, which is con- 
trary to fact. There is, perhaps, no problem in Christian character more 
difficult to solve than the precise amount or degree of faith which we 
possess at any given time. Before we can found our knowledge of 
acceptance on our consciousness of possessing faith, we must not only 
know that there is a certain degree of faith to which God has annexed 
the promise of pardon, and what that degree of faith is, but we must also 
certainly know that we possess that definite degree of faith ; both of 
which are impossible. 

3. Again ; were it true that Grod had annexed the promise of pardon 
to a certain definite degree of faith, and that we could always certainly 
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determine whether we possess that degree of faith or not, still this 
theory would labor under the insuperable difficulty that it would make 
the knowledge of our acceptance precede our acceptance itself. In 
other words, it would involve the absurdity of teaching that we may 
know that we are accepted before we are accepted. For justifying 
faith, according to the Scriptures, precedes and is the condition of par- 
don ; but, if a knowledge of our acceptance always accompanies ju8ti« 
fymg faith, then a knowledge of our acceptance must precede that 
acceptance. In other words, we must first know that we are accepted 
before we can be accepted. So that we may be well assured that our 
knowledge of our acceptance does not result from a consciousness that 
we possess faith. 

From all that has been said, we arrive at the conclusion, — that, as 
the testimony of Grod*s Spirit is not spoken of in Scripture as the peca* 
liar privilege of a favored few, but as alike pertaining to all the " sons 
of Gt)d ;" — that, as this witness is not identical with the witness of oor 
own spirit, but a distinct witness, bearing conjoint testimony with our 
own spirit; — that, as, according to the Scriptures, it is the privilege of 
Christians to know that they are accepted of the Lord ; — that, as none 
but God can bear primary testimony to this fact ; — that, as the indirect 
testimony of the Holy Spirit is substantially nothing but the witness of 
our own spirit ; — that, as such testimony is inadequate for the purpose 
for which the witness of the Spirit is designed ; — that, as neither a con- 
sciousness of the " fruits of the Spirit " in general, nor of faith, can impart 
a knowledge of our acceptance with God at the time the witness of the 
Spirit is said to be possessed ; — from all these considerations, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that the witness of the Holy Spirit, as possessed by 
the Christian, must be direct and distinct in its nature from the witness 
of our own spirit. 

If called upon for a full explanation of the manner in which the Spirit 
operates so as to produce this direct witness, we are constrained to con- 
fess, our weakness ; the subject is " too wonderful for us." " The wind 
blovveth where it listeth," but we cannot comprehend " whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth ;" so the Spirit of God, in a manner to us incompre- 
hensible, moves on the hearts of men, and bears witness to the believer 
that he is a child of God. But as to the fact of this witness, it is a 
matter expressly revealed. 

We cannot better express the sense in which we understand the fact, 
than by adopting the language of Mr. Wesley : — 

•* The testimony of the Spirit is an inward impression on the soul, 
whereby the Spirit of God directly witnesses to my spirit that I am a 
child of God ; that Jesus Christ hath loved me, and given Imnself (or 
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me ; and that all my sins are blotted out, and I, eren 1, am reconciled 
to God." 

We will close this lecture by noticing some of the leading objections 
to the doctrine of the direct witness of the Spirit for which we have 
contended. 

1. It is objected, that ** tu>o wittiesses to the same fact ^ if both good, 
are not needed; and ifruot good^ they are useless,** « 

To this we reply, that the two witnesses do not both depose directly 
to the same fact. The Spirit of God alone is directly and immediately 
cognizant to the fact of our adoption, and it alone bears direct testi- 
mony to that fact. Our own spirit, though a conjoint witness with the 
Spirit of God to the same fact, testifies not directly, but indirectly. It 
witnesses to our adoption only by assuring us that we hare the direct 
witness of the Spirit of God to that fact. Thus in the hour of conver- 
sion, before we have time for good works, or the fruits of the Spirit, or 
even for engaging in a course of reasoning by which to infer our adoption 
by comparing our experience with the Scripture marks of regeneration, 
the Holy Spirit directly assures us that God loves us, and freely accepts 
us in Christ Jesus ; — immediately upon this evidence of the pardoning 
love of God, ** we love him because he first loved us," joy and peace 
spring up in the soul, and then first we receive the witness in our 
hearts, and hear, 

"Thy sins are forgiven ! accepted thou art ! — 
I listened, and heaven sprang ap in my heart." 

But how soon will we have occasion for the conjoint testimony of our 
own spirit ! We may be tempted to believe that this direct witness is 
all a delusion ; but the witness of our own spirit, — our consciousness 
that we have the fruits of the Spirit, — confirms us in the persuasion that 
we have not mistaken the testimony of the Spirit of God ; and in tHis way 
the two witnesses continue their joint testimony to the fact that we are 
the children of God so long as we " love God and keep his command- 
ments." 

2. It is objected, that " this doctritie involves the absurdity of a spe- 
eial revelation to every Christian^ and leads to a superstitious reliance on 
impressibns from our own imaginations.** 

To this we reply, that, so far as the first branch of the objection is 
concerned, it is not contended that the witness of the Spirit conveys to 
the mind any new truth not contained in the Scriptures, but merely 
that a special and personal application is made by the direct agency 
of the Spirit, of truths already clearly revealed in the Bible. The 
direct infiuence of the Spirit in conviction does not teach the sinnor 
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that anything is sin which the Bible had not declared to be such, but it 
so quickens the powers of the soul as to cause the sinner to feel that lie 
is a sinner; — a fact of which he previously only had a speculative 
knowledge. Just so the witness of the Spirit possessed by the Chris- 
tian does not impart to him any original truth or doctrine, but merely 
causes him to feel that the promises of pardon to the penitent believer, 
and the great Bible truths of salvation through the merits of Christ, 
personally and individually apply to him. So that, in the proper 
sense, there is no new revelation contended for in this view of the wit- 
ness of the Spirit. 

In reference to the latter branch of the objection, we reply, tbfit it 
cannot be superstitious to rely on any doctrine as revealed in Scrip- 
ture ; but if the Scripture doctrine cf the witness of the Spirit is per* 
verted by any so as to lead to a dependence on impressions resulting 
from their own imaginations, the perverters of the doctrine, and not the 
doctrine itself, are to be blamed. The direct witness of the Spirit we 
believe to be a doctrine plainly taught in Scripture, and though some, 
through the deceitfulness of sin, may pervert it to the worst of purposes* 
it can never, on that account, be surrendered, but will still be ardently 
maintained by the thousands of sincere and experimental Christians, 
who derive therefrom their highest enjoyments in this life, and their 
richest prelibations of the life to come. 
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Question I. How has this doctrine been 
▼iewed hjr Infidelity? 

How by the different classes of Chris- 
tians? 

What is the correct view of its impor- 
tance? 

Into what principal parts is the lecture 
divided? 

What is the first theory noticed on the 
subject ? 

How is this theory illustrated? 
7. iiow is it shown that this theory denies 
the real influence of the Spirit 7 

What is the Jiecond theory noticed? 

What is the onlv distinction between the 
two theories ? 

In what two senses is it said the term 
medium may i»e used? 

How is the distinction lietween an tn- 
tslrtimeiU and an ag^enl illustrated? 

Does this thfory imply any real opera- 
tion ol the Spirit i 

What is llie true scriptural view of the 
doctrine ? 

Does the Spirit now operate so as to re- 
veal new injths? 

Huw is it sh'iwu that the Spirit operates 
in conviction ? 
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How is it shown to be absurd to deny 
the direct influence of the Spirit, and 
at the same time restrict its iofluenoe 
to baptized believers? 

What instances are given in which tlw 
Spirit did operate on the hearts of sin- 
ners? 

How is it proved that the Christian bu 
the witness of the Spirit ? 

What is the first view given of this 
witness? 

How is it refuted? 

What is the second view, and how is it 
refuted ? 

What is the correct theory of this wit- 
ness? 

What is the distinction between the iii> 
direct witness of the Spirit, and the 
witness of oar own spirit? 

Does the indirect witness free us from 
doubt? 

How is it shown that neither a con- 
sciousness of the fruits of the Spirit 
in general, nor of faith, can give a 
knowledge of our acceptance^ at the 
time the Spirit is said to bear its wit- 
ness? 



LECTURE XXVIII. 

THB PERSETERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 
BY BBV. JOHN WESLBT, A. M. 

Mamt large volames have been already published on this important 
subject. But the very length of them makes them hard to be under- 
stood, or even purchased, by common readers. A short, plain treatise 
•n this head is what serious men have long desired, and what is here 
offered to those whom God has endowed with love and meekness of 
wisdom. 

By tke sairUs, I understand those who are holy or righteous in the 
judgment of God himself; those 'who are endued with the faith that 
purifies the heart, that produces a good conscience ; those who are grafted 
into the good olive tree, the spiritual, invisible church ; those who are 
branches of the true vine, of whom Christ says, ** I am the vine, ye are 
the branches ;'* those who so effectually know Christ, as by that knowl- 
edge to have escaped the pollutions of the world ; those who see the 
tight of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and who have been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, of the witness and the fruits of the 
Spirit ; those who live by faith in the Son of God ; those who are sanc- 
tified by the blood of the covenant ; those to whom all or any of these 
characters belong, I mean by the term saints. 

Can any of these fall away ? By falling away, we mean, not barely 
filling into sin. This, it is granted, they may. But can they fall 
totally ? Can any of these so fall from God as to perish everlastingly ? 

I am sensible either side of this question is attended with great diffi- 
culties, such as reason alone could never remove. Therefore, " to the 
kw and to the testimony.*' Let the living oracles decide : and if these 
^^eak (or us, we neither seek nor want further witness. 

On this authority, I believe a saint may fall away ; that one who ia 
holy or righteous in the judgment of God himself may neverthelefs 90 
&11 from God as to perish everlastingly. 

r. For thus saiih the Lord : ** When the righteous tumcth away from 
hb ri^teousneast and eoramitteth iniquity ; in his trespass that he hath 

2k 
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trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die*' 
£zek. xviii. 24. 

That this is to be understood' of eternal death, appears firom the twenty- 
sixth verse : " When a righteous man tumeth away from his righteooa- 
ness and committeth iniquity, and dieth in them ;" (here is temporal 
death ;) ** for his iniquity that he hath done he shall die." (Here is 
death eternal.) 

It appears further from the whole scope of the chapter, which is to 
prove, '* The soul that sinneth, it shall die." Verse 4. If you say, 
** The soul here means the body," I answer, that will die whether you 
sin or no. 

Again ; thus saith the Lord, " When I shall say to the righteous, that 

he shall surely live; if he trust to his own righteousness," (yea, or to 

that promise as absolute and unconditional,) *' and commit iniquity, all 

J his righteousness shall not be remembered ; but for the iniquity that he 

hath committed shall he die." zxxiii. 13. 

Again ; ** When the righteous tumeth from his righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity, he shall even die thereby." Verse 18. Therefore, 
one who is holy and righteous in the judgment of God himself may yet 
80 fall as to perish everlastingly. 

" But how is this consistent with what Qod declared elsewhere ? ' If 
his children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments, — I will 
visit their offences with the rod, and their sin with scourges. Neverthe- 
less, my loving kindness will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my 
truth to fail. My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing that is 
gone out of my lips. I have sworn once by my holiness, that I will not 
fail David.'" Ps. Ixxxix. 30—35. 

f I answer, there is no manner of inconsistency between one declaration 
and the other. The prophet declares the just judgment of God against 
every righteous man who falls from his righteousness. The psalmist 
declares the old loving kindnesses which God sware unto David in his 
truth. ** I have found," saith he, " David, my servant ; with my holy 
oil hnve I anointed him. My hand shall hold him fast, and my arm 
shall strengthen him. His seed also will I make to endure forever, and 
his throne as the days of heaven." Verses 20, 21, 29. It follows : " But 
if his children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments ; — nev- 
ertheless my loving kindness will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer 
my truth to fail. My covenant will I not break. I will not fail David. 
His seed shall endure forever, and his throne as the sun before me." 
Verse 30, &c. 

May not every man see that the covenant here spoken of relates 
wholly to David and his seed or children ? Where then is the incon- 
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aistency between the most absolute promise made to a particular family, 
and that solemn account which God has here given of his way of dealing 
with all mankind ? 

Besides, the very covenant mentioned in these words is not absolute, 
but conditional. The condition of repentance in case of forsaking God*s J 
law was implied, though not expressed ; and so strongly implied, that, 
this condition failing, not being performed, GimI did also fail David. He 
did *' ahcr the thing that had gone out of his lips,*' and yet without any 
impeachment of his truth. He *' abhorred and forsook his anointed,'* 
verse 39, the seed of David, whose throne, if they had repented, should 
have been ** as the days of heaven." He did " break the covenant of 
his servant, and cast his crown to the ground." Verse 39. So vainly 
arc these words of the psalmist brought to contradict the plain, full testi- 
mony of the prophet ! 

Nor is there any contradiction between this testimony of God by 
Ezekiel, and those words which he spake by Jeremiah. *' I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love : therefore with loving kindness have I 
drawn thee." For do these words assert that no righteous man ever 
turns from his righteousness ? No such thing. They do not touch the 
question, but simply declare God's love to the Jewish church. To see 
this in the clearest light, you need only read over the whole sentence. 
**At the same time, saith the Lord, I will be the God of all the families 
of Israel, and they shall be my people. Thus saith the Lord, The peo- 
ple which were left of the sword found grace in the wilderness ; even 
Israel, when I caused him to rest. The Lord hath appeared of old unto 
me," saith the prophet, speaking in the person of Israel, *< saying, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore with loving kindness have 
I drawn thee. Again I will build thee, and thou shalt be built, O virgin 
of Israel." xxxi. I — 4. 

Suffer me here to observe, once for all, a fallacy which is constantly 
used by almost all writers on this point. They perpetually beg the ques- 
tion, by applying to particular persons assertions, or prophecies, which i/* / yZ 
relate only to the church in general ; and some of them only to the Jew- 
ish church and nation, as distinguished from all other people. 

If you say, ** But it was particularly revealed to me, that God had 
loved me with an everlasting love ;" I answer, suppose if was, (which 
might bear a dispute,) it proves no more, at the most, than that you in 
particular shall persevere ; but does not affect the general question, 
whether othera shall, or shall not. 

II. One who is endued with the faith that purifies the heart, that pro- 
duces a good conscience, may nevertheless so fall from (}od as to perish 
everlastingly. 
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For thiM mth the inspired apostle, ** War a good warfare ; lioMtiy 
faith, and a good conscience ; which some having put away concerning 
faith have made shipwreck." I Tim. i. 18, 19. 

Observe, 1. These men (such as Hymeneiis and Alexander) had once 
the faith that purifies the heart, that produces a good conscience; which 
they once had, or they could not have ** put it away." 

Observe, 2. They *' made shipwreck " of the faith, which necessarily 
implies the total and final loss of it. For a ressel once wrecked cim 
never be recovered. It is totally and finally lost 

And the apostle himself, in his second Epistle to Timothy, mentioiie 
one of these two as irrecoverably lost. ** Alexander," says he, '* did me 
much evil ; the Lord shall reward him according to his works." 2 Tin^. 
iv. 14. Therefore one who is endued with the faith that purifies the 
heart, that produces a good conscience, may nevertheless so fall from 
God as to perish everlastingly. 

** But how can this be reconciled with the words of our Lord, * He that 
believeth shall be saved ? ' " 

Do you think these words mean, ** he that believes " at this moment 
V' shall " certainly and inevitably ** be saved ? " If this interpretation be 
good, then, by all the rules of speech, the other part of the sentence 
must mean, ^ he*' that does " not believe" at this moment, *' shall'* cer- 
tainly and inevitably ** be damned." Therefore that interpretation can- 
not be good. The plain meaning then of the whole sentence is, ** He 
that believeth," if he continue in faith, " shall be saved ; he that believ- 
eth not," if he continue in unbelief, " shall be damned." 

** But does not Christ say elsewhere, * He that believeth hath everlast- 
ing life ? ' John iii. 36. And * He that believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life ? ' " Verse 24. 

I answer, 1. The love of God is everlasting life. It is, in substance, 
the life of heaven. Now, every one that believes, loves God, and there- 
fore •* hath everlasting life." 2. Every one that believes •* is " therefore 
'' passed from death," spiritual death, ** unto life ;" and, 3. ** Shall not 
come into condemnation," if he endnreth in the faith unto the end ; 
according to our Lord's own words, " He that endureth to the end shall 
be saved ;" and, '* Verily I say unto you, If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death." John viii. 61. 

HI. Those who are grafted into the good olive tree, the spiritual* in- 
visible church, may nevertheless so fall from God as to perish everlast^ 
ingly. For thus saith the apostle* ** Some of the branches are broken 
off, and thou art grafted in among them, and with them partakest of the 
root and fatness of the olive tree. Be not high minded, but fear ; tf Ood 
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•pared not the natural branches, take heed lest hef spare not thee. Be- 
hold the goodness and severity of God ! On them which fell, seventy ; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise 
thou shalt be cut oflC" Rom. xi. 17, 20—22. 

We may observe here, 1. The persons spoken to were actually grafted 
into the olive tree. 

2. This olive tree is not barely the outward visible church, but the 
invisible, consisting of holy believers. So the text, ** If the first fruit be 
holy, the lump is holy ; and if the root be holy, so are the branches.'' 
Verse 16. And, *' Because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith." 

3. These holy believers were still liable to be cut off from the invisi- 
ble church into which they were then grafted. 

4. Here is not the least intimation of those who were so cut off being 
ever grafted in again. Therefore, those who are grafted into the good 
olive tree, the spiritual, invisible church, may nevertheless so fail from 
God as to perish everlastingly. 

" But how does this agree with the 20th verse, * The gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance ? ' " 

The preceding verse shows : *' As touching the election" (the uncondi- 
tional election of the Jewish nation) " they are beloved for the fathers' 
sake ;" for the sake of their forefathers. It follows, (in proof of this, 
that ** they are beloved for the fathers' sake," that God has still blessings 
in store for the Jewish nation,) ** For the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance ;" for God doth not repent of any blessings he hath 
given them, or any privileges he hath called them to. The words here 
referred to were originally spoken with a peculiar regard to these national 
blessings. " God is not a man, that he should lie ; neither the son of 
man, that he should repent." Numb, xxiii. 10. 

*' But do not you hereby make God changeable f Whereas ' with 
him is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.' James i. 17.** By \) 
DO means. God is unchangeably holy; therefore, he always loveth 

righteousness and hateth iniquity." He is unchangeably good ; there- 
fore, he pordoneth all that " repent and believe the gospel." And he is 
unchangeably just ; therefore, he ** rewardeth every man according to hi » 
works." But all this hinders not his resisting, when they are proud, 
those to whom he gave grace when they were humble. Nay, his an- 
changeableness itself requires, that, if they grow high minded, God 
should cut them off; that there should be a proportionable change in all 
the Divine dispensations toward them. 

^ But how then is God faithful ? " I answer, in fulfilling every prom- 
ise whkh he hath made, to all to whom it is made, all who fulfil the 
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condition of that promise. More particularly, 1. " God is faithful " in 
that *' he will not suffer you to be tempted abore that you are able to 
bear." 1 Cor. x. 13. 2. " The Lord is faithful to establish and keep 
you from evil," (if you put your trust in him ;) from all the enl which 
you might otherwise suffer, through " unreasonable and wicked men.*' 
2 Thess. iii. 2, 3. 3. *^ Quench not the Spirit ; hold fast that which is 
good ; abstain from all appearance of evil ; and your whole spirit, soul 
and body, shall be preserved blameless unto the coming of oar Liord 
Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it." 1 
Thess. V. 19, &c. 4. Be not disobedient unto the heavenly calling ; and 
•* God is faithful, by whom ye were called, to confirm you unto the end, 
that yc may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ." 1 Cor. 
L 8, 9. Yet, notwithstanding all this, unless you fulfil the condition, 
you cannot attain the promise. 

*^ Nay, but are not ' all the promises, yea and amen ? * " They are 
firm as the piDars of heaven. Perform the condition, and the promise is 
sure. Believe, and thou shalt be saved. 

" But many promises are absolute and unconditional." In many, the 
condition is not expressed. But this does not prove there is none im- 
plied. No promises can be expressed in a more absolute form, than 
those above cited from the eighty-ninth Psalm. And yet we have seen 
a condition was implied even there, though none was expressed. 

'* But there is no condition, either expressed or implied, in those words 
of St. Paul, — * I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' " Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

Suppose there is not, (which will bear a dispute,) yet what will this 
prove ? Just thus much, — that the apostle was at that time fully per- 
suaded of his own perseverance. And I doubt not but many believers 
at this day have the very same persuasion, termed in Scripture, " The 
4 full assurance of hope." But this does not prove that every believer 
shall persevere, any more than that every believer is thus fully persuaded 
of his perseverance. 

IV. Those who are branches of the true vine, of whom Christ says, 
** I am the vine, ye are the branches," may nevertheless so fall from God 
as to perish everlastingly. 

For thus saith our blessed Lord himself, " I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh it away. I am the vine, ye are the branches. If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned." John 
XV. 1—6. 
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Here we may observe, 1. The persons spoken of were in Christ, 
branches of the trae vine. 2. Some of these branches abide ' not in 
Christ, but the Father taketh them away. 3. The branches which 
abide not are cast forth, cast out from Christ and his church. 4. They 
are not only cast forth, but withered ; consequently, never grafted in 
again ; nay, 5. They are not only cast forth and withered, but also cast 
into the fire ; and, 6. They are burned. It is not possible for words . 
more strongly to declare, that even those who are now branches in the 
true vine may yet so fall as to perish everlastingly. 
' By this clear, indisputable declaration of our Lord, we may interpret 
those which might be otherwise liable to dispute ; wherein it is certain, 
whatever he meant beside, he did not mean to contradict himself. For 
example : *' This is the Father's will, that of all which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing." Most sure, all that God hath given him, or, as 
it is expressed in the next verse, ** every one which belie veth on him/' 
namely, to the end, he ** will raise up at the last day," to reign with him 
forever. | 

Again ; " I am the living bread ; — if any man eat of this bread," (by 
faith,) " he shall live forever." John vi. 51. True ; if he continue to 
eat thereof. And who can doubt of it ? 

Again ; " My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me. And I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand." John x. 27 — 29. 

In the preceding text the condition is only implied ; in this it is plainly 
expressed. They are my sheep that hear my voice, that follow me in , 
all holiness. And " if ye do those things, ye shall never fall." None 
shall *' pluck you out of my hands." 

Again ; " Having loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end." John xiii. 1. " Having loved his own," namely, 
the apostles, (as the very next words, " which were in the world," evi- 
dently show,) ** he loved them unto the end " of his life, and manifested ' 
that love to the last. 

Once more; **Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are one." John 
xvii. 11. 

Great stress has been laid upon this text; and it has been hence 
inferred, that all those whom the Father had given him, (a phrase fre- 
quently occurring in this chapter,) must infallibly persevere to the end. 

And yet, in the very next verse, our Lord himself declares, that one 
of those whom the Father had given him did not persevere unto the ^ 
end, but perished everlastingly. His own words are, *' Those that thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdi* 
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tion.*' John xvii. 12. So one eren of these was finally lost ! — a demon* 
Oration that the phrase, ** those whom thou hast given me," tignifiet 
here, (if not in most other places too,) the twelve apostles, and them only. 

On this occasion, I cannot but observe another common instance of 
begging the question, — of taking for granted what ought to be proved ; it 
is usually laid down, as an indisputable truth, that whatever our Lord 
\ speaks to or of his apostles, is to be applied to all beUevers. Bat this 
cannot be allowed by any who impartially search the Scriptuiee. They 
cannot allow, without clear and particular proof, that any one of thoee texts 
which related primarily to tHe apostles, (as all men grant,) beloog to any 
bat them. 

V. Those who so effectually know Christ as by that knowledge to 
\have escaped the pollutions of the world, may yet fall back into those 
pollutions, and perish everlastingly. 

For thus saiih the apostle Peter, ** If, after they have escaped the pol- 
lutions of the world, through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviouf 
Jesus Christ, (the only possible way of escaping them,) they are agaia 
entangled therein and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning. For it had been better for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment delivered unto them." 2 Pet. iL 20, 2L 

That the ** knowledge of the way of righteousness " which they had 
attained was an inward, experimental knowledge, is evident from that 
other expression, they had "escaped the pollutions of the world;" an 
expression parallel to that in the preceding chapter, verse 4, " having 
escaped the corruption which is in the world." And in both chapters* 
this effect is ascribed to the same cause ; termed in the first, " tha 
knowledge of him who hath called us to glory and virtue;" in the 
second, more explicitly, '* the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ." 

And yet they lost that experimental knowledge of Christ, and the way 

^of righteousness; they fell back into the same pollutions they had 

escaped, and were again "entangled therein and overcome." They 

y turned from the holy commandment delivered to them," so that their 

** latter end was worse than their beginning." 

Therefore, those who so efiectoally know Christ as by that knowledge 
to have escaped the pollutions of tlie world, may yet &11 back into those 
pollutions and perish everlastingly. 

And this is perfectly consistent with St Peter's words, in the first 
chapter of his former Epistle : '* Who are kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation." Undoubtedly so are all they who ever 
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Attain eternal salvation. It is the power of God only, and not our own, 
bj which we are kept one day, or one hour. 

VI; Those who " see the light of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ," and who have been " made partakers of the Holy Ghost," 
of the witness and the fruits of the Spirit, may nevertheless so fall from 
God as to perish everlastingly. For thus saith the inspired wriicr to 
the Hebrews, " It is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the^ 
Holy Ghost, if they fall away, to renew them again to repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of (xod afresh, and put him to 
an open shame." Heb. vi. 4, 6. 

Must not every unprejudiced person see the expressions here used are 
so strong and clear, that they cannot, without gross and palpable wrest- 
ing, be understood of any but true believers ? 

They " were once enlightened ;" an expression familiar with the apos- 
^ de, and never by him applied to any but believers. So, ** The God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation : 
the eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that ye may know 
what is the hope of his calling, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to us-ward that believe." Eph. i. 17 — 19. So again, " God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath sbined into our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ." 2 Cor. iv. 6. This is a light which no unbelievers 
have. They are utter strangers to such enlightening. •* The God of / 
thb world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ should shine unto them." Ver. 4. 

•♦ They had tasted of the heavenly gift," (emphatically so called,) " and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost." So St. Peter likewise couples 
them together : '* Be baptized for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost," Acts ii. 38 ; whereby the love of God 
was shed abroad in their hearts, with all the other fruits of the Spirit 
Yea, it is remarkable that our Lord himself, in his grand commission to 
St. Paul, (to which the apostle probably alludes in these words,) com* 
prises all these three particulars. *' I send thee to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God," / 
(here contracted into that one expression, "they were enlightened,") 
•* that they may receive forgiveness of sins," (" the heavenly gift,") " and 
an inheritance among them which are sanctified ;" Acts xxvi. IS; which 
are made '* partakers of the Holy Ghost," of all the sanctifying influences 
•f the Spirit 

The expression, *' They tasted of the heavenly gift," is taken from the 
Psalmist, '* Taste and see that the Lord is good." Psalm xxxiv. 8. As 
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if he had said, Be ye as assured of his love, as of anything yon see with- 
\ your eyes. And let the assurance thereof he sweet to your soul, as honey 
is to your tongue. 

And yet those who had been thus ** enlightened," had *' tasted" this 
"gift," and been thus "partakers of the Holy Ghost," so " fell away" 
that it was " impossible to renew them again to repentance." 

" But the apostle makes only a supposition, * if they shall fall away.'" 

I answer, the apostle makes no supposition at all. There is no (/* in 

the original. The words are, Adwaxov re; uTiai fponmBevtagy koi naqa- 

nsaovjas ; that is, in plain English, " It is impossible to renew again 

\ unto repentance those who were once enlightened and have fallen away ;" 

therefore they must perish everlastingly. 

" But if so, then farewell all my comfort." 

Then your comfort depends on a poor foundation. My comfort stands 
not on any opinion, either that a believer can or cannot fall away, not on 
the remembrance of anything wrought in me yesterday ; bat on what is 
to-day ; on my present knowledge of God in Christ, reconciling me to 
himself; on my now beholding the light of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ ; walking in the light as he is in the light, and having 
fellowship with the Father and with the Son. My comfort is, that 
through grace I now believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and that his Spirit 
doth bear witness with my spirit that I om a child of Grod. I take com- 
fort in this and this only, that I see Jesus at the right hand of God ; that 
I personally for myself, and not for another, have a hope full of immor* 
tality ; that I feel the love of God shed abroad in my heart, being cruci- 
fied to the world, and the world crucified to me. My rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of my conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, I have my conversa- 
tion in the world. 

Go and find, if you can, a more solid joy, a more blissful comfort, on 
this side heaven. But this comfort is not shaken, be that opinion true 
or false, whether the saints in general can or cannot &11. If you take 
up with any comfort short of this, you lean on the staff of a broken reed, 
which not only will not bear your weight, but will enter into your hand 
and pierce you. 

VII. Those who live by fiuth may yet Ml from GU>d, and perish 
everlastingly. 

For thus saith the same inspired writer, ** The just shall live by faith ; 
but if any man draw back, my soul shall have no pieasoie in him." Heb. 
X. 38. " The just," the justified person, " shall live by faith," even now 
shall he live the life which is hid with Christ in QfA ; and if he endure 
onto the end, he shall live with Grod forever. " Bat if any man draw 
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back," saith the Lord, " my soul shall have no pleasure in him ;'* that is, 
I will utterly cast him off; and accordingly the drawing back here 
spoken of is termed, in the verse immediately following, »* drawing back 
10 perdition." 

** But the person supposed to draw back is not the same with him that 
is said to live by faith." 

I answer, 1. Who is it then ? Can any man draw back from faith 
who never came to it ? But, 

2. Had the text been fairly translated, there had been no pretence for 
this objection. For the original runs thus : O dtxaios ex m^ecjg (j/aera** 
xa* ear vno^edijiat. If o dixatoi^ " the just man that lives by faith," (so 
the expression necessarily implies, there being no other nominative of the 
verb,) " draws back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him." 

" But the apostle adds : * We are not of them who draw back unto 
perdition.*" And what will you infer from thence ? This is so far from 
contradicting what has been observed before, that it manifestly confirms 
it. It is a further proof that there are those " who draw back unto per* 
dition," although the apostle was not of that number. Therefore those 
who live by faith may yet fall from God and perish everlastingly. 

" But does not God say to every one that lives by faith, * I wiU never 
leave thee nor forsake thee ? * " 

The whole sentence runs thus : " Let your conversation be without 
covetousness, and be content with such things as ye have ; for he hath 
said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee." True ; provided " your 
conversation be without covetousness," and ye " be content with such 
things as ye have." Then you may " boldly say, The Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me." 

Do you not see, 1. That this promise, as here recited, relates wholly 
to temporal things ? 2. That, even thus taken, it is not absolute, but 
conditional ? And, 3. That the condition is expressly mentioned in the 
very same sentence ? 

VIII. Those who are sanctified by the blood of the covenant may so 
fall from God as to perish everlastingly. 

For thus again saith the apostle : ** If we sin wilfully, after we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sin ; but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversaries. He that despised Moses' law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses. Of how much sorer punish* 
ment shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing?" Heb. x. 26 — 29. 

It is undeniably plain, 1. That the person mentioned here was once 
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ianctified by the blood of the coyeaant 2. Thai he afterward, by known, 
wilful sin, trod under foot the Son of God. And, 3. That he hereby 
incurred a sorer punishment than death, namely, death everlasting. 

Therefore, those who are sanctified by the blood of the coyenant may 
yet so fall as to perish everlastingly. 

** What ! Can the blood of Christ bum in hell ? Or can the piif> 
chase of the blood of Christ go thither ?** 

I answer, 1. The blood of Christ cannot bum in hell, no more than it 
can be spilled on the earth. The heavens mu9t contain both his flesh 
and blood until the restitution of all things. But, 

2. If the oracles of God are true, one who was purchased by the blood 
of Christ may go thither. For he that was sanctified by the blood of 
Christ was purchased by the blood of Christ. But one who was sanc- 
tified by the blood of Christ may nevertheless go to hell ; may fall under 
that fiery indignation which shall forever devour the adversaries. 

'* Can a child of God then go to hell ? Or can a man be a child of 
€rod to-day, and a child of the devil to-morrow ? If God is our Father 
once, is he not our Father always ? " 

I answer, 1. A child of God, that is, a trae believer, (for he that 
believeth is bom of God,) while he continues a trae believer, cannot go 
to hell. But, 2. If a believer make shipwreck of the faith, he b no 
longer a child of God. And then he may go to hell, yea, and certainly 
will, if he continues in unbelief. 3. If a believer may make shipwreck 
of the faith, then a man that believes now may be an unbeliever some 
time hence ; yea, very possibly, to-morrow ; but, if so, he who is a child 
of God to-day, may be a child of the devil to-morrow. For, 4. God is 
the Father of them that believe, so long as they believe. But the devil 
is the father of them that believe not, whether they did once believe 
or no. 

The sum of all is this : If the Scriptures are true, those who are holy 
or righteous in the judgment of God himself; those who are endued 
with the faith that purifies the heart, that produces a good conscience ; 
those who are grafted into the good olive tree, the spiritual, invisible 
church ; those who are branches of the trae vine, of whom Christ says, 
" I am the vine, ye are the branches ;*' those who so efiectually know 
Christ as by that knowledge to have escaped the pollutions of the world ; 
those who see the light of the glory of God in tho face of Jesus Christ, 
and who have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, of the witness 
and of the fruits of the Spirit ; those who live by faith in the Son of 
God ; those who are sanctified by the blood of the covenant, may never- 
theless so fall from God «s to perish everlastingly. 

Tbexoforq, let him that standelh take heed lest he fall. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
BY REV. JOHN FLBTCHSB. 



DEFINITION. 

Christian Perfection ! why should the harmless phrase ofiend us T 
Perfection! Why should that lovely word frighten us? Is it not 
common and plain ? Did not Cicero speak intelligibly when be called 
accomplished philosophers, perfectos philosophos, and an excellent orator, 
perfectum oratorem? Did Ovid expose his reputation when he said 
that " Chiron perfected Achilles in music," or " taught him to play on 
the lute to perfection ? " We give the name of " Christian perfection *• 
to that maturity of grace and holiness which established adult believers 
attain to under the Christian dispensation ; and thus we distinguish that 
maturity of grace, both from the ripeness of grace which belongs to the 
dispensation of the Jeios below us^ and from the ripeness of glory which 
belongs to departed sai7its above us. Hence it appears that by " Chris- 
tian perfection " we mean nothing but the cluster and maturity of the 
graces which compose the Christian character in the church militant. 
In other words, Christian perfection is a spiritual constellation, made up 
of these gracious stars, perfect repentance, perfect faith, perfect humility, 
perfect meekness, perfect self-denial, perfect resignation, perfect hope, 
perfect charity for our visible enemies, as well as for our earthly relations ; 
and, above all, perfect love for our invisible God, through the explicit 
knowledge of our Mediator Jesus Christ. And as this last star is always 
accompanied by all the others, as Jupiter is by his satellites, we fre- 
quently use, as St. John, the phrase " perfect love" instead of the word 
perfection ; understanding by it the pure love of God shed abroad in the 
hearts of established believers by the Holy Ghost, which is abundantly 
given them under the fulness of the Christian dispensation. 
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AN ADDRESS TO IMPERFECT BELIEVERS WHO CORDIALLY EMBRACE 

THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 

Your regard for Scripture and reason, and your desire to answer the 
end of God's predestination by being conformed to the image of his 
Son, have happily kept, or reclaimed, you from Antinomianism. 

Ye see the absolute necessity of personally fulfilling the law of Christ ; 
your bosom glows with desire to " perfect holiness in the fear of God ;" 
and, far from blushing to be called Perfectionists, ye openly assert that 
a perfect faith, productive of perfect love to God and man, is the pearl 
of great price for which you are determined to sell all, and which, next 
to Christ, you will seek early and late, as the one thing needful for your 
spiritual and eternal welfare. Some directions, therefore, about the 
manner of seeking this pearl cannot but be acceptable to you, if they 
are scriptural and rational ; and such, I humbly trust, are those which 
follow : — 

I. If ye would attain an evangelically sinless perfection, let your 
full assent to the truth of that deep doctrine firmly stand upon the evan- 
gelical foundation of a precept and a promise. A precept without a 
promise would not sufficiently animate you ; nor would a promise with- 
out a precept properly bind you ; but a Divine precept and a Divine 
promise form an unshaken foundation. Let, then, your faith deliber- 
ately rest her right foot upon these precepts : — 

" Hear, O Israel : thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might." Deut. vi. 5. 
" Thou shalt not hate thy neighbor in thy heart : thou shajt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him. Thou shalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people ; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: I am the Lord : ye shall 
keep my statutes." Lev. xix. 17 — 19. " And now, Israel, what does 
the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk 
in his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, to keep the commandments of the Lord 
thy God, and his statutes, which I command thee this day for thy 
good ? dec. Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin of your heart, and be no 
more stiff-necked." Deut. x. 12, &c. " Serve God with a perfect heart 
and a willing mind ; for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understand- 
eth the imaginations of the thoughts." 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

Should unbelief suggest that these are only Old Testament injunc- 
tions, trample upon the false suggestion, and rest the same foot of your 
faith upon the following New Testament precepts : — " Think not that 
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I am come to destroy the law or the prophets. I say unto you, Lotb 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hstit 
you, &c. ; that ye may be the children of your Father who is in hea- 
ven, &c. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the publicans the same ? Be ye therefore perfect, even at 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect." Matt. v. 17, 44, &c. •* If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments." Matt. xix. 17. 
" Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." OaL 
vi. 2. ** This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I 
have loved you." John xv. 12. *< He that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law : for this. Thou shalt not conmiit adultery, &c. ; Thou shall 
not covet ; and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre* 
hended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Low 
worketh no ill, &c. ; therefore, love is the fulfilling of the law." Rom. 
xiii. 8 — 10. " This commandment we have from him. That he who 
loves God. love his brother also." 1 John iv. 21. " If ye fulfil the royal 
law. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do w^ll. But if ye 
have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced of the law 
as transgressors." James ii. 8, 9. *< Circumcision is nothing, uncir- 
cumcision is nothing," (comparatively speaking,) " but " (under Christ) 
** the keeping of the commandments of God " is the one thing needful. 
1 Cor. vii. 19. " For the end of the commandment is charity ; out of 
a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned." 1 Tim. 
1. 5. '* Though I have all faith, &c., and have not charity, I am 
nothing." 1 Cor. xiii. 2. " Whosoever shall keep the whole law," (of 
liberty,) " and yet offend in one point," (in uncharitable respect of per- 
sons,) " he is guilty of all, &c. So speak ye, and so do, as they that 
shall be judged by the law of liberty," which requires perfect love, and 
therefore makes no allowance for the least degree of uncharitableness. 
James ii. 10, 12. 

When the right foot of your faith stands on these e>'nngelical pre- 
cepts and proclamations, lest she should stagger for want of a promise 
every way adequate to such weighty commandments, let her place her 
left foot upon the following promises, which are extracted from the Old 
Testament : — " The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, that thou mayest live." Deut. xxx. 6. ** Come now, 
and let us reason together, says the Lord : though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool." Isa. i. 18. That this promise chiefly refers to 
sanctification, is evident, L From the verses which immediately pre- 
cede it : " Make you clean," &c. ; " Cease to do evil, learn to do well/ 
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&B* And, 2. From the verses which immediately follow it : "If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land ; but if ye 
refuse and rebel," (or disobey,) " ye shall be devoured with the sword. 
Again ; " I will give them a heart to know me that I am the Lord, and 
they shall be my people, and I will be their God " in a new and pecu- 
liar manner: "for they shall return unto me with their whole heart. 
This shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel ; 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people." Jer. xxiv. 7 ; xxxi. 33. " Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean ; from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will I cleanse you ; a new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you : and I will take away the heart of 
stone out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I 
will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them." Ezek. xxxvi. ^5 
— 27. 

And let nobody suppose that the promises of the circumcision, the 
cleansing, the clean water, and the Spirit, which are mentioned in 
these Scriptures, and by which the hearts of believers are to be made 
new, and God's law is to be so written therein that they shall " keep 
his judgments and do them ;" — let none, I say, suppose that these glo- 
rious promises belong only to the Jews ; for their full accomplishment 
peculiarly refers to the Christian dispensation. Besides, if sprinklings 
of the Spirit were sufficient, under the Jewish dispensation, to raise 
the plant of Jewish perfection in Jewish believers, how much more will 
the revelation of the horn of our salvation, and the outpourings of the 
Spirit, raise the plant of Christian perfection in faithful Christian be- 
lievers ! And that this revelation of Christ in the Spirit, as well as in 
the flesh, these effusions of the water of life, these baptisms of fire, 
which bum up the chaff of sin, thoroughly purge God*s spiritual floor, 
save us from all our uncleannesses, and deliver us from all our enemies ; 
that these blessings, I say, are peculiarly promised to Christians, is 
demonstrable by the following cloud of New Testament declarations 
and promises : — 

" Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us, as he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, that 
we, being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, might serve him 
without" unbelieving "fear," (that is, with perfect love,) "in holiness 
and righteousness before him all the days of our life." Luke i. 68 — 
75. " Blessed are the poor in spirit, who thirst after righteousness ; 
for they shall, be filled." Matt. v. 3, 6. " If thou knewest the gift of 
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God," &c., '* ihou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water : and the water that I shall give him, shall be in 
him a well of water springing up to everlasting life." John iv. 10, 14. 
" Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink. He that believeth on me," (when I shall have ascended up 
on high, to receive gifts for men,) " out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water," to cleanse his soul, and to keep it clean. *' But this he 
spake of the Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive ; for 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given," (in such a manner as to raise the 
plant of Christian perfection,) " because Jesus was not yet glorified." 
John vii. 37, &c. ; and his spiritual dispensation was not yet fully 
opened. Mr. Wesley, in his " Plain Account of Christian Perfection," 
has published some excellent queries, and proposed them to those who 
deny perfection to be attainable in this life. They are close to the point, 
and, therefore, the first two attack the imperfection ists from the very 
ground on which I want you to stand. They run thus : 1. " Has there 
not been a larger measure of the Holy Spirit given under the gospel 
than under the Jewish dispensation ? If not, in what sense was ibe 
Spirit not given before Christ was glorified ? John vii. 39. 2. Waa 
that glory which followed the sufierings of Christ (1 Pet. i. 11) aia 
external glory or an internal, viz., the glory of holiness ? Always rest 
the doctrine of Christian perfection on this scriptural foundation, and it 
will stand as firm as revelation itself. 

It is allowed, on all sides, that the dispensation of John the Baptist 
exceeded that of the other prophets, because it immediately introduced the 
gospel of Christ, and because John was not only appointed to ** preach 
the haptism of repentance," but also clearly to point out the very person 
of Christ, and to ** give knowledge of salvation to God*s people by the 
remission of sins." Luke i. 77. And, nevertheless, John only promised 
the blessing of the Spirit, which Christ bestowed when he had received 
gifts for men. " I indeed," said John, " baptize you with water unto 
repentance ; but he that cometh after me is mightier than I ; he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire." Matt. iii. 11. Such is 
the importance of this promise, that it is particularly recorded, not only 
by the other three evangelists, (see Mark i. 8, Luke iii. 16, and John i. 
26,) but also by our Lord himself, who said, just before his ascension, 
" John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence." Acts i. 5. 

So capital is this promise of the Spirit's stronger influences to raise 
the rare plant of Christian perfection, that when our Lord speaks of this 
promise, he emphatically calls it " the promise of the Father ;" because 
it shines among the other promises of the gospel of Christ as the moon 
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does among the stars. Thus, " Wait," says he, " for the promise of the 
Father, which ye have heard of me." Acts i. 4. And again, " Behold, 
I send the promise of my Father upon you." Luke xxiv. 49. Agreeably to 
this, St. Peter says, " Jesus being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he has 
shed forth this :" he has begun abundantly to fulfil " that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, that I will pour out " (bestow a more abundant measure) " of 
my Spirit uJ)on all flesh. Therefore, repent and be baptized " (that is, 
make an open profession of your faith) ** in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
for the remission of sins : and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
for the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to as many as the 
Lord our God shall call," to enjoy the full blessings of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Acts ii. 17, 33, 38. This promise, when it is received in its 
fulness, is undoubtedly the greatest of all the " exceedingly great and pre- 
cious promises which are given to us, that by them you might be partakers 
of the Divine nature," that is, of pure love and unmixed holiness. 2 Pet. 
i. 4. Have, therefore, a peculiar eye to it, and to these deep words of 
our Lord : " I will ask the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you forever, even the Spirit of truth,** 
(and power,) "whom the world knows not, &c.; but ye know him, for 
he remaineth in you, and shall be in you. At that day ye shall know 
ihat I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you." For " If any 
man " (that is, any believer) " love me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him, and make our abode 
with him." John xiv. 16, &c. " Which," says Mr. Wesley, in his note 
on the place, " implies such a large manifestation of the Divine presence 
and love, that the former in justification is as nothing in comparison of 
it." Agreeably to this, the same judicious divine expresses himself thus 
in another of his publications : " These virtues " (meekness, humility, 
and true resignation to God) " are the only wedding-garment ; they are 
the lamps and vessels well furnished with oil. There is nothing that 
will do instead of them ; they must have their full and perfect work in 
you, or the soul can never be delivered from its fallen, wrathful state. 
There is no possibility of salvation but in this. And when the Lamb of 
God has brought forth his own meekness, &c., in our souls, then are 
our lamps trimmed, and our virgin hearts made ready for the marriage- 
feast. This marriage-feast signifies the entrance into the highest state 
of union that can be between God and the soul in this life. This birth- 
day of the Spirit of love in our 8ouls,whenever we attain it, will feast our 
souls with such peace and joy in God as will blot out the remembrance 
of everything that we called peace or joy before." 
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To make you believe this important promise wiih more ardor, consider 
that our Lord spent some of his last moments in sealing it with hia 
powerful intercession. After having prayed the Father to sanctify his 
disciples through the truth firmly embraced by their faith, and power- 
fully applied by his Spirit, he adds, " Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them who will believe on me through their word." And what is it that 
our Lord asks for these believers ? Truly what St. Paul asked for the 
imperfect believers at Corinth, " even their perfection ;" 2 Cor. xiii. 9 ; a 
state of soul this which Christ describes thus : " That they all may be 
one, as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they may be made 
one in us, &c., that they may be one as we are one : I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be perfected in one, and that the world may 
know that thou hast loved them as^ tliou hast loved roe." John xvu, 
21 — 23. Our Lord could not pray in vain : it is not to be supposed that 
the Scriptures are silent with respect to the effect of this solemn prayer, 
an answer to which was to give the world an idea of the New Jerusalem 
coming down from heaven ; a specimen of the power which introduces 
believers into the state of Christian perfection ; and therefore we read, 
that, on the day of Pentecost, the kingdom of Satan was powerfully 
shaken ; and the kingdom of God, " righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost," began to come with a new power. Then were thousands 
wonderfully converted and clearly justified ; then was the kingdom of 
heaven taken by force ; and the love of Christ, and of the brethren, 
began to bum the chafif of selfishness and sin with a force which the 
world had never seen before. See Acts ii. 42, &c. Some time after, 
another glorious baptism, or capital outpouring of the Spirit, carried 
believers further into the kingdom of the grace which perfects them in one. 
And therefore we find that the account which St. Luke gives us of them, 
after this second capital manifestation of the Holy Spirit, in a great 
degree answers to our Lord's prayer for their perfection. He had asked 
that they all might be one ; that they might be one as the Father and he 
are one; and that they might be perfected in. one. John xvii. 21, &c. 
And now a fuller answer is given to his deep request. Take it in the 
words of the inspired historian : " And when they had prayed, the place 
was shaken where they were assembled together, and they were " once 
more " filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word with" still 
greater " boldness : and the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart, and of one soul ; neither said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had all things common, &c. ; 
and great grace was upon them all." Acts iv. 31 — 33. Who does not 
see in this account a specimen of that great grace which our Lord had 
asked for believers, when he had prayed that his disciples, and those 
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who would believe on him through their word, might be perfected in 
one ? 

It may be asked here, whether " the multitude of them that believed " 
in those happy days were all perfect in love ? I answer, that if pure 
love had cast out all selfishness and sinful fear from their hearts, they 
were undoubtedly made perfect in love : but as God does not usually 
remove the plague of indwelling sin till it has been discovered and 
lamented ; and as we find in the two next chapters an account of the 
guile of Ananias and his wife, and of the partiality or selfish murmuring 
of some believers, it seems that those chiefly who before were strong in 
the grace of their dispensation arose then into sinless fathers ; and that 
the first love of other believers, through the peculiar blessing of Christ 
upon his infant church, was so bright and powerful, for a time, that little 
children had, or seemed to have, the strength of young men, and young 
m^n the grace of fathers. And, in this case, the account which St. 
Luke gives of the primitive believers ought to be taken with some restric- 
tion. Thus, while many of them were perfect in love, many might 
have the imperfection of their love only covered over by a land-fiood of 
peace and joy in believing. And, in this case, what is said of their 
being all of one heart, and mind, and of their having all things common, 
&c., may only mean, that the harmony of love had not yet been broken, 
and that none had yet betrayed any of the uncharitableness for which 
Christians in after ages became so conspicuous. With respect to the 
"great grace" which " was upon them all," this does not necessarily 
mean that they were all equally strong in grace ; for great unity and 
happiness may rest upon a whole family, where the difierence between 
a father, a young man, and a child, continues to subsist. However, it is 
not improlmble that God, to open the dispensation of the Spirit in a 
manner which might ^x the attention of all ages upon its importance and 
glory, permitted the whole body of believers to take an extraordinary 
turn together into the Canaan of perfect love, and to show the world the 
admirable fruit which grows there ; as the spies sent by Joshua took a 
turn into the good land of promise before they were settled in it, and 
brought from thence the bunch of grapes which astonished and spirited 
up the Israelites, who had not yet crossed Jordan. 

Upon the whole, it is, I think, undeniable, from the first four chapters 
of the Acts, that a peculiar power of the Spirit is bestowed upon 
believers under the (Jospel of Christ ; that this power, through faith on 
our part, can operate the most sudden and surprising change in our 
souls ; and that, when our faith shall fully embrace the promise of full 
sanctification, or of a complete circumcision of the heart in the Spirit, 
the Holy Ghost, who kindled so much love on the day of Pentecost that 
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all the primitive believers Loved, or seemed to love, each other perfectly, 
will, not fail to help us to ** love one another" without sinful self-seek- 
ing ; and as soon as we do so, ** God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us." 1 John iv. 12 ; John xiv. 23. 

Should you ask how many baptisms, or cfiusions of the sanctifying 
Spirit, are necessary to cleanse a believer from all sin, and to kindle his 
soul into perfect love ; I reply, that the efifect of a sanctifying truth de- 
pending upon the ardor of the faith with which that truth is embraced, 
and upon the power of the Spirit with which it is applied, I should 
betray a want of modesty if I brought the operations of the Holy Ghost 
and the energy of faith under a rule which is not expressly laid down 
in Scripture. If one powerful baptism of the Spirit seals you unto the 
day of redemption, and cleanses you from all moral filthiness, so much 
the better. If two or more are necessary, the Lord can repeat them. 
*^ His arm is not shortened that it cannot save ;" nor is his promise of 
tlie Spirit stinted. He says in general, ** Whosoever will, let him 
come, and take of the water of life freely. If you, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much more will your heavenly 
Father" (who is goodness itself) "give his holy," sanctifying " Spirit 
to them that ask him ! " I may, however, venture to say, in general, 
that, before we can rank among perfect Christians, we must receive so 
much of the truth and Spirit of Christ by faith, as to have the pure love 
of God and man shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost given 
unto us, and to be filled with the meek and lowly mind which was in 
Christ. And if one outpouring of the Spirit, one bright manifestation 
of the sanctifying truth, so empties us of self as to fill us with the mind 
of Christ, and with pure love, we are undoubtedly Christians in the full 
sense of the word. From the ground of my soul, I therefore subscribe 
to the answer which a great divine makes to the following objection : — 

" But some who are newly justified do come up to this," (Christian 
perfection.) " What then will you say to these ? " Mr. Wesley replies, 
with great propriety, " If they really do, I will say they are sanctified, 
saved from sin, in that moment ; and that they never need lose what 
God has given, or feel sin any more. But certainly this is an exempt 
case. It is otherwise with the generality of those that are justified. 
They feel in themselves, more or less, pride, anger, self-will, and a heart 
bent to backsliding. And till they have gradually mortified these, they 
are not fully renewed in love. God usually gives a considerable time 
for men to receive light, to grow in grace, to do and suffer his will, 
before they are either justified or sanctified. But he does not invaria- 
bly adhere to this. Sometimes he cuts short his work. He does the 
work of many years in a few weeks ; perhaps in a week, a day, an 
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hour. He justifies or sanctifies, both those who have done or sufiered 
nothing, and who have not had time for a gradual growth either in 
light or grace. And may he not do what he will with his own ? * Is 
thine eye evil, because he is good ? ' It need not therefore be proved, 
by forty texts of Scripture, either that most men are perfected in love 
at last, or that there is a gradual work of God in the soul ; and that, 
generally speaking, it is a long time, even many years, before sin is 
destroyed. All this we know. But we know likewise that God may, 
with man's good leave, cut short his work in whatever degree he pleases, 
and do the usual work of many years in a moment. He does so in 
many instances. And yet there is a gradual work both before and after 
that moment. So that one may affirm, the work is gradual ; another, 
it is instantaneous, without any manner of contradiction." — {Plain Ac' 
county page 115.) At page 155, the same eminent divine explains 
himself more fully, thus : " It " (Christian perfection) " is constantly pre- 
ceded and followed by a gradual work ; but is it in itself instantaneous 
or not ? In examining this, let us go on step by step. An instanta- 
neous change has been wrought in some believers ; none can deny this. 
Since that change they enjoy perfect love : they feel this, and this 
alone ; they * rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, in everything 
give thanks.' Now this is all that I mean by perfection. Therefore 
these are witnesses of the perfection which I preach. * But in some 
this change was not instantaneous.' They did not perceive the instant 
when it was wrought. It is often difficult to perceive the instant when 
a man dies, yet there is an instant in which life ceases. And if ever 
sin ceases, there must be a last moment of its existence, and a first mo- 
ment of our deliverance from it. ' But if they have this love now, they 
will lose it.' They may ; but they need not. And whether they do or 
no, they have it now. They now experience what we teach. They 
now are all love. They now rejoice, pray, and praise without ceasing. 
* However, sin is only suspended in them ; it is not destroyed.' Call it 
what you please. They are all love to-day ; and they take no thought 
for the morrow." To return : — 

II. When you firmly assent to the truth of the precepts and prom- 
ises on which the doctrine of Christian perfection is founded ; when 
you understand the meaning of these Scriptures, " Sanctify them through 
thy truth, thy word is truth, I will send the Comforter" (the Spirit of 
truth and holiness) " unto you. God has chosen you to " (eternal) 
«( salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth :" 
— when you see that the way to Christian perfection is by the word of 
the gospel of Christ, by faith, and by the Spirit of God ; in the next 
place get tolerably clear ideas of this perfection. This is absolutely 
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necessary. If you will hit a mark, you must knew where it is. Sono 
people aim at Christian perfection ; but, mistaking it for angeiioal per- 
fection, they shoot above the mark, miss it, and then peevishly give up 
their hopes. Others place the mark as much too low. Hence it is that 
you hear them profess to have attained Christian perfection, when they 
have not so much as attained the mental serenity of a philosopher, or 
the candor of a good-natured, conscientious heathen. In the.preceding 
pages, if I am not mistaken, the mark is fixed according to the rules of 
scriptural moderation. It is not placed so high as to make ypu despair 
of hitting it, if you do your best in an evangelical maimer ; nor yet so 
low as to allow you to presume that you can reach it without exerting 
all your abilities to the uttermost, in due subordination to the efficacy 
of Jesus' blood, and the Spirit's sanctifying influences. 

III. Should you ask, " Which is the way to Christian perfection ? 
Shall we go to it by internal stillness, agreeably to this direction of 
Moses and David, ' The Lord will fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace. Stand still, and see the salvation of God. JBe still, and know 
that I am God. Stand in awe, and sin not ; commune with your own 
heart, upon your bed, and be still ? ' Or shall we press after it by an 
internal wrestling, according to these commands of Christ, * Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate. The kingdom of heaven sufifereth violence, 
and the violent taketh it by force,' &c. ? " 

According to the evangelical balance of the doctrines of free grace 
and free will, I answer, that the way to perfection is by the due combi- 
nation of prevenient, assisting free grace ; and of submissive, assisted 
free will. Antinomian stillness, therefore, which says that free grace 
must do all, is not the way. Pharisaic activity, wbich will do most, if 
not all, is not the way. Join these two partial systems, allowing free 
grace the lead and high preeminence which it so justly claims, and 
you have the balance of the two gospel axioms. You do justice to the 
doctrines of mercy and justice ; of free grace and free will ; of divine 
faithfulness in keeping the covenant of grace, and of human faithfulness 
in laying hold on that covenant, and keeping within its bounds. In 
short, you have the Scripture method of waiting upon God, which Mr. 
Wesley describes thus : — 

" Restless, resigned, for God I wait ; 
For Ood my vehement soul stands still/' 

To understand these lines, consider that faith is alternately a receiver 
and a bestower. First, it passively receives Divine grace, saying ^ Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord : let it be done to me according to thy 
word ;" and then it actively brings forth its heavenly fruit with 
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labor. " God worketh in you to will and to do," says St. Paul. Here 
He describes the passive office of faith, which submits to and acquiesces 
in every Divine dispensation and operation. " Therefore, work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling ;" and, of consequence, with haste, 
diligence, ardor, and faithfulness. Here the apostle describes the active 
office of that mother-grace which carefully lays out the talent she has 
already received. Would ye then wait aright for Christian perfection ? 
Impartially admit the two gospel axioms, and faithfully reduce them to 
practice. In order to this, let them meet in your hearts as the two legs 
of a pair of compasses meet in the rivet, which makes them one com- 
pounded instrument. Let your faith in the doctrine of free grace and 
Christ's righteousness fix your mind upon God, as you fix one of the 
legs of your compasses immovably in the centre of the circle which you 
are about to draw; so shall you stand still, ac(;ording to the first texts 
produced in the question. And then let your faith in the doctrine of 
free will and evangelical obedience make you steadily run the circle of 
duty around that firm centre ; so shall you imitate the other leg of the 
compasses, which evenly moves around the centre, and traces the cir- 
cumference of a perfect circle. By this activity, subordinate to grace, 
you will take the kingdom of heaven by force. When your heart qui- 
etly rests in God by faith, as it steadily acts the part of a passive receiv- 
er, it resembles the leg of the compasses which rests in the centre of 
the circle ; and then the poet's expressions, ** restless, resigned," describe 
its fixedness in God. But when your heart swiftly moves towards God 
by faith as it acts the part of a diligent worker ; when your ardent soul 
follows after God, as a thirsty deer does after the water-brooks ; it may 
be compared to the leg of the compasses which traces the circumference 
of the circle ; and then these words of the poet, " restless " and " vehe- 
ment," properly belong to it. To go on steadily to perfection, you must 
therefore endeavor steadily to believe, according to the doctrine of the first 
gospel axiom ; and (as there is opportunity) diligently to work, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the second ; and the moment your faith is steadily 
fixed in God as in your centre, and your obedience swiftly moves in the 
circle of duty from the rest and power which you find in that centre, 
you are made perfect in the faith which works by love. Your humble 
faith saves you from Pharisaism, your obedient love from Antinomian- 
ism, and both (in due subordination to Christ) constitute you a just man 
made perfect according to your dispensation. 

IV. Another question has also puzzled many sincere perfectionists ; 
and the solution of it may remove a considerable hinderance out of your 
way. "Is Christian perfection," say they, "to be instantaneously 
brought down to us, or are we gradually to grow up to it? Shall we 
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be made perfect in love by a habit of holiness suddenly infused into ukf 
or by acts of feeble faith, or feeble love, so frequently repeated as to 
become strong, habitual, and evangelically natural to us, according to the 
well-known maxim, 'A strong habit is a second nature ? ' " 

Both ways are good ; and instances of some believers gradually per- 
fected, and of others, comparatively speaking, instantaneously fixed in 
perfect love, might probably be produced, if we were acquainted with the 
experiences of all those who have died in a state of evangelical perfec- 
tion. It may be with the root of sin as it is with its fruit. Some souls 
parley many years before they can be persuaded to give up ail their out- 
ward sins, and others part with them as it were instantaneously. You 
may compare the former to those besieged towns which make a long 
resistance ; the latter resemble those fortresses which are surprised and 
carried by storm. Travellers inform us, that vegetation is so quick and 
powerful in some warm climates, that the seeds of some vegetables yield 
a salad in less than twenty-four hours. Should a northern philosopher 
say, ** Impossible ! '* and should an English gardener exclaim against 
such mushroom salad, they would only expose their prejudices, as do 
those who decry instantaneous justification, or mock at the possibility of 
the instantaneous destruction of indwelling sin. 

For where is the absurdity of this docti^ne ? If the light of a candle 
brought into a dark room can instantly expel the darkness ; and if upon 
opening your shutters at noon, your gloomy apartment can instantane- 
ously be filled with meridian light ; why might not the instantaneous 
rending of the veil of unbelief, or the sudden and full opening of the eye 
of your faith, instantly fill your soul with the light of truth, and the fire 
of love ; supposing the Sun of righteousness arise upon you with pow- 
erful healing in his wings ? May not the Sanctifier descend upon your 
waiting soul as quickly as the Spirit descended upon our Lord at his 
baptism ? Did it not descend as a dove, that is, with the soft motion of 
a dove, which swiftly shoots down, and instantly lights ? A good man 
said once, with truth, "A mote is little when it is compared to the sun ; 
but I am far less before God.*' Alluding to this comparison, I ask, if the 
sun could instantly kindle a mote ; nay, if a burning-glass can in a mo- 
ment calcine a bone, and turn a stone to lime ; and if the dim fiame of 
a candle can in the twinkling of an eye destroy the flying insect which 
comes within its sphere ; how unscriptural and irrational is it to sup- 
pose, that, when God fully baptizes a soul with his sanctifying Spirit, 
and with the celestial fire of his love, he cannot in an instant destroy the 
man of sin, bum up the chaflT of corruption, melt the heart of stone into 
a heart of flesh, and kindle the believing soul into pure, seraphic love ! 

An appeal to parallel cases may throw some light upon the question 
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which I answer. If you were sick, and asked of God the perfect recor- 
ery of your health, how would you look for it ? Would you expect to 
have your strength restored to you at once, without any external means, 
as the lepers who were instantly cleansed ; and as the paralytic, who, at 
our Lord*s word, took up the bed on which he lay, and carried it away 
upon his shoulders ? Or by using some external means of a slower 
operation, as the ten lepers did, who were more gradually "cleansed as 
they went to show themselves to the priests ;*' or as King Hezekiah, 
whose gradual but equally sure recovery was owing to God's blessing 
upon the poultice of figs prescribed by Isaiah ? Again ; if you were 
blind, and besought the Lord to give you perfect human sight, how should 
you wait for it ? As Bartimeus, whose eyes were opened in an instant ? 
or as the man who received his sight by degrees ? At first he saw 
nothing ; by-and-by he confusedly discovered the objects before him ; but 
at last he saw all things clearly. Would you not earnestly wait for an 
answer to your prayers now ; leaving to Divine wisdom the particular 
manner of your recovery ? And why should ye not go and do likewise 
with respect to the dreadful disorder which we call indwelling sin ? 

If our hearts are purified by faith, as the Scripture expressly testifies ; 
if the faith which peculiarly purifies the hearts of Christians is a faith 
in " the promise of the Father," which promise was made by the Son, 
and directly points at a peculiar effusion of the Holy Ghost, the Purifier 
of Spirits ; if we may believe in a moment ; and if God may in a mo- 
ment seal our sanctifying faith by sending us a fulness of his sanctifying 
Spirit ; if this, I say, is the case, does it not follow, that to deny the pos- 
sibility of the instantaneous destruction of sin, is to deny, contrary to 
Scripture and matter of fact, that we can make an instantaneous act of 
faith in the sanctifying promise of the Father, and in the all-cleansing 
blood of the Son, and that God can seal that act by the instantaneous 
operation of his Spirit : which St. Paul calls '* the circumcision of the 
heart in " or by ** the Spirit," according to the Lord's ancient promise, 
** I will circumcise thy heart, to love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart." Where is the absurdity of believing that the God of all grace 
can now give an answer to the poet's rational and evangelical request ? 

" Open my faith's intenor eye ; 
Display thy glory from above ; 
And sinfril self shall sink and die, 
Lost in astcnishment and love." 

If a momentary display of Christ's bodily glory could, in an instant, turn 
Saul, the bkspheming, bloody persecutor, into Paul, the praying, gentle 
apostle ; if a sudden sight of Christ's hands could, in a moment, root up 
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from Thomas' heart that detestable resolution, " I will not believe," and 
produce that deep confession of faith, " My Lord and my Ood ! ** what 
cannot the display of Christ's spiritual glory operate in a believing son]» 
to which he manifests himself, " according to that power whereby he is 
able to subdue all things to himself ? " Again ; if Christ's body could, 
in an instant, become so glorious on the mount that his very garments 
partook of the sudden irradiation, became not only free from every spot, 
but also '* white as the light, shining exceeding white as snow, so as no 
fuller on earth can white them ;" and if our bodies shall be changed ; if 
*' this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ;" 
why may not our believing souls, when they fully submit to God's terms, 
be fully changed, fully turned " from the power of Satan unto God ?" 
When the Holy Ghost says, " Now is the day of salvation," does he 
exclude salvation from heart-iniquity ? If Christ now deserves fully the 
name of Jesus, because he fully saves his believing people from their 
sins ; and if now the gospel trumpet sounds, and sinners arise from the 
dead, why should we not, upon the performance of the condition, be 
changed in a moment from indwelling sin to indwelling holiness ; why 
should we not pass in the twinkling of an eye, or in a short time, from 
indwelling death to indwelling life ? 

This is not all. If you deny the possibility of a quick destruction of 
indwelling sin, you send to hell, or to some unscriptural purgatory, not 
only the dying thief, but also all those martyrs who suddenly embraced 
the Christian faith, and were instantly put to death by bloody persecutors 
for confessing the faith which they had just embraced. And if you 
allow that God may cut his work short in righteousness in such a case, 
why not in other cases ? Why not, especially, when a believer con- 
fesses his indwelling sin, ardently prays that Christ would, and sincerely 
believes that Christ can, now cleanse him from all unrighteousness ? 

Nobody is so apt to laugh at the instantaneous destruction of sin as 
the Calvinists, and yet (such is the inconsistency which characterizes 
some men !) their doctrine of purgatory is built upon it. For, if yx)a 
credit them, all dying believers have a nature which is still morally cor- 
rupted, and a heart which is yet " desperately wicked." These believ- 
ers, still full of indwelling sin, instantaneously breathe out their last, and 
without any peculiar act of faith, without any peculiar outpouring of the 
sanctifying Spirit, corruption is instantaneously gone. The indwelling 
man of sin has passed through the Geneva purgatory, he is entirely con- 
sumed ; and, behold, the souls which would not hear of the instantane- 
ous act of sanctifying faith, which receives the indwelling Spirit of 
holiness, the souls which pleaded hard for the continuance of indwelling 
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8mt are now completely sinless ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, they 
appear in the third heaven among the spirits of just Christians made 
perfect in love ! Such is the doctrine of our opponents ; and yet they 
thiak it incredihle that God should do for us, while we pray in faith, 
what they suppose death will do for them, when they lie in his cold 
arms, perhaps delirious or senseless ! 

On the other hand, to deny that imperfect believers may and do grad- 
ually grow in grace, and of course that the remains of their sins may 
and do gradually decay, is as absurd as to deny that God waters the 
earth by daily dews as well as by thunder-showers ; it is as ridiculous 
as to assert that nobody is carried off by lingering disorders, but that all 
men die suddenly, or a few hours after they are taken ill. 

I use these comparisons about death to throw some light upon the 
question which I solve, and not to insinuate that the decay and destruc- 
tion of sin run parallel to the decay and dissolution of the body, and 
that, of course, sin must end with our bodily life. Were I to admit this 
unscriptural tenet, I should build again what I have all along endeavored 
to destroy, and (as I love consistency) I should promise eternal salvation 
to all unbelievers ; for unbelievers, I presume, will die, that is, will go 
into the Geneva purgatory, as well as believers. Nor do I see why 
death should not be able to destroy the van and the main body of sin's 
forces, if it can so readily cut the rear (the remains of sin) in pieces. 

From the preceding observations it appears, that believers generally go 
to Christian perfection as the disciples went to the other side of the sea 
of Galilee. They toiled some time very hard, and with little success. 
But after they had " rowed about twenty-five or thirty furlongs, they saw 
Jesus walking on the sea. He said to them, It is I, be not afraid. Then 
they willingly received him into the ship ; and immediately the ship 
was at the land whither they went." Just so we toil till our faith dis- 
covers Christ in the promise, and welcomes him into our hearts ; and 
such is the effect of his presence, that immediately we arrive at the land 
of perfection. Or, (to use another illustration)) God says to believers, 
•• Go to the Canaan of perfect love. Arise ; why do ye tarry ? Wash 
away the remains of sin, calling, that is, believing, on the name of the 
Lord." And if they submit to the obedience of faith, he deals with them 
as he did with the evangelist Philip, to whom he had said, "Arise, and 
go towards the south." For when they arise and run, as Philip did, the 
Spirit of the Lord takes them, as he did the evangelist ; and they are 
found in the New Jerusalem, as Philip was found at Azotus. They 
"dwell in God," (or in perfect love,) "and God" (or perfect love) 
" dwells in them." 

Hence it follows, that the most evangelical method of following after 
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the perfection to which we are immediately called, is that of seeking it 
now, by endeavoring fully to lay hold on the promise of that perfection 
through faith, just as if our repeated acts of obedience could never help 
us forward. But in the mean time we should do the work of faith, and 
repeat our internal and external acts of obedience with as much ear- 
nestness and faithfulness, according to our present power, as if we were 
sure to enter into rest merely by a diligent use of our talents, and a 
faithful exertion of the powers which Divine grace has bestowed upon 
us. If we do not attend to the first of these directions, we shall seek 
to be sanctified by works like the Pharisees ; and if we disregard the 
second, we shall slide into solifidian sloth with the Antinomians. 

V. Beware, therefore, of unscriptural refinements. Set out for the 
Canaan of perfect love, with a firm resolution to labor for the rest which 
remains on earth for the people of God. Some good, mistaken men, 
wise above what is written, and fond of striking out paths which were 
unknown to the apostles, — new paths marked out by voluntary humil* 
ity, and leading to Antinomianism ; — some people of that stamp, I say, 
have made it their business, from the days of heated Augustine, to 
decry making resolutions. They represent this practice as a branch of 
what they are pleased to call legality. They insinuate that it is utterly 
inconsistent with the knowledge of our inconstancy and weakness ; in 
a word, they frighten us from the first step to Christian perfection ; from 
an humble, evangelical determination to run till we reach the prize, or, 
if you please, to go down till we come to the lowest place. 

You will never steadily go on to perfection unless you get over this 
mistake. Let the imperfectionists laugh at you for making humble 
resolutions ; but go on steadfastly purposing to lead a new life, as says 
our church; and in order to this, steadfastly purpose to get a new 
heart, in the full sense of the word ; for so long as your heart will con- 
tinue partly unrenewed, your life will be partly unholy. And there- 
fore St. James justly observes, that, " if any man ofiend not in word, 
he is a perfect man," he loves God with all his heart, his heart is fully 
renewed ; it being impossible that a heart still tainted in part with vanity 
and guile should always dictate the words of sincerity and love. Your 
good resolutions need not fail ; nor will they fail, if, under a due sense 
of the fickleness and helplessness of your unassisted free will, you prop- 
erly depend upon God*s faithfulness and assistance. However, should 
they fail, as they probably will do more than once, be not discouraged, 
but repent, search out the cause, and in the strength of free grace let 
your assisted free will renew your evangelical purpose, till the Lord 
seals it with his mighty fiat, and says, ** Let it be done to thee accord- 
ing to thy "resolving '* faith." It is much better to be laughed at as 
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•< poor creatures who know nothing of themselves," than to be deluded 
as foolish virgins who fondly imagine that their vessels are full of im- 
puted oil. Take, therefore, the sword of the Spirit, and boldly cut this 
dangerous snare in pieces. Conscious of your impotence, and yet lay- 
ing out your talent of free will, say, with the prodigal son, " I will arise, 
and go to my Father." Say, with David, " I will love thee, Lord 
my God : I will behold thy face in righteousness : I am purposed that 
my mouth shall not transgress : I will keep it as it were with a bridle : 
I have said that I would keep thy word. The proud " (and they who 
are humble in an unscriptural way) '* have had me exceedingly in deris- 
ion ; but I will keep thy precepts with my whole heart. I have sworn, 
and I will perform it, that I will keep thy righteous judgments." Say, 
yrith St. Paul, " I am determined not to know anything save Jesus, and 
him crucified ;" and with Jacob, " I will not let thee go unless thou 
bless me." And, to sum up all good resolutions in one, if you are a 
member of the Church of England, say, " I have engaged to renounce 
all the vanities of this wicked world, all the sinful lusts of the flesh, and 
all the works of the devil ; to believe all the articles of the Christian 
faith ; and to keep God's commandments all the days of my life." 
That is, I have most solemnly resolved to be a perfect Christian. And 
this resolution I have publicly sealed by receiving the two sacraments 
upon it: baptism, after my parents and sponsors had laid me under this 
blessed vow ; and the Lord's supper, after I had personally ratified, in 
the bishop's presence, what they had done. Nor do I only think that I 
am bound to keep this vow, but, " by God's grace, so I will ; and I heart- 
ily thank our heavenly Father, that he has called me to this sta^ of 
salvation" and Christian perfection ; ** and I pray unto him to give me 
his grace, that I may" not only attain it, but also "continue in the 
same, unto my life's end."« — {Church Catechism,) 

" Much diligence," says Kempis, " is necessary to him that will profit 
much. If he who firmly purposeth often faileth, what shall he do who 
seldom or feebly purposeth anything ? " But I say it again and again, 
do not lean upon your free will, and good purposes, so as to encroach 
upon the glorious preeminence of free grace. Let the first gospel axiom 
stand invariably in its honorable place. Lay your principal stress upon 
Divine mercy, and say, with the good man whom I have just quoted, 
*' Help me, Lord God, in thy holy service, and grant that I may now 
this day begin perfectly." 

In following this method, ye will do the two gospel axioms justice : 
ye will so depend upon God's free grace as not to fall into Pharisaic 
running ; and ye will so exert your own free will as not to slide mto 
Antinomian sloth. Your course lies exactly between these rocks. To 
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pass these perilous straits, your resolving heart roust acquire a heavenly 
polarity. Through the spiritually-magnetic touch of Christ, the comer- 
stone, your soul must learn to point towards faith and works, (or, if you 
please, towards a due submission to free grace, and a due exertion of 
free will,) as the opposite ends of the needle of a compass point towardji 
the north and the south. 

VI. From this direction flows the following advice. Resolve to be 
perfect in yourselves, but not of yourselves. The Antinomians boast 
that they are perfect only in their heavenly representative. Christ 
was filled with perfect humility and love ; they are perfect in his per- 
son ; they need not a perfection of humble love in themselves. To 
avoid their error, be perfect in yourselves, and not in another. Let 
your perfection of humility and love be inherent ; let it dwell in you. 
Let it fill your own heart, and influence your own life ; so shall you 
avoid the delusion of the virgins, who give you to understand that the 
oil of their perfection is all contained in the sacred vessel which for- 
merly hung on the cross, and therefore their salvation is finished ; they 
have oil enough in that rich vessel ; manna enough and to spare in 
that golden pot. Christ's heart was perfect, and therefore theirs may 
safely remain imperfect ; yea, full of indwelling sin, till death, the mes- 
senger of the bridegroom, come to cleanse them, and fill them with per- 
fect love at the midnight cry ! Delusive hope ! Can anything be more 
absurd, than for a sapless, dry branch to fancy that it has sap and 
moisture enough in the vine which it cumbers ? or for an impenitent 
adulterer to boast that in the Lord he has chastity and righteousness ? 
Where did Christ ever say. Have salt in another ? Does he not say, 
" Take heed that ye be not deceived : have salt in yourselves ? " Mark 
ix. 50. Does he not impute the destruction of stony-ground hearers to 
their "not having root in themselves?" Matt. xiii. 21. If it was the 
patient man's comfort that the root of the matter was found in him, is 
it not deplorable to hear modem believers say, without any explanatory 
clause, that they have nothing but sin in themselves ? But is it enough 
to have the root in ourselves ? Must we not also have the fruit, yea, 
" be filled with the fruits of righteousnesd ? " Phil. i. IL Is it not St 
Peter's doctrine, where he says, " If these things be in you, and abound, 
ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of Christ ? " 
2 Pet. i. 8. And is it not that of David, where he prays, ** Create in 
me a clean heart," &c. ? AWay then with all Antinomian refinements ; 
and if, with St. Paul, you will have salvation and rejoicing in your- 
selves, and not in another, make sure of holiness and perfection in your- 
selves, and not in another. 

But, while you endeavor to avoid the snare of the Antinomians, do not 
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rua into that of the Pharisees, who will have their perfection of them- 
selves ; and therefore, by their own unevangelical efforts, self-concerted 
willings, and self-prescribed runnings, endeavor to ''raise sparks of 
their own kindling," and to warm themselves by their own painted 
fires and fruitless agitations. Feel your impotence. Own that " no 
man has quickened" and. perfected "his own soul." Be contented to 
invite, receive, and welcome the light of life ; but nev^r attempt to form 
or to engross it. It is your duty to wait for the morning light, and to 
rejoice when it visits you ; but if you grew so self-conceited as to say, 
" I will create a sun, Let there be light ;" or if, when the light visits 
your eyes, you said, " I will bear a stock of light ; I will so fill my eyes 
with light to-day, that to-morrow I shall almost be able to do my work 
without the sun, or at least without a constant dependence upon its 
beams ;" would ye not betray a species of self-deifying idolatry and 
Satanical pride ? If our Lord himself, as Son of man, would not have 
one grain of human goodness of himself; if he said, " Why callest thou 
me good? There is none good" (self-good, or good of himself) "but 
God ;" who can wonder enough at those proud Christians, who claim 
some self-originated goodness ; boasting of what they have received as 
if they had not received it ; or using what they have received without 
an humble sense of their constant dependence upon their heavenly Ben- 
efactor ? To avoid this horrid delusion of the Pharisees, learn to see, 
to feel, and to acknowledge, that of the Father, through the Son, and by 
the Holy Ghost, are all your Urim and Thummim, your lights and per- 
fections. And, while the Lord says, " From me is thy fruit found," 
(Hos. xiv. 8,) bow at his footstool, and gratefully reply, " Of thy fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace." (John i. 16.) For thou art 
" the Father of lights, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift." 
James i. 17. " Of thee, and through thee, and to thee, are all things ; 
to thee," therefore, "be the glory forever. Amen." Rom. xi. 36. 

VII. You will have this humble and thankful disposition, if you let 
your repentance cast deeper roots. For, if Christian perfection implies 
a forsaking all inward as well as outward sin ; and if true repentance 
is a grace " whereby we forsake sin ;" it follows, that, to attain Chris- 
tian perfection, we must so foUow^our Lord's evangelical precept, " Ke- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," as to leave no sin, no 
bosom-sin, no heart-sin, no indwelling sin, unrepented' of, and, of con- 
sequence, unforsaken. He whose heart is still full of indwelling sin 
has no more truly repented of indwelling sin than the man whose mouth 
is still defiled with filthy talking and jesting has truly repented of his 
ribaldry. The deeper our sorrow for, and detestation of, indwelling sin 
are, the more penitently do we confess " the plague of our heart ;" and, 
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properly confess it, we inherit the blessing promised in these 
words : — " If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.'* 

To promote this deep repentance, tronsider how many spiritual evils 
still haunt your breast. Look into the inward *' chamber of imagery,** 
where assuming self-love, surrounded by a multitude of vain thoughts, 
foolish desires, and wild imaginations, keeps her court. Grieve that 
your heart, which should be all flesh, is yet partly stone ; that your 
soul, which should be only a temple for the Holy Ghost, is yet so fre- 
quently turned into a den of thieves, a hole for the cockatrice, a nest 
for a brood of spiritual vipers, for the remains of envy, jealousy, fretful* 
ness, anger, pride, impatience, peevishness, formality, sloth, prejudice* 
bigotry, carnal confidence, evil shame, self- righteousness, tormenting 
fears, uncharitable suspicions, idolatrous love, and I know not how 
many of the evils which form the retinue of hypocrisy and unbelief! 
Through grace detect these evils, by a close attention to what passes in 
your own heart at all times, but especially in an hour of temptatioiu 
By frequent and deep confession drag out all these abominations. 
These sins, which would not have Christ to reign alone over you, bring 
before him ; place them in the light of his countenance ; and, if you do 
it in faith, that light and the warmth of his love will kill them, as the 
light and heat of the sun kill the worms which the plough turns up to 
the open air in a dry summer's day. 

Nor plead that you can do nothing ; for, by the help of Christ, who 
is always ready to assist the helpless, ye can solemnly say upon your 
knees what ye have probably said in an airy manner to your professing 
friends. If ye ever acknowledged to them that your heart is deceitful, 
prone to leave undone what ye ought to do, and ready to do what ye 
ought to leave undone, ye can undoubtedly make the same confbssion 
to God. Complain to him who can help you, as ye have done to those 
who cannot Lament, as you are able, the darkness of your mind, the 
stiffness of your will, the dulness or exorbitancy of your affections; and 
importunately entreat the God of all grace to " renew a right spirit 
within" you. If ye "sorrow after this godly sort, what carefulness** 
will be* ** wrought in you ! what indignation ! what fear ! what vehe- 
ment desire ! what zeal ! yea, what revenge ! " Ye will then sing in 
faith what the im perfectionists sing in unbelief: — 

" O how I hate those lusis of mine, 
That crucified my G(hI ; 
Those sins that pierced and nailed his flesh 
Fast to the fatal wood ! 
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Yes, my Redeemer^ they shall die. 

My heart hath so decreed ; 
Nor will I spare those guilty things 

That made my Savioar bleed. 

While, with a melting, broken heart. 

My murdered I.ord I view, 
I '11 raise revenge against my sins, 

And slay the murderers too." 

VII]. Closely connected with this deep repentance is the practice of 
a judicious, universal self-denial. " If thou wilt be perfect," says our 
Lord, *' deny thyself : take up thy cross daily, and follow me. He that 
loveth father or mother" (much more he that loveth praise, pleasure, or 
moneyf " more than me, is not worthy of me ;" nay, " whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose it for my sake shall 
find it" Many desire to live and reign with Christ, but few choose to 
suffer and die with him. However, as the way of the cross leads to 
heaven, |t undoubtedly leads to Christian perfection. To avoid the 
cross, therefore, or to decline drinking the cup of vinegar and gall 
which God permits your friends or foes to mix for you, is to throw 
away the aloes which Divine wisdom puts to the breast of the mother 
of harlots to wean you from her and her witchcrafts ; it is to refuse a 
mediciiie which is kindly prepared to restore your health and appetite ; 
in a word, it is to renounce the Physician who heals all our infirmities 
when we take his bitter draughts, submit to have our imposthumes 
opened by his sharp lancet, and yield to have our proud fiesh wasted 
away by his painful caustics. Our Lord was made a perfect Saviour 
through sufferings; and we may be made perfect Christians in the 
same manner. We may be called to suffer till all that which we have 
brouglM out of spiritual Egypt is consumed m a 'howling wilderness, in 
a dismal Gethsemane, or on a shameful Calvary. Should this lot be 
reserved for us, let us not imitate our Lord's imperfect disciples, who 
*' forsook him and fied ;" but let us stand the fiery trial till all our fet- 
ters are melted, and all our dross is purged away. Fire is of a purga- 
tive nature ; it separates the dross from the gold ; and the fiercer it is, 
the more quick and powerful is its operation. " He that is left in Zion, 
and he that remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, &;c., when the 
Lord shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, and 
shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem by the spirit of judgment, and 
by the spirit of burning." Isaiah iv. 3, 4. " I will bring the third part 
through the fire, saith the Lord, and will refine them as silver is reined, 
and will try them as gold is tried ; they shall call on my name, and 
I will hear them : I will say, It is my people ; and they shall say, The 
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Lord is my God." Zech. xiii. 9. Therefore, if the Lord should sutler 
the best men in his camp, or the strongest men in Satan's army, to cast 
you into a furnace of fiery temptations, come not out of it till you are 
called. " Let patience have its perfect work." Meekly keep your try- 
ing station till your heart is disengaged from all that is earthly, and till 
the sense of God's preserving power kindles in you such a faith in his 
omnipotent love as few experimentally know, but they who hare seen 
themselves, like the mysterious bush in Horeb, burning, and yet uncon- 
Mumed ; or they who can say with St. Paul, " We are killed all the day 
long ; and behold, we live ! '* 

"Temptations," says Kempis, "are often very profitable to men, 
though they be troublesome and grievous : for in them a man b hum- 
bled, purified, and instructed. All the saints have passed throiigh, and 
profited by, many tribulations ; and they that could not bear temptations 
became reprobates, and fell away." "My son," adds the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, (chap. ii. 1 — 5,) " if thou come to serve the Lord," in the 
perfect beauty of holiness, " prepare thy soul for temptati<9n^'^t thy 
heart aright ; constantly endure and make not haste in the timd of trouble. 
Whatever is brought upon thee, take cheerfully ; and be patient when 
thou art changed to a low estate. For gold is " tried and purified " in the 
lire, and acceptable men in the furnace of adversity." And therefore 
says St James, " Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for when 
he is tried," (if he stands the fiery trial,) " he shall receive the crown of 
life which the Lord has promised to them that love him " with the love 
which endureth temptation and all things ; that is, with perfect love. 
(James i. 12.) Patiently endure, then, when God, " for a season, if need 
be," will suffer you to be " in heaviness through manifold temptations." 
By this means, " the trial of your faith, being much more precious than 
that of gold which perlsheth, though it be tried in the fire, will HMbund 
unto praise, and honor, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ." 
1 Pet. i. 6, 7. 

IX. Deep repentance is good, gospel self-denial is excellent, and a 
degree of patient resignation in trials is of unspeakable use to attain the 
perfection of love ; but, as faith immediately works by love, it is of far 
more immediate use to purify the soul. Hence it is, that Christ, the 
prophets, and the apostles so strongly insist upon faith ; assuring us, 
that if we will not believe, we shall not be established ; that if we will 
believe, we shall see the glory of God, we shall be saved, and rivers of 
living water shall flow from our inmost souls ; that our hearts are puri- 
fied by faith ; and that we are saved by grace through faith. They tell 
us that Christ gave himself for the church, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it by the word ; that he might present it to himself a glorious 

I 
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cburch, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish. Now, if believers are to be 
cleansed and made without blemish by the word, which testifies of the 
all-atoning blood and the love of the Spirit, it is evident that they are 
to be sanctified by faith ; for faith, or believing, has as necessary a refer* 
ence to the word, as eating has to food. For the same reason the apos- 
tle observes, that "tbey who believe enter into rest;" that **a promise 
being given us to enter in," we should " take care not to fall short of it 
through unbelief;" that we ought to take warning by the Israelites, 
who "could not enter" into the land of promise, " through unbelief;" 
that >ve are " filled with all joy and peace in believing ;" and that Christ 
" is able to save to the uttermost them who come unto God through 
him." * Now coming, in the Scripture language, is another expression 
for believing ; " He that cometh to God," says the apostle, " must 
believe." Hence it appears, that faith is pecuM^rly necessary to those 
who will be saved to the uttermost, — especially a firm faith in the capital 
promiauf the gospel of Christ, the promise of the " Spirit of holiness," 
from the Father, through the Son. For " how shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed ? " Or how can they earnestly plead the 
truth, and steadily wait for the performance of a promise in which they 
have no faith ? This doctrine of faith is supported by Peter's words : " God, 
who kAoiw^th the hearts," (of penitent believers,) " bare them witness, 
giving them the Holy Ghost, and purifying their hearts by faith." Acts 
XV. 8, 9. «For the same " Spirit of faith," which initially purifies our 
hearts when we cordially believe the pardoning love of God, completely 
cleanses them when we fully believe his sanctifying love. 

X. This direction about faith being of the utmost importance, I shall 
confirm and explain it by an extract from Mr. Wesley's forty-third 
seruMlD, which points out " the Qbripture way of salvation." " Though 
it be allowed," says this judicious divine, " that both this repentance an^l 
its fruits are necessary to full salvation, yet they are not necessary either 
in the same sense with faith, or in the same degree. Not in the same 
degree; for these fruits are only necessary conditionally, — if there be 
time and opportunity for them, otherwise ^ man may be sanctified with- 
out them. But he cannot be sanctified without faith. Likewise, lei a 
man have ever .so much of this repentance, or ever so many good works, 
yet all this does not at au avail ; he is not sanctified till he believes. , 
But the moment he believes, with or without those fruits, yea, with /here 
or less of this repentance, he is sanctified. Npt in the same sense ; for 
this r^ntance and these fruits are only remotely nec^sary; — neces- 
•ary in order to the continuance of his fiedth, as well as the increase of 
il; wh«rea8 .faith is immediately and directly necessary to sanctification. 
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It remains, that faith is the only condition which is immediately and 
proximately necessary to sanctification. 

" But what is that faith whereby we are sanctified, saved from sin, 
and perfected in love? It is a Divine evidence and conviction, — 1. 
That God hath promised it in the Holy Scriptures. Till wo are thor- 
oughly satisfied of this, there is no moving one step further. And one 
would imagine, there needed not one word more to satisfy a reasonable 
man of this than the ancient promise : * Then will I circumcise thy 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul.' How clearly does this express the being 
perfected in love ! how strongly imply the being saved from all- sin ! 
For as long as love takes up the whole heart, what room is therefor sin 
therein ? 2. It is a Divine evidence and conviction, that what God has 
promised he is able to perform. Admitting, therefore, that with men it 
is impossible to bring*a clean thing out of an unclean ;. to purify the 
heart from all sin, and to fill it with all holiness ; yet this create; no diffi- 
culty in the case, seeing with God all things are possible. %tk\\ is an 
evidence and conviction that he is able and willing to do it now. And why 
not? Is not a moment to him the same as a thousand years ? He cannot 
want more time to accomplish whatever is his will. We may. therefore 
boldly say at any point of time, * Now is the day of salvation. Behold, 
all things are now ready ; come to the marriage.' 4. To this confidence, 
that God is both able and willing to sanctify us now, there needs to be 
added one thing more, — a Divine evidence and conviction that he doeth 
it. In that hour it is done. God says to the inmost soui, * According 
to thy faith be it unto thee.' Then the soul is pure from every spot of 
sin ; it is clean from all unrighteousness." 

Those who have low ideas of faith will probably be surprised to see 
how much Mr. Wesley jfecribes to that Christian 2,xvi(i^ ; and inquirl^why 
he so nearly connects our believing that God cleanses us from all sin with 
God's actual cleansing* of us from all sin. But their wonder will cease, 
if they consider the definition which this divine gives of faith in the 
same sermon : " Faith in general," says he, ** is defined by the apostle 
an * evidence,* a Divine evidence and conviction (the word used by the 
apostle means both) * of things not seen ;' not visible, nor perceivable 
either by sight, or by any other of the external senses. It implies both a 
supernatural evidence of God and of the things of God, a kind of spirit- 
ual light exhibited to the soul, and a supernatural sight or perception 
thereof; accordingly the •Scripture speaks of God's giving sometimes 
light, sometimes a power of discerning it. So St. Paul ; God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of' 
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Jesus Christ' And elsewhere the same apostle speaks of * the eyes of 
our understanding being opened.' By this twofold operation of the 
Holy Spirit, having the eyes of our souls both opened and enlightened, 
we see the things which the natural eye hath not seen, neither the ear 
heard. We have a prospect of the invisible things of God ; we see the 
spiritual world, which is all around about us, and yet no more discerned 
by our natural faculties than if it had no being ; and we see the eternal 
world piercing through the veil which hangs between time and eternity. 
Clouds and darkness then rest upon it no more, but we already see the 
glory which shall be revealed." 

From this striking definition of faith, it is evident that the doctrine of 
this address exactly coincides with Mr. Wesley's sermon; with this 
verbal difierence only, that what he calls faith, implying a " twofold 
operation of the Spirit," productive of spiritual light, and supernatural 
sight, I have called faith apprehending a sanctifying baptism or outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. I make this remark for the sake of those who fancy 
that, when a doctrine is clothed with expressions which are not quite 
familiar to them, it is a new doctrine ; although these expressions should 
be as scriptural as those of a ** baptism " or " outpouring of the Spirit," 
which are used by some of the prophets, by John the Baptist, by the 
four Evangelists, and by Christ himself. 

I have already pointed out the close connection there is between an 
act of faith which fully apprehends the sanctifying promise of the 
Father, and the power of the Spirit of Christ, which makes an end of 
moral corruption by forcing the lingering man of sin instantaneously to 
breathe out his last Mr. Wesley, in the above quoted sermon, touches 
upon this delicate subject in so clear and concise a manner, that, while 
his discourse is before me, for the sake of those who have it not at hand, 
I shaU transcribe the whole passage, and by this means put the seal of 
that eminent divine to what I have advanced in the preceding pages 
about sanctifying faith, and the quick destruction of sin. 

** Does God work this great work in the soul gradually or instantane- 
ously ? Perhaps it may be gradually wrought in some. I mean in this 
sense : they do not advert to the particular moment wherein sin ceases 
to be. But it is infinitely desirable, were it the will of God, that it 
should be done instantaneously ; that the Lord should destroy sin ' by 
the breath of his mouth,' in a moment, iit the twinkling of an efe. And 
80 he generally does ; a plain fact, of which there is evidence enough to 
satisfy any unprejudiced person. Thou, therefore, look for it every mo- 
ment. Look for it in the way above described, — in all those good 
works whcreunto thou art created anew in Christ Jesus. There is then 
no danger ; you can be no worse, if you are no better, for that expecta- 
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Uon. For, were you to be disappointed of your hope, still you lose 
nothing. But you shall not be disappointed of your hope ; it will come, 
and will not tarry. Look for it, then, every day, every hour, every 
moment ! Why not this hour, this moment ? Certainly you may look 
for it now, if you believe it is by faith. And by this token you may 
surely know whether you seek it by faith or by works. If by works, 
you want something to be done first, before you are sanctified. You 
think, * I must first be or do thuft or thus.' Then you are seeking it by 
works unto this day. If you seek it by faith, you may expect it as yoo 
are ; and if as you are, then expect it now. It is of importance to 
observe that there is an inseparable connection between these three 
points, — Expect it by faith; expect it as you are; and expect it now. 
To deny one of them, is to deny them all ; to allow one, is to allow 
them all. Do you believe we are sanctified by faith ? Be true, then, to 
your principle ; and look for this blessing just as you are, neither better 
nor worse; as a poor sinner that has still nothing to pay, nothing to 
plead, but * Christ died.' And if you look for it as you are, then expect 
it now. Stay for nothing. Why should you ? Christ is ready ; and 
he is all you want. He is waiting for you ; he is at the door. Lief 
your inmost soul cry out, 

* Come in, come in, thoa heavenly Gaest, 

Nor hence again remove ; 
Bat sup with me, and let the feast 
Be everlasting love.' " 

XI. Social prayer is closely connected with faith in the capital promise 
of the sanctifying Spirit; and therefore I earnestly recommend that 
means of grace, where it can be had, as being emmently conducive to 
the attaining of Christian perfection. When many believing hearts are 
lifted up, and wrestle with God in prayer together, you may coropcure 
them to many diligent hands which work a large pump. At such times, 
particularly, the fountains of the great deep are broken up, the windows 
of heaven are opened, and " rivers of living water" flow into the hearts 
of obedient believers. 

<<In Christ when brethren join, 
And follow after peace, 
The fellowship divine 
He promises to bless ; 
His chiefest graces to bestow, 
Where two or three are met bekiw. 



Where unity takes place, 
The jojrs of heaven we fTore ; 
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This is the gospel grace, 
The unction from above ; 
The Spirit on all believers shed, 
Descending swift from Christ their head." 

Accordingly we read, that when God powerfully opened the kingdom 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, the disciples ** were all with 
one accord in one place." And, when he confirmed that kingdom, they 
were lifting up ** their voice to God with one accord." See Acts ii. 1 ; 
and iy. 24. Thus also the believers at Samaria were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, while Peter and John prayed with them, and 
laid hands upon them. 

XII. But perhaps thou art alone. As a solitary bird which sitteth 
upon the housetop, thou lookest for a companion who may go with thee 
through the deepest travail of the regeneration. But alas ! thou lookest 
in vain ; all the professors about thee seem satisfied with their former 
experiences, and with self-imputed or self-conceited perfection. When 
thou givest them a hint of thy want of power from on high, and of thy 
hunger and thirst after a fulness of righteousness, they do not sympathize 
with thee. And, indeed, how can they? ** They are full" ahready; 
** they reign without thee ; they have need of nothing." They do not 
sensibly want that ** God would grant them, according to the riches of 
his glory, to be strengthened with might in the inner man ; that Christ 
may dwell in their hearts by faith ; that they, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may comprehend with all saints " (perfected in love) " what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, that they might be filled with all the 
fulness of God." Eph. iii. 16, &c. They look upon thee as a whimsi- 
cal person, full of singular notions, and they rather damp than enliven 
thy hopes. Thy circumstances are sad ; but do not give place to 
despair; no, not for a moment. In the name of Christ, who could not 
get even Peter, James, and John to watch with him one hour, and who 
was obliged to go through his agony alone ; in his name, I say, ** Cast 
not away thy confidence, which has great recompense of reward." 
Under all thy discouragements, remember that, after all, Divine grace is 
not confined to numbers, any more than to a few. When all outward 
helps fail thee, make the more of Christ, on whom sufficient help is laid 
for thee, — Christ, who says, ** I will go with thee through fire and 
water; the former shall not bum thee, nor the Utter drown thee." 
Jacob was alone when he wrestled with the angel, yet he prevailed ; 
and, if " the servant is not above his master," wonder not that it should 
be said of thee, as of thy Lord, when he went through his greatest 
temptations, " Of the people there was none with him." 
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Should ihy conflicts be " with confused noise, with burning, and 
fuel of fire ;" should thy ** Jerusalem bo built in troublous times;'' should 
the Lord '* shake not the earth only, but also heaven ;" should ** deep 
call unto deep at the noise of his waterspouts ;" should " all his wares 
and billows go over thee ;'* should thy patience be *' tried to the utter- 
most ;" remember how in years past thou hast tried the patience of (rod, 
nor be discouraged. An extremity, and a storm, are often God's oppor- 
tunity. A blast of temptation, and a shaking of all thy foundations, may 
introduce the fulness of God to thy soul, and answer the end of the rush- 
ing wind, and of the shaking, which formerly accompanied the first great 
manifestations of the Spirit. The Jews still expect the coming of the 
Messiah in the flesh ; and they particularly expect it in a storm. When 
lightnings flash, when thunders roar, when a strong wind shakes their 
houses, and the tempestuous sky seems to rush down in thunder showers, 
then some of them particularly open their doors and windows to enter* 
tain their wished-for Deliverer. Do spiritually what they do carnally. 
Constantly wait for full " power from on high ;" but especially when a 
storm of affliction, temptation, or distress overtakes thee ; or when thy 
convictions and desires raise thee above thyself, as the waters of the flood 
raised Noah's ark above the earth ; then be particularly careful to throw 
the door of faith, and the window of hope, as ^ide open as thou canst ; 
and, spreading the arms of thy imperfect love, say, with all the ardor and 
resignation thou art master of, — 

" My heart-strings groan with deep complaint ; 
My flesh lies panting, Lord, for thee j 
And every limb, and every joint, 
Stretches for perfect purity." 

But if the Lord is pleased to come softly to thy help ; if he makes an 
end of thy corruptions by helping thee gently to sink to unknown depths 
of meekness ; if he drowns the indwelling man of sin by baptizing, by 
plunging him into an abyss of humility ; do not find fault with the sim- 
plicity of his method, the plainness of his appearing, and the common- 
ness of his prescription. Nature, like Naaman, is full of prejudices. 
She expects that Christ will come and make her clean with as much ado, 
pomp, and bustle, as the Syrian general looked for when " he was wroth, 
and said, Behold, I thought he will surely come out to me, and stand, 
and call on his God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover the 
leper." Christ frequently goes a much plainer way to work ; and by 
this means he disconcerts all our preconceived notions and schemes of 
deliverance. ** Learn of me to be meek and lowly in heart, and thou 
fihalt find rest to thy soul, — the sweet rest of Christian perfection, of p^^- 
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feet humility, resignation and meekness. Lie at my feet, as she did 
who loved much, and was meekly taken up with the good part and the 
one thing needful." But thou frettest; thou despisest this robe of per- 
fcction ; it is too plain for thee ; thou slightest " the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of great price ;" nothing 
will serve thy turn but a tawdry coat of many colors, which may please 
tiiy proud self-will, and draw the attention of others, by its glorious and 
(laming appearance; and it must be brought to thee with lightnings, 
thunderings, and voices. If this is thy disposition, wonder not at the 
Divine wisdom which thinks fit to disappoint thy lofty prejfldices ; and 
let me address thee as Naaman*s servants addressed him : " My brother, 
if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thou not have 
done it ? how much rather, then, when he says to thee, * I am the meek 
and lowly Lamb of God; wash in the stream of my blood, plunge in the 
Jordan, of my humility, and be clean ? ' " Instead, therefore, of going 
aivay from a plain Jesus in a rage, welcome him in his lowest appear- 
ance, and be persuaded that he can as easily make an end of thy sin by 
gently coming in a still small voice, as by rushing in upon thee in a 
storm, a fire, or an earthquake. The Jews rejected their Saviour, not so 
much because they did not earnestly desire his coming, as because he 
did not come in the manifer in which they expected him. It is probable 
that some of this Judaism cleaves to thee. If thou wilt absolutely come 
to Mount Zion in a triumphal chariot, or make thine entrance into the 
New Jerusalem upon a prancing horse, thou art likely never to come 
there. Leave, then, all thy lordly misconceptions behind ; and humbly 
follow thy King, who makes his entry into the typical Jerusalem, " meek 
and lowly, riding upon an ass," yea, " upon a colt, the foal of an ass," 
I say it again, therefore, while thy faith and hope strongly insist on the 
blessing, let thy resignation and patience leave to God's infinite goodness 
and wisdom the peculiar manner of bestowing it. When he says, 
" Surely I come quickly to make my abode with thee," let thy faith close 
in with his word ; ardently and yet meekly embrace his promise ; it will 
instantly beget power; and with that power thou mayest instantly bring 
forth prayer, and possibly the prayer which opens heaven, humbly 
wrestles with God, inherits the blessing, and turns the well-known peti* 
tion, " Amen, even so, come. Lord Jesus," into the well-known pmises, 
** He is come ! He is come ! Praise the Lord, O my soul ! " &c. Thus 
repent, believe, and obey ; and " He that cometh will come " with a ful- 
ness of pure, meek, humble love ; ** he will not tarry ;" or if he tarries, 
it will be to give to thy faith and desires more time to open, that thou 
mayest, at his appearing, be able to take in more of his perfecting grace 
and sanctifying power ; besides, thy expectation of his coming is of a 
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purifying nature, and gradually sanctifies thee. ** He that has this hope 
in him," by this very hope ** purifies himself, even as God is pure ;*' for 
** we are saved" into perfect love ** by hope," as well as by faith. The 
stalk bears the " full corn in the ear," as well as " the root" 

Up, then, thou sincere expectant of God's kingdom ! let thy humble, 
ardent free-will meet prevenient, sanctifying free-grace in its weakest 
and darkest appearance, as the father of the faithful met the Lord when 
** he appeared to him in the plain of Mamre " as a mere mortal : " Abra- 
ham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and lo, three men stood by him ! ** 
So does free grace, if I may venture upon the allusion, invite itself 
to thy tent ; nay, it is now with thee, in its creating, redeeming, and 
sanctifying influences. ** And when he saw them, he ran to meet them 
from the tent door, and bowed himself towards the ground." Go and do 
likewise ; if thou seest any beauty in the humbling '* grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ," in the sanctifying " love of God," and in the comfortable 
** fellowship of the Holy Ghost," let thy free will run to meet -them, and 
bow itself towards the ground. O for a speedy going out of thy tent, thy 
sinful self! O for a race of desire in the way of faith ! O for incessant 
prostrations! O for a meek and deep bowing of thyself before thy 
Divine deliverer ! " And Abraham said. My Lord, if now I have found 
favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee,%om thy servant." O for 
the humble pressing of a loving faith ! O for the faith which stopped 
the sun when God avenged his people in the days of Joshua! O for the 
importunate faith of the two disciples who detained Christ when " he 
made as though he would have gone further ! They constrained him, 
saying. Abide with us ; for it is towards evening, and the day is far 
spent. And he went in to tarry with them." He soon, indeed, vanished 
out of their bodily sight, because they were not called always lo enjoy 
his bodily presence. Far from promising them that blessing, he had 
said, ** It is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you, that he may abide with you forever. He dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you." This promise is still *' yea and amen " in Christ ; only 
plead it according to the preceding directions, and, as sure as our Lord 
is ** the true and faithful witness," so sure will ** the God of hope " and 
love soon " fill you with all joy and peace, that ye may abound in " pure 
love, as well as in confirmed *' hope, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Lift up your hands which hang down : our Aaron, our heavenly High 
Priest, is near to hold them up. The spiritual Amalekites will not 
always prevail : our Samuel, our heavenly prophet, is ready to cut them 
and their king in pieces before the Lord. ** The promise is unto you/' 
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You are surely called to attain the perfection of your dispensation, 
although you seem still afar off. Christ, in whom that perfection cen- 
tres, — Christ, from whom it flows, is very near, even at the door. " Be- 
hold," says he, (and this he spake to Laodicean loiterers,) " I stand at 
the door, and knock : if any man hear my voice, and open, I will come 
in, and sup with him," upon the fruits of my grace in their Christian 
perfection ; ** and he " shall sup " with me," upon the fruits of my glory, 
in their angelical and heavenly maturity. 

Hear his encouraging gospel : " Ask, and you shall have ; seek, and 
you shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; for every one 
that asketh receivelh, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened : if any of you" (believers) "lack wisdom," (in- 
dwelling wisdom, — Christ, the wisdom and the power of God, dwelling 
in his heart by faith,) " let him ask of God, who giveth to all men, and 
upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him. But let him ask" as a 
believer, " in faith, nothing wavering ; for he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea, driven with the wind, and tossed ; for let not that man 
think that he shall receive the things which he" thus ** asketh." But 
** whatsoever things ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them ;" for " all things " commanded and prom- 
ised ** are possible to hin^that believeth." He who has commanded us 
to be perfect in love " as our heavenly Father is perfect ;" and He who 
has promised speedily to '* avenge his elect, who cry to him night and 
day ; He will speedily avenge " you of your grand adversary, indwell- 
ing sin. He will say to you, "According to thy faith be it done unto 
ihee ;" for he " is able to do far exceeding abundantly above all that we 
can ask or think;" and of his fulness we may all receive grace for grace. 
We may all witness the gracious fulfilment of all the promises which he 
has graciously made, " that by them we might be partakers of the Divine 
nature," so far as it can be communicated to mortals in this world. You 
see that " with men" what you look for " is impossible ;" but show your- 
sAves believers ; take God into the account ; and you will soon experi- 
ence that " with God all things are possible." Nor forget the omnipotent 
Advocate whom you have with him. Behold, he lifts his once pierced 
hands, and says, " Father, sanctify them through thy " loving " truth, 
thai ihcy may be perfected in one ;" and showing to you the fountain of 
atoning blood and purifying water, whence flow the streams which cleanse 
and gladden the hearts of believers, he says, " • Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing in my name : whatsoever you shall ask the Father in my namct 
he will give it you : ask, then, that your joy may be full.' If I try your 
faith by a little delay, if I hide my face for a moment, it is only to 
* gather you with everlasting kindness. A woman, when she is in trav 
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ail, hatli sorrow, because her hour is come ; bat as soon as she is delir*' 
ered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish for joy. Now 
ye have sorrow ; but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice* 
and your joy no man taketh from you. In that day ye shall ask me no 
question ;* for you shall not have my bodily presence. But my Urim 
and Thummim will be with you, and the * Spirit of truth' will himself 
• lead you into all' Christian * truth.* " 

**0 for a firm and lasting faith, 
To credit all the Almighty saith : 
To embrace the promise of his Son 
And feel the CJomforter onr own ! " 

In the mean time, be not afraid tb give glory to God by beliering in 
hope against hope. " Stagger not at the promise" of the Father and 
the Son "through unbelief;" bht trust the power and faithfulness of 
your Creator and Redeemer till your Sanctifier has fixed his abode in 
your heart. Wait at mercy's door, as the lame beggar did at the " beau- 
tiful gale of the temple." " Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with 
John, said. Look on us : and he gave heed to them, expecting to receive 
something of them." Do so too : give heed to the Father in the Son, 
who says, " Look unto me, and be ye saved." Expect to receive the one 
thing now needful for you, a fulness of the sanctifying Spirit. And, 
though your patience may be tried, it shall not be disappointed. The 
faith and power which, at St. Peter's word, gave the poor cripple a " per- 
fect soundness in the presence of all" the wondering Jews, will give 
you, at Christ's word, a perfect soundness of heart in the presence of aU 
your adversaries. 

*^ Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone ; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, It shall be done," — 

Faith asks impossibilities ; 

Impossibilities are given ; 
And I, e'en I, from sin shall cease, 

Shall live on earth the life of heaven." 

Faith always works by love, — by love of desire, at least ; making us 
ardently pray for what we believe to be eminently desirable. And if 
Christian perfection appears so to you, you might, perhaps, express yonr 
earnest desire of it in some such words as these : " How long, Lord» 
shall my soul, thy spiritual temple be a den of thieves, or a house of 
merchandise ? How long shall vain thoughts profane it, as the buyers 
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nnd sellers profaned thy temple made with human hands ? How long 
shall evil tempers lodge within me ? How lonjr shall unbelief, formality, 
hypocrisy, envy, hankering after sensual pleasure, indifference to spirit* 
ual delights, and backwardness to painful or ignominious duly, Imrbor 
there ? How long shall these sheep and doves, yea, these goats and ser- 
pents, defile my breast, which should be pure as the holy of holies? 
How long shall they hinder me from being one of the worshippers whom 
thou seekest ; one of those who worship thee in spirit and in truth ? 
help me to take away these cages of unclean birds ! Suddenly come to 
thy temple ' Turn out all that offends the eye of thy purity, and destroy 
all that keeps me out of the rest which remains for thy Christian peo- 
ple : so shall I keep a spiritual Sabbath, a Christian jubilee, to the God 
of my life : so shall I witness my share in * the oil of joy,' with which 
thou anointest perfect Christians above their fellow believers. I stand 
in need of that oil. Lord. My lamp burns dim : sometimes it seems to 
be even gone out, as that of the foolish virgins : it is more like a smok- 
ing fla,Y than a burning and shining light. O quench it not ! Raise it 
to a flame ! Thou knowest that I do believe in thee. The trembling 
hand of my faith holds thee , and though I have ten thousand times 
grieved thy pardoning love, thine everlasting arm is still under me to 
redeem my life from destruction ; while thy right hand is over me, to 
crown me with mercies and loving kindness. But, alas ! I am neither 
sufficiettly thankful Tor thy present mercies, nor sufficiently athirst for 
tliy future favors. Hence I feel an aching void in my soul, being con- 
scious that I have not attained the heights of grace described in thy 
word, and fenjoyed by thy holiest servants. Their deep experiences, the 
diligence and ardor with which they did thy will, the patience and forti- 
tude with whicli they endured the cross, reproach me, and convince me 
of my manifold wants. I want * power from on high ;* I want the pene- 
trating, lasting unction of the Holy One ; I want to have my vessel, my 
capacious heart, full* of the oil which makes the countenance of wise 
virgins cheerful ; I want a lamp o^ heavenly illumination, and a fire of 
Divine love, burning c||y and night in my breast, as the typical lamps 
did in the temple, and the sacred fire on the altar; I want a full applica- 
tion of the blood which cleansts from all sin, and a strong faith in thy 
sanctifying word, — a faith by which thou mayest dwell in my heart, as 
the unwavering hope of glory, and the fixed object of my love ; I want 
the internal oracle, — thy still, small voice, together with Urim and 
Thummim,* the new name * which none knoweth but he that rccoiveth 
it ;' in a word. Lord, I want a plenitude of thy Spirit, the full promise 

*Two Hebrew words, which mean, "Lights and Perfections." 
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of the Father, and the rivers which flow from the inmost soul of the 
believers who have gone on to the perfection of thy dispensation. I do 
believe that thou canst and wilt thus ' baptize me with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire :' help my unbelief: confirm and increase my ^th, with 
regard to this important baptism. Lord, I have need to be thus baptized 
of thee, and I am straitened till this baptism is accomplished. By thy 
baptism of tears in the manger, of water in Jordan, of sweat in Geth« 
scmane, of blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke, and flaming wrath, on 
Calvary, baptize, O baptize my soul, and make as full an end of the orig- 
inal sin which I have from Adam, as thy last baptism made of * the 
likeness of sinful flesh,* which thou hadst from a daughter of Eve. 
Some of thy people look at death for full salvation from sin ; but, at thy 
command. Lord, I look unto thee. * Say to my soul, I am thy salvation ;* 
and let me feel in my heart, as well as see with my understanding, that 
thou canst save from sin to the uttermost all that come to pod through 
thee. I am tired of forms, professions, and orthodox notions, so far as 
they are not pipes or channels to convey life, light, and love to my dead, 
dark, and stony heart. Neither the plain letter of thy gospel, «ior the 
sweet foretastes and transient illuminations of thy Spirit, can satisfy the 
large desire of my faith. Give me thine abiding Spirit, that he may 
continually shed abroad thy love in my soul. Come, O Lord, with that 
blessed Spirit ! come, thou and thy Father, in that holy Comforter ! come 
to make your abode with me ; or I sh?U go meefiy mournings to my 
grave ! Blessed mourning ! Lord, increase it ! I had rather wait in 
tears for thy fulness than wantonly waste the fragments of thy spiritual 
bounties, or feed with Laodicean contentment upon the tainted manna 
of my former experiences- Righteous Father, I hunger and thirst after 
thy righteousness I Send thy Holy Spirit of promise to fill me there- 
with, to sanctify me throughout, and to seal ma centrally to the day of 
eternal redemption and finished salvation. Not for works of righteous- 
ness which I have done, but of thy mercy, for Chilst's sake, save thou 
me by the complete washing of regeneration, and the full renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. And, in order to this, pour ou#of thy Spirit; shed it 
abundantly on me, till the fountain of living water abundantly spring up 
in my soul, and I can say, in the full serine of the words, that thou liv- 
est in me, that my life is hid with thee in God, and that my spirit is 
returned to Him that gave it, — to thee, the First and the Last, my Au- 
thor and my End, my God and my all." 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XXIX. 



QuBsnoif I. How is the doctrine defined? 

2. By what precepts of the Old Testament 

is it established 7 

3. By what precepts of the New Testament 7 

4. By what promises of the Old Testa- 

ment ? 
6. By what promises of the New Testa- 
ment? 

6. What great promise of this blewing is 

peculiarly connected with the gospel 
dispensation ? 

7. Why is it so necesnry to haTe clear 

ideas of this perfection ? 
6. In its attainment, what are the respeo- 
tiTe parts oifree grace woAfiu will 7 

27 



9. In what sense is it inMemianeouM^ and in 
what sense ^Todtio/ 7 

10. What direction is giTen in reference tp 

forming resolutions 7 

11. What is said in refierenoe to inherent 

Krfection ? 
t direction is given on the subject 
of repentance? 
18. Of self-denial? 
14. Of patient resignation? 
16. Of faith? 

16. Of social pityerl 

17. What grounds of enooongement are pre- 

sented'' 
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LECTURE XXX. 

CHRISTIAN PBRFECTIOIf. 

BY REV. JOHN FLETCHER. 



AN ADDRESS TO PERFECT CHRISTUN8. 

Ye have not asked in vain, O ye men of God, who have mixed faiUi 
with your evangelical requests. The God who says, " Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it ;" the gracious God who declares, *' Blessed are 
they that hunger afler righteousness, for they shall he filled ;" that faith- 
ful, covenant-keeping God has now filled you with all righteousness, 
peace, and joy in helieving. The brightness of Christ's appearing has 
destroyed the indwelling man of sin. .He who had slain the lion and 
the bear, — he who had already done so great things for you, — has 
now cro^vned all his blessings by slaying the Goliath within. Aspir- 
ing, unbelieving self is fallen before the victorious son of David. The 
quick and powerful word of God, which is sharper than any two-edged 
«word, has pierced even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit. 
The carnal mind is cut oflT; the circumcision of the heart through the 
Spirit has fully taken place in your breasts ; and now that mind is in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus; ye are spiritually-minded; loving 
God with all your heart, and your neighbor as yourselves ; ye are full 
of goodness ; ye keep the commandments ; ye observe the law of lib- 
erty ; ye fulfil the law of Christ. Of him ye have learned to be meek 
and lowly in heart. Ye have fully taken his yoke upon you ; in so 
doing ye have found a sweet, abiding rest unto your souls ; and from 
blessed experience ye can say, ** Christ's yoke is easy, and his burden 
is light ; his ways are ways of pleasantness, and all his paths are peace ; 
all the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, unto such as keep his 
covenant and his testimonies." The beatitudes are sensibly yours ; and 
the charity described by St. Paul has the same place in your breasts 
which the tables of the law had in the ark of the covenant. Ye are the 
liviiig temples of the Trinity ; the Father is your life, the Son your 
light, the Spirit your love; ye are truly baptized into the mystery 
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of God ; ye continue to drink into one Spirit, and thus ye enjoy the 
grace of both sacraments. There is an end of your " Lo here, and, Lo 
there ! " The kingdom of God is now established within you. Christ's 
righteousness, peace, and joy are rooted in your breasts by the Holy 
Ghost given unto you, as an abiding Guide and indwelling Comforter. 
Your introverted eye of faith looks at God, who gently guides you with 
his eye into all the truth necessary to make you do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with your God. Simplicity of intention keeps dark- 
ness out of your mind ; and purity of affection keeps wrong fires out of 
your breast. By the former ye are without guile ; by the latter ye are 
without envy. Your passive will instantly melts into the will of God ; 
and on all occasions you meekly say, " Not my will, O Father, but thine 
be done." Thus are ye always ready to suffer what you are called to 
suffer. Your active will evermore says, " Speak, Lord ; thy servant 
heareth. What wouldst thou have me to do ? It is my meat and drink 
to do the will of my heavenly Father." Thus are ye always ready to 
do whatsoever ye are convinced that God calls you to do ; and whatso- 
ever ye do, whether ye eat, or drink, or do anything else, ye do all to 
the glory of God, and in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; rejoicing 
evermore, praying without ceasing, in everything giving thanks ; sol- 
emnly looking for and hastening unto the hour of your dissolution, and 
the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and your soul, being clothed with a celestial body, shall be able to do 
celestial services to the God of your life. 

In this blessed state of Christian perfection, the holy anointing whicli 
ye have received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you, unless it be as the same anointing teacheth. Agreeably, 
therefore, to that anointing, which teaches by a variety of means, which 
formerly taught a prophet by an ass, and daily instructs God^s children 
by the ant, I shall venture to set before you some important directions, 
which the Holy Ghost has already suggested to your pure minds ; for i 
would not be negligent to put you in remembrance of these things, 
though ye know them, and be established in the present truth. Yea, I 
think it meet to stir you up, by putting you in remembrance, and giv- 
ing you some hints, which it is safe for you frequently to meditate 
upon. 

1. Adam, ye know, lost his human perfection in paradise ; Satan 
lost his angelic perfection in heaven ; the devil thrust sore at Christ in 
the wilderness, to throw him down from his mediatorial perfection ; and 
St. Paul, in the same epistles where he professes not only Christian 
but apostolic perfection also, (Phil. iii. 15; 1 Cor. ii. 6; 2 Cor. xii. 11,) 
informs us that he continued to run for the crown of heavenly perfection 
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like a man who might not only lose his crown of Christian perfec- 
tion, but become a reprobate, and be cast away. 1 Cor. ix. 25, 27. 
And therefore, so run ye also, that no man take your crown of Christian 
perfection in this world, and that ye may obtain your crown of angelic 
perfection in the world to come. Still keep your body under; still 
guard your senses ; still watch your own heart ; and steadfast in the 
faith still resist the devil, that he may flee from you. 

" We do not find," says Mr. Wesley, in his " Plain Account of Chris- 
tian Perfection," " any general state described in Scripture, from which 
a man cannot draw back to sin. If there were any state wherein this 
is impossible, it would be that of those who are sanctified, who are 
fathers in Christ, who, * rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, and in 
everything give thanks.' But it is not impossible for these to draw 
back. They who are sanctified may yet fall and perish. Heb. x. 29. 
Even fathers in Christ need that warning; * Love. not the world.' 1 
John ii. 15. They who rejoice, pray, and give thanks without ceas- 
ing, may nevertheless ' quench the Spirit.' 1 Thess. v. 16, &c. Nay, 
even they who are 'sealed unto the day of redemption,' may yet 
» grieve the Holy Spirit of God.' Eph. v. 30." 

The doctf ine of the absolute perseverance of the saints is the first 
card which the devil played against man : " Ye shall not surely die, if 
ye break the law of perfection." This fatal card won the game. Man- 
kind and paradise were lost. The artful serpent had too well succeeded 
at his first game to forget that lucky card at his second. See him 
transforming himself into an angel of light on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple. There he plays over again his old game against the Son of God. 
Out of the Bible he pulls the very card which won our first parents, 
and swept the stake, paradise ; yea, swept it with the besom of destruc- 
tion. " Cast thyself down," says he ; " for it is written " that all things 
shall work together for thy good, thy very falls not excepted : " He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone." The 
tempter, thanks be to Christ, lost his game at that time ; but he did not 
lose his card ; and it is probable that he will play it around against you 
all, only with some variation. Let me mention one among a thousand. 
He promised our Lord that God's angels should bear him up in their 
hands, if he threw himself down ; and it is not unlikely that he will 
promise you greater things still. Nor should I wonder if he was hold 
enough to hint, that when you cast yourselves down, God himself will 
bear you up in his hands, yea, in his arms of everlasting love. O ye 
men of God, learn wisdom by the fall of Adam ! O ye anointed sons 
of the Most High, learn watchfuhiess by the conduct of Christ ! If he 
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was afraid to tempt the Lord his God, will ye dare to do it ? If he 
rejected, as poison, the hook of the absolute perseverance of the saints, 
though it was baited with Scripture, will ye swallow it down, as if it 
were honey out of the Rock of Ages ? No ; through faith in Christ, 
the Scriptures have made you wise unto salvation. You will not only 
fly with all speed from enl, but from the very appearance of evil ; and 
when you stand on the brink of a temptation, far from entering into it, 
under any pretence whatever, ye will leap back into the bosom of Him 
who says, " Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation ; for," though 
" the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak." I grant that, evangelically 
•speaking, the weakness of the flesh is not sin ; but yet " the deceitfulness 
of sin" creeps in at this door; and by this means, not a few of God's 
children, after they had escaped the pollutions of the world, through the 
sanctifying knowledge of Christ, under plausible pretences, have been 
again entangled therein, and overcome. Let their falls make you cau- 
tious. Ye have put on the whole armor of God ; O keep it on, and use 
it with all prayer, that ye may to the last, stand complete in Christ, and 
be more than conquerors through him that has loved you. 

IL Remember that ** every one who is perfect shall be as his master." 
Now, if your Master was tempted and assaulted to the last ; if to the 
last he watched and prayed, using all the means of grace himself, and 
enforcing the use of them upon others ; if to the last he fought against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and did not " put off the harness" 
till he had put off the body ; think not yourselves above him, but go and 
do likewise. If he did not regain paradise without going through the 
most complete renunciation of all the good things of this world, and 
without meekly submitting to the severe stroke of his last enemy, 
death, be content to be perfect as he was, nor fancy that your flesh and 
blood can inherit the celestial kingdom of God, when the flesh and 
blood which Emmanuel himself assumed from a pure virgin could not 
inherit it without passing under the cherub's flaming sword ; I mean, 
without going through the gates of death. 

III. Ye are not complete in wisdom. Perfect love does not imply 
perfect knowledge, but perfect humility, and perfect readiness to receive 
instruction. Remember, therefore, that if ever ye show that ye are 
above being instructed, even by a fisherman who teaches according to 
the Divine anointing, ye will show that ye are fallen from a perfection 
of humility into a perfection of pride. 

IV. Do not confound angelical with Christian perfection. Uninter- 
rupted transports of praise, and ceaseless raptures of joy, do not belong 
to Christian, but to angelical perfection. Our feeble frame can bear 
but a few drops of that glorious cup. In general, that new wine is too 
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etrong for our old bottles ; that power is too excellent for our earthen, 
cracked vessels ; but, weak as they are, they can bear a fulness of meek- 
ness, of resignation, of humility, and of that love which is willing to obey 
unto death. If God indulges you with ecstasies, and extraordinary 
revelations, be thankful for them, but be not exalted above measure by 
them ; take care lest enthusiastic delusions mix themselves with them ; 
and remember that your Christian perfection does not so much consist 
in building a tabernacle upon Mount Tabor, to rest and enjoy rare si^ts 
there, as in resolutely taking up the cross, and following Christ to the 
palace of a proud Caiaphas, to the judgment hall of an unjust Pilate, and 
to the top of an ignominious Calvary. Ye never read in your Bibles,- 
** Let that glory be upon you, which was also upon St Stephen, when 
he looked up steadfastly into heaven, and said. Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God." But 
ye have frequently read there, ** Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus, who made himself of no reputation, took upon him the 
form of a servant, and being found in fashion as a man, humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross." 

See him on that ignominious gibbet ! He hangs, abandoned by his 
friends, surrounded by his foes, condemned by the rich, insulted by the 
poor; he hangs, " a worm, and no man," a very scorn of men, and the 
outcast of the people. All that see him laugh him to scorn. They 
shoot out their lips, and shake their heads, saying, " He trusted in God 
that he would deliver him ; let him deliver him, if he will have him." 
There is none to help him. One of his apostles denies, another sells him, 
and the rest run away. Many oxen are come about him ; fat bulls of 
Bashan close him on every side ; they gape upon him with their mouths, 
as it were a ramping lion ; he is poured out like water ; his heart in the 
midst of his body is like melting wax ; his strength is dried up like a 
potsherd ; his tongue cleaveth to his gums ; he is going into the dust of 
death ; many dogs are come about him, and the counsel of the wicked 
layeth siege against him ; his hands and feet are pierced ; you may tell 
all his bones ; they stand staring and looking upon him ; they part his 
garments among them, and cast lots for the only remain of his property, 
his plain, seamless vesture. Both suns, the visible and invisible, seem 
eclipsed. No cheering beam of created light gilds his gloomy prospect ; 
no smile of his heavenly Father supports his agonizing soul ; no cordial, 
unless it be vinegar and gall, revives his sinking spirits. He has 
nothing left except his God. But his God is enough for him ; in his 
God he has all things ; and, though his soul is seized with sorrow, even 
unto death, yet it hangs more firmly upon his God by a naked faith, 
than his lacerated body does on the cross by the clinched nails. The 
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perfecUon of his love shines in all its Christian glory. He not only 
forgives his insulting foes and bloody persecutors, but, in the highest 
point of his passion he forgets his own wants, and thirsts after their 
eternal happiness. Together with his blood, he pours out his soul for 
them ; and, excusing them all, he says, " Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do." 0, ye adult sons of God, in this glass 
behold all with open face the glory of your Redeemer's forgiving, pray- 
ing love ; and, as ye behold it, be changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, by the loving Spirit of the Lord. 

V. This lesson is deep ; but he may teach you one deeper still. By 
a strong sympathy with him, in all his sufferings, he may call you to 
know him every way crucified. Stern justice thunders from heaven, 
" Awake, sword, against the man who is my fellow ! " The sword 
awakes; the sword goes through his soul; the flaming sword is 
quenched in his blood. But is one sinew of his perfect faith cut, one 
fibre of his perfect resignation injured, by the astonishing blow ? No ; 
his God slays him, and yet he trusts in his God. By the noblest of all 
ventures, in the most dreadful of all storms, he meekly bows his head, and 
shelters his departing soul in the bosom of his God. " My God . my 
God ! " says he, ** though all thy comforts have forsaken me, and all thy 
storms and waves go over me, yet into thy hands I commend my spirit. 
' For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life ; in 
thy presence is fulness of joy, and at thy right hand,' where I shall soon 
sit, * there are pleasures for evermore.' " What a pattern of perfect confi- 
dence ! O ye perfect Christians, be ambitious to ascend to those amazing 
heights of Christ's perfection! *'for even hereunto were ye called; 
because Christ also sufiered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow his steps ; who knew no sin ; who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not, but committed himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously." If this is your high calling on earth, 
rest not, O ye fathers in Christ, till your patient hope and perfect con^ 
fidence in God have got their last victory over your last enemy, the king 
of terrors. 

" The ground of a thousand mistakes," says Mr. Wesley, " is, the not 
considering deeply that love is the highest gift of God, — humble, gentle, 
patient love ; that all visions, revelations, manifestations whatever, are 
little things compared to love. It were well you should be thoroughly 
sensible of this. The heaven of heavens is love. There is nothing 
higher in religion ; there is, in effect, nothing else. If you look for any- 
thing but more love, you are looking wide of the mark, you are getting 
out of the royal way. And when you are asking others, ' Have you 
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received this or that blessing ?* if you mean anything bat more loTe, you 
mean wrong ; you are leading them out of the way, and putting them 
upon a false scent. Settle it then in your heart, that, from the tnomem 
God has saved you from all sin, you are to aim at nothing but more of 
that love described in the thirteenth of the Corinthians. Tou can go 
no higher than this, till you are carried into Abraham's bosom. ** 

VI. Love is humble. " Be, therefore, clothed with humility,** says 
Mr. Wesley. " Let it not only fill, but cover you all over. Let modesty 
and self-diffidence appear in all your words and actions. Let all you 
speak and do show that you are little, and base, and mean, and vile, in 
your own eyes. As one instance of this, be always ready to own any 
fault you have been in. If you have at any time thought, spoke, or 
acted wrong, be not backward to acknowledge it. Never dream that 
this will hurt the cause of God ; no, it will further it Be, therefore, 
open and frank when you are taxed with anything. Let it appear just 
as it is ; and you will thereby not hinder, but adorn, the Gospel." Why 
should ye be more backward in acknowledging your failings than in con* 
fessing that ye do not pretend to infallibility ? St. Paul was perfect in 
the love which casts out fear, and therefore he boldly reproved the high 
priest ; but, when he had reproved him more sharply than the fifth com* 
mandment allows, he directly confessed his mistake, and set his seal to 
the importance of the duty in which he had been inadvertently wanting. 
" Then Paul said, I knew not, brethren, that he was the high priest ; for 
it is written. Thou shah not speak evil of the ruler of thy people." St 
John was perfect in the courteous, humble love which brings us down at 
the feet of all. His courtesy, his humility, and the dazzling glory which 
beiEimed forth from a Divine messenger, whom he apprehended to be 
more than a creature, betrayed him into a fault contrary to that of St 
Paul ; but, far from concealing it, he openly confessed it, and published 
his confession for the edification of all the churches. " When I had 
heard and seen," says he, " I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
angel who showed me these thmgs. Then said he unto me, See thou 
do it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant." Cliristian perfection shines as 
much in the childlike simplicity with which the perfect readily acknowl- 
edge their faults, as it does in the manly steadiness vrith which they 
•* resist unto blood, striving against sin." 

VII. If humble love makes us frankly confess our faults, much more 
does it incline us to own ourselves sinners, miserable sinners, before that 
Ood whom we have so frequently ofl*ended. I need not remind you, that 
your bodies are " dead because of sin." You see, you feel it; and there* 
fore, so long as you dwell in a prison of flesh and blood, which death, the 
avenger of sin, is to pull down ; so long as your final justification, ns par» 
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doned and sanctified sinners, has not taken place ; yea, so long as you 
break the law of paradisiacal perfection, under which you were o^ginallj 
placed, it is meet, right, and your bounden duty, to consider yourselves 
as sinners, who, as transgressors -of the law of innocence and the law of 
liberty, are guilty of death, — of eternal death. St. Paul did so after he 
was " come to Mount Zion, and to the spirits of just men made perfect." 
He still looked upon himself as the chief of sinners, because he had 
been a daring blasphemer of Christ, and a fierce persecutor of his people. 
•* Christ,** sap he, " came to save smners, of whom I am chief." The 
reason is plain. Matter of fact is and will be matter of fact to all eter* 
nity. According to the doctrines of grace and justice, and before the 
throne of God's mercy and holiness, a sinner, pardoned and sanctified, 
must, in the very nature of things, be considered as a sinner ; for, if you 
consider him as a saint, absolutely abstracted from the character of a 
sinner, how can he be a pardoned and sanctified sinner ? To all eternity, 
therefore, but much more while death, " the wages of sin," is at your 
heels, and while ye are going to " appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,** to receive your final sentence of absolution or condemnation, it 
will become you to say with St Paul, " We have all sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God ; being justified freely '* (as sinners) *' by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ ;** although we are 
justified judicially as believers, through faith, — as obedient believers, 
through the obedience of faith, — and as perfect Christians, through 
Christian perfection. 

VIII. Humble love becomes "all things** (but sin) "to all men,** 
although it delights most in those who are most holy. Ye may and 
ought to set your love of peculiar complacence upon God*s dearest chil- 
dren, — upon those who, like yourselves, " excel in virtue ;" because they 
more strongly reflect the image of the God of love, the Holy One of 
Israel. But, if ye despise the weak, and are above lending them a 
helping hand, ye are fallen from Christian perfection, which teaches us 
to bear one another*s burdens, especially the burdens of the weak. Imi- 
tate, then, the tenderness and wisdom of the good Shepherd, who carries 
the lambs in his bosom, gently leads the sheep which are big with young, 
feeds with milk those who cannot bear strong meat, and sajrs to his im- 
perfect disciples, ** I have many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.** 

IX. " Where the** loving " Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.*' 
Keep, therefore, at the utmost distance from the shackles of a narrow, 
prejudiced, bigoted spirit. The moment ye confine your love to the 
people who think just as you do, and your regard to the preachers who 
exactly suit your taste, you fall from perfection and turn bigots. ** I 
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entreat you/* says Mr. Wesley, in his Plain Account, "beware cf 
bigotry.^ Let not your love or beneficence be confined to Methodists, so 
called, only ; much less to that very small part of them who seem to be 
renewed in love, or to those who believe yours and their report O 
make not this your shibboleth ! " On the contrary, as ye have time and 
ability, '* do good to all men.'* Let your benevolence shine upon all ; 
let your charity send its cherishing beams towards all, in proper degrees. 
So shall ye be perfect as your heavenly Father, who makes his sun to 
shine upon all, although he sends the brightest and warmest beams of his 
favor upon *' the household of faith," and reserves his richest bounties 
for those who lay out their five talents to the best advantage. 

X. Love, pure love, is satisfied with supreme good,— * with Grod, 
«« Beware, then, of desiring anything but him. Now you desire nothing 
else. Every other desire is driven out. See that none enter in again. 

* Keep thyself pure ; let your eye ' remain * single, and your whole body 
shall be full of light.' Admit no desire of pleasing food, or any other 
pleasure of sense ; no desire of pleasing the eye or the imagination ; no 
desire of money, of praise, or esteem ; of happiness in any creature. 
You may bring these desires back ; but you need not : you may feel 
them no more. * stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free.' Be patterns to all of denying yourselves, and taking up yoar 
cross daily. Let them see that you make no account of any pleasure 
which does not bring you nearer to God, nor regard any pain which 
does ; that you simply aim at pleasing him, whether by doing or sufiler- 
ing ; that the constant language of your heart, with regard to pleasure or 
pain, honor or dishonor, riches or poverty, is, — 

* All 's alike to me, so I 
In my Lord may live and die.' " 

XL The best soldiers are sent upon the most difficult and dangerous 
expeditions ; and, as you are the best soldiers of Jesus Christ, ye will 
probably be called to drink deepest of his cup, and to carry the heaviest 
burdens. *' Expect contradiction and opposition," says the judicious 
divine whom I have just quoted, "together with crosses of various 
kinds. Consider the words of St. Paul, * To you it is given in the 
behalf of Christ,' (for his sake, as a fruit of his death and intercession for 
you,) * not only to believe, but also to suffer for his sake.' Phil. i. 29. 

* It is given.' God gives you this opposition or reproach ; it is a fresh 
token of his love. And will you disown the Giver, or spurn his gift, 
and count it a misfortune ? Will you not rather say, * Father, the hour 
is come that thou shouldest be glorified ; now thou givest thy child to 
eaffer something for thee ; do with me according to thy will ! ' Know 
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thai these things, far from being hrnderances to the work of God, or to 
your soul, unless by your own fault, are not only unavoidable in the 
course of Providence, but profitable, yea, necessary for you. Therefore, 
receive them from God (not from chance) with willingness, with thank* 
fulness. Receive them from men with humility, meekness, yielding- 
ness, gentleness, sweetness." 

Love can never do or suffer too much for its Divine Object. Be then 
ambitious, like St. Paul, to be made perfect in sufferings. I have 
already observed that the apostle, not satisfied to be a perfect Christian, 
would also be a perfect martyr, earnestly desiring to know the fellowship 
of Christ's utmost sufferings. Follow him, as he followed his suffering, 
crucified Lord. Your feet are shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace ; run afler them both in the race of obedience, for the crown of 
martyrdom, if that crown is reserved for you. And if ye miss the crown 
of those who are martyrs indeed, ye shall, however, receive the reward 
of those who are martyrs in intention, — the crown of righteousness and 
angelical perfection. 

XIL But do not so desire to follow Christ to the garden of Gethsem- 
ane as to refuse following him now to the carpenter's shop, if Provi- 
dence now calls you to it. Do not lose the present day by idly looking 
back at yesterday, or foolishly antedating the cares of to-morrow ; but 
wisely use every hour ; spending them as one who stands on the verge 
of time, on the border of eternity, and who has his work cut out by a 
wise Providence from moment to moment. Never, therefore, neglect 
using the two talents you have now, and doing the duty which is now 
incumbent upon you. Should ye be tempted to it, under the plausible 
pretence of waiting for a greater number of talents, remember that God 
doubles our talents in the way of duty, and that it is a maxim advanced 
by Elisha Coles himself, " Use grace, and have " more " grace." There- 
fore, " to continual watchfulness and prayer, add continual employment," 
says Mr. Wesley ; '* for grace flies a vacuum, as well as nature ; the 
devil fills whatever God does not fill" *' As by works faith is made 
perfect, so completing or destroying the work of faith and enjoying 
the favor or suffering the displeasure of God, greatly depend on every 
single act of obedience." If you forget this, you will hardly do now 
whatsoever your hand findeth to do. Much less will you do it with all 
your might, for God, for eternity. 

XIIL Love is modest; it rather inclines to bashfulness and silence 
than to talkative forwardness. " In a multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin ; be" therefore " slow to speak, nor cast your pearls before " those 
who cannot distinguish them from pebbles. Nevertheless, when you are 
solemnly called upon to bear testimony to the truth, and to say what 
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great things God has done for you, it would be cowardice or false pm- 
dence not to do it with humility. " Be then always ready to give an 
answer to every man who " properly " asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you, with meekDess" (without fluttering anxiety) **and with 
fear," with a reverential awe of God upon your minds. 1 Peter iii. 15. 
The perfect are burning and shining lights, and our Lord intimates that, 
as '* a candle is not lighted to be put under a bushel, but upon a candle- 
stick, that it may give light to all the house," so God does not light the 
candle of perfect love to hide it in a corner, but to give light to all those 
who are within the reach of its brightness. If diamonds glitter, if stars 
shine, if flowers display their colors, and perfumes diffuse their fragrance, 
to the honor of the Father of lights and Author of every good gift, — if, 
without self-seeking, they disclose his glory to the utmost of their power, 
why should ye not go and do likewise ? Gold answers its most valuable 
end when it is brought to light, and made to circulate, for charitable and 
pious uses, and not when it lies concealed in a miser's strong box, or in 
the dark bosom of a mine. But when you lay out your spiritual gold 
for proper uses, beware of imitating the vanity of those coxcombs, who, 
as often as they are about to pay for a trifle, pull out a handful of gold, 
merely to make a show of their wealth. 

XIV. Love, or " charity, rejoiceth in the " display of an edifying 
" truth." Fact is fact all the world over. If you can say, to the glory 
of God, that you are alive, and feel very weU, when you do so, why 
could you not also testify, to his honor, that you live not, but that Christ 
liveth in you, if you really find that this is your experience ? Did not 
St. John say, " Our love is made perfect, because as he is so are we in 
this world ? " Did not St. Paul write, " The righteousness of the law is 
fulfilled in us, who walk af\er the Spirit?" Did he not with the same 
simplicity aver, that, although he had nothing, and was sorrowful, yet he 
possessed all things, and was always rejoicing ? 

Hence it appears, that, with respect to declaring or concealing what 
God has done for your soul, the line of your duty runs exactly between 
the proud forwardness of some stiff Pharisees, and the voluntary humility 
of some stiff mystics. The former vainly boast of more than they ex- 
perience, and by that means they set up the cursed idol, self; the latter 
ungratefully hide " the wonderful works of God," of which the primi- 
tive Christians spoke publicly in a variety of languages, and by this 
means they refuse to exalt their gracious benefactor, Christ. The first 
error is undoubtedly more odious than the second ; but what need is 
there of leaning to either ? Would ye avoid them both ? Let your 
tempers and lives always declare that perfect love is attainable in this 
life. And when you have a proper call to declare it with your lips and 
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pens, do it without forwardness to the glory of God ; do it with sim- 
plicity, for the edification of your neighbor ; do it with godly jealousy, 
lest ye should show the treasures of Divine grace in your hearts with 
the same self-complacence with which King Hezekiah showed his 
treasures, and the golden vessels of the temple, to the ambassadors of the 
King of Babylon, remembering what a dreadful curse this piece of vanity 
pulled down upon him : '* And Isaiah said unto Hezekiah, Hear the 
word of the Lord : Behold, the days come, that all that is in thine house 
shall be carried into Babylon, nothing shall be leA, saith the Lord." If 
God so severely punished Hezekiah's pride, how properly does St. Peter 
charge believers to give with fear an account of the grace which is in 
them ! and how careful should ye be to observe his important charge ! 

XV. If you will keep at the utmost distance from the vanity which 
proved so fatal to good King Hezekiah, tbllow an excellent direction of 
Mr. Wesley. When you have done anything for (rod, or " received any 
favor from him, retire, if not into your closet, into your heart, and 
say, * I come. Lord, to restore to thee what thou hast given, and I freely 
relinquish it, to enter again into my own nothingness. For what is the 
most perfect creature in heaven or earth in thy presence, but a void, 
capable of being filled with thee and by thee, as the air which is void 
and dark, is capable of being filled with the light of the sun ? Grant, 
therefore, O Lord, that I may never appropriate thy grace to myself, 
any more than the air appropriates to itself the light of the sun, who 
withdraws it every day to restore it the next ; there being nothing in the 
air that either appropriates his light or resists it. O give me the same 
facility of receiving and restoring thy grace and good works ! I say, 
thine ; for I acknowledge that the root from which they spring is in thee, 
and not in me.' The true means to be filled anew with the riches of 
grace is thus to strip ourselves of it ; without this it is extremely difficult 
not to faint in the practice of good works." — ** And, therefore, that your 
good works may receive their last perfection, let them lose themselves in 
God. This is a kind of death to them, resembling that of our bodies, 
which will not attain their highest life, their immortality, till they lose 
themselves in the glory of our souls, or rather of God, wherewith they 
shall be filled. And it is only what they had of earthly and mortal 
which good works lose by this spiritual death." 

XVI. Would ye see this deep precept put in practice ? Consider St. 
Paul. Already possessed of Christian perfection, he does good works 
from morning till night. He warns " every one night and day with 
tears." He carries the gospel from east to west. Wherever he stops, he 
plants a church at the hazard of his life. But instead of resting in his 
present perfection, and in the good works which spring from it, he grows 
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** in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ," unweariedly 
following after, if that he may apprehend that perfection for which also 
he is apprehended of Christ Jesus, — that celestial perfection of which he 
got lively ideas when he was ** caught up to the third heaven, and 
heard unspeakahle words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.^ 
With what amazing ardor does he run his race of Christian perfection, 
for the prize of that higher perfection ! How does he forget the works 
of yesterday, when he lays himself out for God to-day ! " Though dead, 
he yet speaketh ;" nor can an address to perfect Christians he closed by 
a more proper speech than his : " Brethren," says he, '* be followers of 
me : I count not myself to have apprehended" my angelical perfection ; 
'* but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind/' 
(settling in none of my former experiences, resting in none of my good 
works,) ** and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
towards the mark for the " celestial " prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Let us, therefore, as many as are perfect, be thus minded ; 
and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this 
unto you J" In the mean time, you may sing the following hymn of the 
Rev. Mr. Charles Wesley, which is descriptive of the destruction of cor- 
rupt self-will, and expressive of the absolute resignation which charac- 
terizes a perfect believer : — 

** To do, or not to do ; to have. 

Or not to have, I leave to thee ; 
To be, or not to be, I leave ; 

Thy only will be done in me. 
All my requests are lost in one ; 
Father, thy only will be done. 

Suffice that, for the season past, 

Myself in things divine I sou^t, 
Fot comforts cried with eager haste, 

And murmured that I found them noC; 
I leave it now to thee alone ; 
Father, thy only will be done. 

Thy gifts I clamor for no more, 

Or selfishly thy grace require, 
An evil heart to varnish o'er ; 

Jesus the Giver I desire ; 
After the flesh no longer known ; 
Father, thy only will be done. 

Welcome alike the crown or cross; 

Trouble I cannot ask, nor peace, 
Nor toil, nor rest, nor gain, nor loss, 

Nor joy, nor grief, nor paixi| nor 
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Nor life, nor death ; but ever groan, 
Father, thy only will be done." 

This hymn suits all the believers who are at the bottom of Mount 
Sion, and begin to join the spirits of just men made perfect. But, when 
the triumphal chariot of perfect love gloriously carries you to the top of 
perfection's hill ; when you are raised far above the common heights of 
the perfect ; when you are almost translated into glory, like Elijah ; then 
you may sing another hymn of the same Christian poet : — 

"Who in Jesns confide. 

They are bold to oatride 
The storms of affliction beneath ; 

With the prophet they soar 

To that heavenly shore, 
And outfly all the arrows of death. 

By faith we are come 

To our permanent home ; 
By hope we the raptare improve ; 

By love we still rise, 

And look down on the skies ; 
For the heaven of heavens is love ! 

Who on earth can conceive 

How happy we live 
In the city of God, the great King ! 

What a concert of praise. 

When oar Jesus's grace 
The whole heavenly company sing. 

What a rapturous song, 

When the glorified throng 
In the spirit of harmony join ! 

Join all the glad choirs. 

Hearts, voices, and lyres. 
And the burden is mercy divine ! '' 

But when you cannot rise to those rapturous heights of perfection, you 
need not give up your shield. Tou may still rank among the perfect, 
if you can heartily join in this version of Psalm cxxxi. : — 

" Lord, thou dost the grace impart ! 
Poor in spirit, meek in heart, 
I will as my Master be, 
Rooted in hnmility. 

Now, dear Lord, that I thee know, 
Nothing will I seek below, 
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Aim at nothing great or high. 
Lowly both in heart and eye ; 

Simple, teachable, and mild, 
Awed into a little child, 
Quiet now without my food. 
Weaned from every creature-good* 

Hangs my new-bom soul on thee, 
Kept from all idolatry ; 
Nothing wants beneath, above, 
Resting in thy perfect love." 

That your earthen vessels may be filled with this love till they break, 
and you enjoy the Divine object of your faith, without an interposing 
veil of gross flesh and blood, is the wish of one who sincerely praises 
God on your account, and ardently prays, — 

" Make up thy jewels, Lord, and show 
The glorious, spotless church below; 
The fellowship of saints make known ; ^ 
And 0, my God, might I be one ! 

O might my lot be cast with these, 
The least of Jesus' witnesses ! 
that my Lord would count me meet 
To wash his' dear disciples' feet ! 

To wait upon hb samts below ; 
On gospel errands for them go ; 
Enjoy the grace to angels given, 
And serve the rojral heirs of heaven ! " 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

I. Tub rbsurrbction of the human body from the dead is a 4oc- 
irine depending entirely upon revelation for its support. 

But before we examine the Scripture account of the subject^ we would 
briefly notice a philosophical objection frequently urged against it. 
The captious infidel and the ingenious materialist have represented it 
as *' a thing incredible that God should raise the dead." They have 
founded their objection upon the laws of matter, which, according to 
their showing, forbid the supposition that a decayed human body should 
again be raised to life. In reply to this objection, we would ask, what 
are the laws of matter which are supposed to present this insuperabb 
obstacle ? A law^ considered in itself, is not an active agent, possessed 
of self-moving power. It can only be properly understood to imply the 
mode in which the actions of a self-moviug agent are conducted. The 
UuDS of matter can only imply the mode in which the Divine power, 
which originally created the material universe, proceeds in its govern- 
ment and control. That these laws, thus considered, are profoundly 
mysterious, presenting at every step what is incomprehensible to the 
human intellect, none will deny. But this very fiDict should rather ad- 
monish us of the propriety of extreme cautiousness in asserting what is 
or is not forbidden by the laws in question. Before we can be prepared 
for assertions of so bold and sweeping a character, we should understand 
the nature of these mysterious principles more thoroughly than the moot 
skilful philosopher dare pretend. Who can ^y that he comprehends 
the laws of matter? The wisest philosopher stumbles at the very 
threshold, and finds in the smallest spire of grass, or the most insig- 
nificant insect, mysteries too profound for his comprehei^ion. How 
then can he be prepared for assertions so general and unqualified t!u|t 
they can only be safely based upon a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject? 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, we admit that the resurrection 
of the human body is contrary to the laws of matter as they now exist, 
might we not ask, who is the Author of those laws ? And may not 
the iftioe Divine Being who originally framed and constantly regukites 
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them, change or modify them at pleasure ? Can it be sound philosophy 
to say, if the resurrection is a work attributed to God alone, that a law 
of his own framing, depending entirely upon his will for its existence, 
shall impede the exercise of his own wonder-working power, in the 
accomplishment of his purposes ? 

We are, however, Deur from admitting that this doctrine conflicts 
with the laws of matter. It is rery true that, according to our experi- 
ence and observation, the resurrection of the human body from the 
grave does not result from the regular operation of those laws. When 
dead human bodies are interred, we have not observed that new bodies 
arise from their ruins ; but how can we certainly know that this neces- 
sarily results from an insuperable obstacle interposed by the laws of 
matter ? From anything that we can see, it may be accounted for by 
referring it entirely to the will of God. Had the great Creator seen fit 
so to direct, the resurrection of the human body frx>m the grave might 
have been as common an occurrence as that of death itself; and were 
such the fact, it would present no more difliculty to our minds than any 
other mysterious process of nature ; and sceptical philosophy, so hi 
from pronouncing it a deviation from the laws of matter, would view it 
as a necessary result of those laws. 

In confirmation of the position here assumed, we appeal to the process 
of vegetation, and ask the candid mind to decide whether it does not 
present mysteries as great as are involved in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion ? From the decayed seed we see springing forth the plant, bearing 
even sixty or an hundred fold of similar seeds. If it be pronounced 
contrary to the laws of matter that one new body should come forth 
from one decayed body, would not the fair analogical inference be, that 
it is contrary to the laws of matter that one new seed should come forth 
from one decayed seed? But when we see many new seeds pro- 
ceeding from a single decayed one, is not the seeming difficulty increased 
in proportion to the number of seeds ? It is true that we have become 
BO familiar with the process of vegetation that we are but slightly im- 
pressed with the difficulty which it involves. I think, however, we 
may safely affirm, that if the resurrection of the human body were as 
common as^ the process of vegetation, and the latter as unprecedented 
as the former, the same philosophy which pronounces the resurrection 
of the human body inconsistent with the laws of matter, would then, 
with equal if not greater show of reason, make a similar declaration in 
reference to the process of vegetation. Hence, the argument against 
the resurrection, as it bears with equal force against an every-day pro- 
cess of nature, is seen to be fallacious. 

The resurrection of the body has been further opposed from the 
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assumed changes which take place in its suhstance daring life. To 
this we reply, that, admitting the supposition of these changes to be eor^ 
rect, they present no difficulty in the way of the resurrection ; for the 
proper personal sameness of the body, through the successive stages of 
human life, is still preserved. The man is the same, so far as personal 
identity is concerned, in infancy and at death. If personal identity be not 
preserved amid all these supposed changes, the common forms of speech, 
our own consciousness, and the civil jurisprudence of all countries, are 
calculated to mislead ; for they all contemplate each individual as con- 
tinuiDg the same person through every period of life. But, were we 
to admit that these changes destroy the personal identity of the body, 
the doctrine of the resurrection could not be afiected thereby ; for it is 
predicated of the same body which is laid in the grave. 

Once more ; the resurrection of the body has been objected to be- 
cause of the difficulty implied in the fact that its decayed substance 
may enter into the composition of vegetable matter, which, being received 
OS food, may pass into the substance of other bodies ; and thus present 
a commingling of the substance of bodies. We reply to this by saying, 
that if, as we have already seen, the change and commingling of the sub- 
stance of bodies cannot destroy their sameness during life, why cannot 
the same Divine Power still be exercised over the scattered fragments 
after death, so that everything essential to their identity shall still be 
preserved ? In a word, we may say that the entire argument against 
the resurrection, based upon philosophical difficulties, is sufficiently 
answered by an appeal to the infinite power of God, to the exercise of 
which the resurrection is attributed. 

II. We proceed, next, to the consideration of the resurrection as pre- 
sented in Scripture. 

It has been thought by some that the resurrection of the body is a 
doctrine peculiar to the New Testament ; but this is certainly not cor- 
rect. It is true that we there find the doctrine more clearly and fully 
presented, and witness its practical exemplification in the resurrection 
of Christ ; but whoever will carefully examine the Old Testament on 
the subject, may easily perceive, that, although the " Saddiicees denied 
that there is a resurrection of the dead," yet the ancient prophets and 
saints were animated by the glorious hope it inspires. ^ 

That, amid his deep affliction, holy Job was comforted by this pleas- 
ing doctrine, wo learn from the following exclamation : 7- " Fo' I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth ; and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God : whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another ; though my reins be consumed within me.** 
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In Isaiah xxri. 19, that <enmgelical prophet apenks in the fothnwbng 
animated attain : — *« Thy dead men shall live, togodier with my dead 
body shall Ihey arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dost: for tiiy 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast oat the dead.** 

In Daniel xii. 2, we read : — "And many of them that sleep in the doat 
of the earth shall awake, some to eyerlasting life, and some to idmiBS 
and everlasting* contempt." 

These passages from the Old Testament are sufficient to show thai 
the saints of Grod, under the former comparatively dark dispensa ti o n , 
guided by inspiration, looked beyond this vale of tears to the anfotding^ 
glories of the resarrection mom. 

We proceed, in the next place, to that more complete exhibition of t)ie 
doctrine contained in the New Testament. 

In Matt xxii. 23, S2t we are presented with an account of the ^ Sad- 
ducees, who say that there is no resarrection," coming to Jeans, and 
qaestioning him on the subject. In his answer are the following words : 
— " But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have you not read 
that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abra- 
ham, and the CSod of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living." These words are quoted from Exodus 
iii. 6, 16, and were spoken three hundred years after the death of Abm- 
ham ; and, as our Lord declares, they were spoken ** touching the Tesur> 
^ection of the dead." In John v. 28, 29, we read, *' Marvel not at 
this," &c. 

In Phil. iii. 20, 21, we read these words : — ** For our conversation is 
in heaven ; from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby he is able 
even to subdue all things unto himself." In 1 Tbess. iv. 14 — 18, we 
read : — " For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will Grod bring with him. For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive, and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. 
For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain, shaTl be 
caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one 
another with these words." In Rev. xx. 12, 13, we read : — " And I saw 
the dead, small and great, stand before God: and the books were 
opened : and another book was opened, which is the book of life : and 
the dead were judged out of those things which were written in tfan 
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books, according to their works. And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it ; and death and hell delivered up the dead which were ia 
them : and they were judged every man according to their works.** 

In 1 Cor. XV. 12, we have the doctrine of the resurrection argued and 
illustrated, at length, and the resurrection of Christ appealed to hy the 
apostle, in confirmation of the same. As this is the most direct discos" 
sion of the subject contained in the Scriptures, we present it entire, from 
the 12ih verse to the end of the chapter, as (oUows : — 

** Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say 
some among you that there \a no resurrection of the dead ? But if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen : and if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. 
Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God ; because we have testified 
of God that he raised up Christ : whom he raised not up, if so be that 
the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised : 
and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If in 
this life only, we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most misera* 
able. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 
of them that slept. For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order : Christ the 
first fruits ; afterward they that are Christ's at his coming. Then coo^ 
eth the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority, and 
power. For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For he hath put ali 
things under his feet. But when he saith all things are put under him, 
it is manifest that he is excepted which did put all things under him. 
And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may 
be all in alL Else what shall they do, which are baptized for the dead, 
if the dead rise not at all ? why are they then baptized for the dead ? 
And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? I protest by your rejoicing 
which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the manner 
of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, 
if the dead rise not ? let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die. Be 
not deceived: evil communications corrupt good manners. Awake to 
righteousness, and sin not ; for some have not the knowledge of God. 
I speak this to your shame. But some man will say. How are the dead 
raised up ? and with what body do they come ? Tbou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die : and that which thou sow- 
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est, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain ; it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other grain : but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to erery seed his own body. All flesh is not the same 
flesh ; but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds. There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial : but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one star difiereth 
from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dis- 
honor, it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a nat- 
ural body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, the first 
man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quicken- 
ing spirits Howbeit, that was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy : the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy : and as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Ood ; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Behold, I show you a mys- 
tery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the lost trump : for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written. Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, alwap 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord." 

III. Having thus presented the Scripture proof of the doctrine, we 
now would consider a few things, more particularly, concerning what it 
implies. 

1. It implies, not an original creation of new bodies, but a resusctta" 
turn of the same bodies that are laid in the grave. 

This much is implied in the very term resurrection. In the language 
of St. Fkul, these same *' vile bodies" which we now inhabit are to be 
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*' changed." It is that body which is *< sown in corruption," that is to be 
'* raised in incorruption." 

2. They are to be spirituaL This, the apostle has expressly declared ; 
but what shall be the peculiar properties of those *< spiritual " bodies* 
distinguishing them from gross matter, and from the immaterial essence 
which is to dwell within them, is placed beyond our reach. In this 
respect, *' it doth not yet appear what we shall be." This much, how- 
ever, is clear ; they will be free from weariness, pain, and death. The 
inhabitants of that land shall never say, " we are sick." <' They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more." " God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for the former things 
are passed away." 

3. The risen bodies of the saints shall resemble the glorified body of 
our Lord. St. Paul says, *' They shall be fashioned like unto his glori* 
ous body." And St. John asserts, *' We shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as be is." Perhaps the transfiguration of Christ on Mount 
Tabor was designed to impart a faint idea concerning the glorious char- 
acter of the resurrection body. St. Matthew says, " He was transfig- 
ured before them, and his £ice did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light." So overwhelming was the impression on the minds 
of the apostles, that they seemed, for the time, to be unconscious that they 
were in the body, or belonged to this lower world. Peter said, " Lord, it 
is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us make here three taberna- 
cles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias." How tran- 
scendently glorious must have been the body of our Lord, when the 
apostles wore so transported by its efiulgence as to forget that they were 
still pilgrims of earth, and inhabitants of tabernacles of clay ! And yet, 
here was presented but a faint adumbration of that glorified body, before 
which angels are now, in deep admiration, veiling their faces, and ** like 
unto" which the bodies of the risen saints are to *' be fashioned." Well 
might St. Paul, in speaking on this subject, exclaim, *^ Behold, I show 
you a mystery." Yes ! it is a mystery, sufiicient to fill even heaven 
itself with amazement, that these frail bodies should be exalted to such 
celestial glory. 

4. But there is to be a resurrection ** both of the just and of the un» 
jtat,** Some are to be raised " to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt." But while we are furnished with intimations 
so bri^t, in reference to the bodies of the saints, a cloud, dark as mid- 
night, is left upon the bodies of the wicked. We may reasonably infer, 
that they will be as horrible in their appearance as sin and guilt can 
render them. 
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5. Again ; the re s urr ee tion is to be u n i ve rst d. AH the human family 
that have lived and died, from Adam to his youngest son. How mslU 
therefore, will be the assemblage ! ** In a moment, in the twinkling of 
tLii eye, at the last trump,** all, from the earth and from the seft, froni 
Asia, Europe, Africa, America, and from the scattered isles that spot the 
ocean, of every people, language, and character, shall then covne forth to 
life. While the dead, in countless millions, shall leave their earthly seth 

IV iiichre or watery grave, tfie living ** shall be changed/' and all " shall be 

. ^' caught up together to meet the Lord in the air." 

"'•^ 6. Once more, ns to the time of the resurrection. Some have 8it|^ 

posed, from the SOth chapter of Revelations, that the martyrs are to b6 
raised " a thousand years " before •• the rest of the dead ;** but the nwrt 
probable opinion is, that the resurrection there spoken of is figurative ; — 
that the martyrs are to be raised in the holy lives and burning zeal of the 
living saints, in the same sense in which the holy Elijah was raised in 
the person of John th^DapitSl.'^ The general ten^ of Scripture on thift 
subject seems to indicate that all the dead sbtflf be tSiS^^ (he same 
time ; or, at least, with.'fia ootisid^ble ii(taiMI df "time hyiften. The 
apostle speaks of the r^dht^Ai^i^ iii general ^ taj{j6r|^^a<^e " at the 
^Mrand of the trump.*' Martha said to the Savipif^»4n jefexafice to her 
brother Lazarus, "I know that he shall rise again, in the resurrection, at 
the last day,** From thesej^cuid Qtber passa^^es, we conclude, that the 
resurrection of tho whi^Eehuman family shall take place ** at the end of 
the world.** But bow long" the w o jld i o to - otond t io kno wn to God 
alone. ''At such an hour as we look not, the Son of nnin^nll come.** 
7. We close this lecture, by presenting (fie doctrinti of the resurrec- 
tion as a ground of encouraging hope to the Christian, That a glorious 
resurrection, and a blissful immortality, animated the hopes of the Old 
Testament saints, is testified by St. Paul, in the llth chapter to the 
Hebrews. In reference to Abraham, he says, *' He looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.** Of Moses 
he says, " He had respect unto the recompense of the reward.'* Who 
can read the history of the ancient worthies, as detailed in the Old Tes- 
tament, or as commented on by St. Paul in the chapter above named, 
and believe that their hopes were limited to the present world ? ** If in 
this life only they had hope,*' how can we account for their perseverance 
amid persecution and affliction ? They " had trial of cruel mockingt 
iind scourgings, of bonds and imprisonment ; they were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword ; they 
wandered about in sheep skins and goat skins, being destitute, nflHctcd, 
4ormented ; (of whom the world was not worthy ;) they wandered in 
^escrtJ, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth.*' And 
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what, we may ask, eneouraged and anonated their souls? Surely, 
nothing on this side the grave. Their faith pierced the vista of futurity. 
It rose ahove the world, and fastened upon a " better inheritance " in the 
celestial Canaan. * 

But when we open the New Testament, and read the history of the 
apostles and first Christians, we find the resurrection of the dead their 
constant inspiring theme. They " preached Jesus and the resurrection,*' 
as the ground of their own consolation, and the only hope of a ruined 
world. Sustained and comforted by this doctrine, " they counted not 
their own lives dear unto them," but, with undaunted heroism, faced the 
frowns and scofis of an ungodly world ; and many of them fell martyrs 
to the holy cause. From the apostles' days to the present time, in all 
the successive ages of the church, this glorious doctrine has animated 
the Christian's heart in the darkest hour of his pilgrimage, and in the 
extremity of death enabled him to shout, *' ! death, where is thy 
sting ? O ! grave, where is thy victory ? " 

In conclusion we would ask, what brighter hope can we, as Christians, 
desire, than this doctrine inspires ? It lifts to our believmg eyes the veil 
of futurity : it lights up the smile of joy on the lip of death : it pours a 
heavenly radiance on the dark and lonely tomb : and, in accents sweet 
as angelic voices can pronounce, whispers in the ear of the disconsolate 
mourner, as he closes the eyes, or follows to the grave the pale remains 
of the most beloved one on earth, *' Thy brother shall rise again ! " 
Erase the pleasmg hope of the resurrection from the Christian's heart, 
and you blot the sun fVom the moral firmament, and darkness, thick, 
impenetrable darkness, enshrouds the life, and settles upon the tomb. 
But let this hope bloom in the freshness of immortality in the believer's 
•oul, and he can smile amid the storms of life, triumph in the hour of 
dissolutioD, and sing, with Wesley, — 

" Stand the omnipotent decree ! 

Jehovah's will be done ! 
Nature's end we wait to see, 

Or hear her final groan ; 
Let this earth dissolve, and blend 

In death the wicked and the jnst ; 
Let those ponderous orbs descend, 

And grind us into dust. 

Bests secure the righteous man. 

At his Redeemer's beck 
Sore to emerge and rise again, 

And mount above the wreck : 
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Lo! the Eeavenly spirit towersi 
Like flames o'er nature's fimeral pyve^ 

Triumphs in immortal powers, 
And claps her wings of fire ! 

Nothing hath the just to lose 

By worlds on worlds destroyed; 
Far beneath his feet he Yiews, 

With smiles, the flaming Toid ; 
Sees this universe renewed, 

The grand millennial reign begun ; 
Shouts with all the sons of God, 

Around the eternal throne ! 

Resting in this glorious hope, 

To be at last restored, 
Yield we now our bodies up 

To earthquake, plague, or swoid : 
Listening for the call divine, 

The latest trumpet of the seven. 
Soon our soul and dust shall join. 

And both fly up to heaven." 



QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XXXL 



QuisTioiv 1. On what does the doctrine of 
the retarrectioD depend for iu sup- 
port? 
9. Wnat philosophical objection is made to 
it? 

3. What is the reply ? 

4. What Scripture proofs are brought from 

the Old Testament? 
6. What from the New Testament ? 

6. How is it proved that the same body 

laid in the grave is to be raised ? 

7. What is implied in the spirituality of the 

resurrection body ? 

8. What is said of its resemblance to the 

glorified body of our Lord ? 



9. 



10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 



14. 



16. 
16. 



How is it shown that both the Jutt and 
the unjuMt shall be raised ; and what 
is saidof the bodies of the latter 7 

Are the whole human ftmily to be 
raised? 

Are all to be raised at the same time 7 

What is the proof? 

How is it shown that this doctrine en- 
couraged the hopes of the Old Teste- 
roent saints ? 

How is it shown that it aaimatMl the 
apostles and first Christians 7 

What should be iu influence on Chris- 
tians in all ages ? 

What would be the effect if the doctrine 
weie ranoonced? 



LECTURE XXXII. 

THE FUTURE STATE, GENERAL JUDGMENT, &o. 

Having, in the preceding lecture, treated of the resurrection of the 
human body, we now propose to consider the doctrine of a futttrb 
STATE, connected unth the general jxtdombnt, as presented in the Hofy 
Scriptures, 

Are we, as conscious beings, to survive the ravages of death ? And 
if so, what will be the character of our future destiny ? These are 
questions of vast importance and deep interest. They lie at the foun- 
dation of all religion, and have engaged the most serious consideration 
of the wisest and the best of mankind in every age. 

A firm belief in the doctrine of a hereafter inspires the mind with a 
deep sense of the dignity and importance of our nature, and is the most 
powerful incentive to the practice of moral and religious duty. 

For the establishment and illustration of this doctrine, the main reli* 
ance of the Christian is on the teachings of inspiration. 

The advocates of the doctrine of a future state have, nevertheless, con- 
sidered the presumptive evidence afforded by the light of nature upon 
this subject of too much importance to be overlooked. We therefore 
deem it proper, before we appeal directly to the Scriptures, briefly to 
notice some of the corroborative testimony derived from other sources. 

From our own consciousness we learn that man is not only possessed 
of a body, or material part, but of a soul, or immaterial part. We derive 
our knowledge of material things through the medium of sensation, and 
of immaterial things through the medium of consciousness. Of the 
essence of matter and of mind we are alike ignorant. All we know of 
them is what we learn of their properties through the mediums just 
named. By the exercise of external sensation, we know that we have 
bodies, or a substantive, material nature, possessing certain properties, 
such as divisibility , figure^ inertia, 6cc, Of the existence of these prop- 
erties the constitution of our nature will not aUow us to doubt ; for the 
evidence is direct through our own senses. Thus, by the senses of sight 
and touch, we know that we have a material nature, susceptible of divis- 
ion, and possessing a certain figure ; and we know that wherever there 
is division or figure, there most be something divided or figured. How- 
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ever ignorant, therefore, we may be of the essence of that sabstaneCj 
we cannot doubt its existence. 

By an analogous process we arrive at a knowledge of the existence 
of our sauls^ or the immaterial part of our nature. What sensation is 
to the body, consciousness is to the soul. By an exercise of conscious- 
ness we know that we are possessed of souls, or an immaterial nature, 
endued with certain properties or faculties, such as understanding, mem- 
ory, will, affections, &c. Of the existence of these faculties the consti- 
tution of our nature will not allow us to doubt ; for the eridence is 
direct through our own consciousness. Thus, we reason, reknember, 
choose, love, &c. ; and, therefore, know there must be something whicli 
seasons, remembers, chooses, loves, 5cc. However ignorant we maybe 
of the essence of that substance, we cannot doubt its existence. That 
Substance, a knowledge of which is thus gained, is what we mean by 
Ae souL Thu?, we think it clear, that to doubt the existence of the 
aoul is as unphilosophical as to doubt the existence of the body. To 
doubt, in either case, is to yield ourselves up to the absurdities of uni* 
▼ersal scepticism, and assume an attitude of hostility to both revelation 
and common sense. 

We now proceed to examine the question, — Are we, as conscioos 
beings, to survive the ravages of death ? Or, in other words, Is the 
soul immortal ? Or, is our entire history bounded by the narrow hori- 
zon of the present world ? 

I. Our first argument on this subject, derived from the light of 
nature and reason, is, that the doctrine of immortality has heen univer* 
saily believed, especially by the best informed of mankind in all ages. 

An examination of accredited history clearly shows that the united 
voice of the ancient nations is in favor of this doctrine. It was acknowl* 
edged by the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the Persians, the Scythians, 
the Assyrians, the Celts, and the Druids, as well as the Greeks and 
the Romans. Indeed, there is not an ancient nation or tribe of which 
history furnishes an account, which did not, with greater or less clear* 
ness, believe in a future state. It is admitted that the notions of many 
of them were very obscure and unsatisfactory, embracing much that 
was ridiculous or absurd ; but still, though *' shadows, clouds, and 
darkness " rested upon their minds, their hopes penetrated the gloomy 
fiiture, giving evidence of an internal consciousness of the insufficiency 
oi the present world to satisfy the ardent aspirations of their souls. 

Now, the strong presumption is, that this general belief in the doc* 
trine of immortality had its origin in truth. Unless we admit, either 
that it was first communicated by direct revelation, and disseminated 
among all nations by tradition^ or that tho Divine Being has, in some 
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way, fitronglj hnpiesaed this belief on the very constitution of 
nature, it will be difficult to aecoont for its unirersal prevalence in all 
ages. 

II. Another argument in favor of the immortality of our nature is 
based upon the vast powers of the human soul. 

The utmost capacity of the human intellect has never yet been exhib- 
ited. The shortness of human life, together with the innumerable hiiip 
drances with which the most highly favored must necessarily contend, 
in their intellectual pursuits, has ever precluded the possibility of (es^ 
IPg, by example, what the human intellect, under more favorable cir> 
cumstances, might accomplish. Yet the achievements of mind, m the 
various departments of knowledge, have been truly astonishing. The 
deep mysteries of nature have been explored. The mineral, vegeta* 
ble, and animal kingdoms have passed under philosophic review. The 
penetrating genius of a Locke has scanned the powers of the nunum 
intellect, and described the laws of mind, in so clear and forcible a man* 
ner as to secure to himself immortal fame. The capacious intellect of 
a Bacon has surveyed the entire circle of human science, and marked 
the appropriate line of intellectual pursuit for succeeding generations. 
Nor has the research been confined to the globe we inhabit. The tow- 
ering mind of a Newton has soared from world to world, estimated the 
magnitudes and distances of those immense orbs, and expatiated upon 
the laws which bind them together and guide them in their harmonious 
revolutions. We would ask, is it reasonable to suppose that the infi- 
nitely wise Creator has produced a race of beings possessed of powera 
so capacious, for no better purpose than to open their eyes for a few 
brief years on this earthly stage, and then, like the short-lived floweis 
to wither and diri forever ? The hypothesis is derogatory to the char- 
acter of the all-wise Creator. 

III. Our next argument on this subject is based upon the ardent deeire 
of the huTnan soul for an immortal existence and a continued advance' 
went in knowledge. 

This desire is found to exist among all classes, and among all nations. 
To live forever, appears to be a boon for which the soul instinctively 
pants. It is, therefore, said by the poet : — 

<< Who would lose, thoagh full of pain, 
This intellectual being ; these thoughts that 
Wander through eternity 7 " 

This desire for immortality may be seen in the zeal and energy with 
which fame and distinction are pursued in this life. With immense 
labor and pams, some are erecting their castles, as though they dcsiied 
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to dwell upon earth forever ; white others are rearing dieir momimeiitSy 
as though they desired that their names should be remembered '* as long 
as the sun and moon endure." 

The thirst for a continued pursuit of knowledge appears to be uni- 
versal. ** The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hear- 
ing." The mind is ever on the stretch for knowledge. It would grasp 
every object, and explore every field, within its extensive range. Na- 
ture and Revelation, man, angels, and even €^od himself, are objects 
which the active energies of the human intellect would contemplate and 
comprehend. But who, in this intellectual pursuit, has reached th^ 
desired goal ? Who has been so perfectly satisfied with his attainments 
as to be willing to desist from th^ pursuit, without sending forth an 
ardent desire for a more thorough acquaintance with the subjects of 
which he feels that he has gained so imperfect a view ? From the 
** Pierian spring," each draught, instead of diminishing, increases the 
thirst for more. Whence this 'Monging after immortality," — this 
thirst for an increase of knowledge ? Unless we admit that the Creator 
has impressed it on t^e constitution of our nature, how can we account 
for this ardent desire ? And how can we make that admission unless 
we believe that the Deity intended that this desire should be gratified ? 
Surely, a God of infinite wisdom and benevolence has not originated 
these pleasing hopes merely to be ended in disappointment 

IV. Our next argument in favor of the future state is founded upon 
the unequal distribution of retoards and punishments in this life, A 
glance at the history of the world, and a little attention to the state of 
things around us, will evince that rewards and punishments are not meted 
out in the present state in exact accordance Mrith the actions of individ- 
uals. How frequently have the wicked and abominable been permitted 
to pass unpunished! The tyrant, while crushing thousands of the 
innocent and unofiending beneath his iron foot of power, has feasted 
upon the richest luxuries of life, and drank to satiety at every fount of 
worldly pleasure. The proud and the licentious, the avaricious and the 
cruel, have too frequently occupied the high places of the earth, and 
escaped in this life the punishment due to their crimes. On the other 
hand, those celebrated for virtue and piety have often been the most 
afflicted of our race. Abraham, the father of the faithful, was sorely tried. 
Moses, the meek servant of God, met the scofis and reproaches of his 
ungodly countrymen, and " endured as seeing him who is invisible.'' 
Job and Daniel, Isaiah and Jeremiah, the apostles and martyrs,* — in a 
word, the good of every age have generally been called in this life to 
pass through the furnace of affliction. For their " work of patience 
and labor of love," an ungrateful world has requited them with bonds. 
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imprisonment, tortures, and death. But justice will not forever sleep. 
The wicked will not always escape ; nor the righteous go forever unre- 
warded. A future state is necessary to rectify these disorders, and to 
exhibit to an intelligent universe that he who reigns over all is a God 
of justice. 

Thus have we endeavored to prove the doctrine of a future state by 
an appeal to the universal belief of the best informed of mankind in all 
ages, — to the vast powers of the human soul, — to the ardent desire of 
the human soul for an immortal existence, and a continued advance- 
ment in knowledge, — and to the unequal distribution of rewards and 
punishments in this life. 

We might proceed, also, to argue from the perpetual progress of the 
mind totoard perfection, from the mored powers of man, from the fearful 
apprehensions and forebodings of the tvicked, and from t?ie dreadful conse- 
quences which would result from a rejection of this doctrine ; but we 
deem it useless to detain longer with arguments from the light of 
nature, when we may go directly to the superior and more convincing 
light of revelation. 

In presenting the evidence of Scripture in favor of the doctrine of 
immortality, we would remark, that this is one of those leading and 
important doctrines which finds its support on every page of the Bible. 
In fact, to discard the doctrine of immortality, no part of the Scriptures 
can be understood. The whole volume will be an unintelligible enigma. 
To such as believe in the truth of the Bible, a few of the many quota- 
tions which might be made, of a direct and pointed character, will be as 
satisfactory as a repetition of a great number of texts ; therefore we 
shall be very brief. 

1. All those passages which prove the resurrection of the body 
imply also the future conscious state of the soul. As these texts have 
been quoted in the preceding lecture, we will not here repeat there. 

2. Those passages in which the prophets speak of their expectations 
of a future life, and the consolation which that hope inspired. 

Thus David says : — " As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteous- 
ness; I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness." "My 
fiesh shall rest in hope ; for thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life ; in thy presence is fulness of joy; 
at thy right hand are pleasures forevermore." " Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou 
art with me. Surely goodness and mercy will follow me all the days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever" " Thou 
wilt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory." 
We read in the Book of Daniel, ** Xhey that be wise shall shine as the 
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brightness of the firmament, and they that tam maay to rjghteqmneWf 
as the stars forever and ever.*' 

3. Those passages in the New Testament containiiig promisor c^ 
eternal life to the righteous. Thus, our Saviour declare* in reCerence IP 
his servants : ** I give unto them eternal life, and they shall oever per- 
ish." '* In my Father's house are many mansions, if it were not 90 I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And I will come 
again and receive you to myself, that where I am there yoxi may be 
also." 

4. Those passages in which the apostles exjNress their hopes of futous 
bliss. Thus, St. Paul declares : — '* Our light afflictioni which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a fur more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." '* For we know, that if our eartlily house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God» an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens." " Henceforth there is laid up for ma 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also that love h^p 
appearing." Again, St. Peter speaks of the inheritance of the righteoop 
aa '* incorruptible, undefiled, and ih&i fadeth not away.** 

We would inquire, in the next place, uthen $haU the righteous enter 
upon this state of future blessedtiess ; and through u>hat stages do theiff 
passi — On this subject we remark, that the souls of the righteous, at 
the death of the body, enter immediately into a state of happiness. Go 
this point, we quote from Dr. Campbell, of Scotland, the following satis- 
factory remarks : 

** Many expressions of Scripture, in the natural and obvious sense* 
imply that an intermediate and sepamte state of the soul is actually to 
succeed death. Such are the words of the Lord to the penitent thief 
upon the cross. Luke xxiii. 43. Stephen's dying petition. Acts vii. 59. 
The comparisons which the aposilc Paul makes in different places, (2 
Cor. V. 6, &c. ; Phil. i. 21.) between the ei.joymcnt which true Christiana 
can attain by their continuance in this world, and that which they enter 
on at their departure out of it, and several other passages. Let the 
words referred to be read by any judicious person, either in the original 
or in the common translation, which is sufficiently exact for this purpose, 
and let him, setting aside all theory or system, say candidly whether 
they would not be understood by the gross of mankind as presupposing 
that the soul may exist separately from the body, and be susceptible of 
happiness or misery in that suite. If anything could add to the native 
evidence of the expressions, it would be the unnatural meanings that are 
put upon them, in order to disguise that evidence. What shall we say 
of the metaphysical distinction introduced for this purpose between ab9(H 
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late and relative time ? The apostle Paul, they are sensible, speaks of 
the saints as admitted to enjoyment in the presence of God imm^iately 
after death. Now, to palliate the direct contradiction there is in this to 
their doctrine, that the vital principle, which is all they mean by the soul, 
remains extinguished between death and the resurrection, they remind 
us of the difierence there is between absolute or real, and relative or 
apparent, time. They admit, that, if the apostle be understood as speak- 
ing of real time, what is said flatly contradicts their system ; but, say 
they, his words must be interpreted as spoken only of apparent time. 
He talks, indeed, of entering on a state of enjoyment immediately after 
death, though there may be thousands of years between the one and 
the other; for he means only, that, when that state shall commence, 
however distant, in reality, the time may be, the person entering upon it 
will not be sensible of that distance, and consequently there will be to 
him an apparent coincidence with the moment of his death. But does 
the apostle anywhere give a hint that this is his meaning ? or is it what 
any man would naturally discover from his words ? That it is exceed- 
ingly remote from the common use of language, I believe hardly any of 
those who &vor this scheme will be partial enough to deny. Did the 
sacred penmen then mean to put a cheat upon the world, and by the 
help of an equivocal expression, to flatter men with the hope of entering, 
the instant they expire, on a state of felicity, when, in fact, they knew 
that it would be many ages before it would take place ? But were the 
hypothesis about the extinction of the mind between death and the resur- 
rection well founded, the apparent coincidence they speak of is not so 
clear as they seem to think it. For my part, I cannot regard it as an 
axiom, and I never heard of any who attempted to demonstrate it. To 
me it appears merely a corollary from Mr. Locke's doctrine, which 
derives our conceptions of time from the succession of our ideas, which, 
whether true or false, is a doctrine to be found only among certain 
philosophers, and which, we may reasonably believe, never came into 
the heads of those to whom the gospel, in the apostolic age, was an- 
nounced.*' 

*' I remark, that even the curious equivocations (or, perhaps, more prop- 
erly, mental reservation) that have been devised for them, will not in every 
case save the credit of apostolical veracity. The words of Paul to the 
Corinthians are, knowing that whilst we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord; again, we are willing rather to be absent from 
the body and present with the Lord. Could such expressions have been 
used by him, if he had held it impossible to be with the Lord, or, indeed, 
anywhere without the body ; and that, whatever the change was which 
was made by death, he could not be in the presence of the Lord till he 
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returned to the Ixxly ? Absence from the body and presence with the 
Lord were never, therefore, more unfortunately combined than in this 
illustration. Things are combined here as coincident, which, on the 
hypothesis of those gentlemen, are incompatible. If recourse be had to 
the original, the expressions in Greek are if possible still s tr o n ger. 
They are, •» hdrj/jtovyrei ev ito oitfiaxi^ those who dwell in the body, who 
are Ixdfjfioi^prei hni rov Rvglov^ at a disttmce from the Lord; as, on the 
contrary they are ol fKdrjfwiiPTei Ik tov o(»fiatoi, those who have travelled 
out of the body, who are ol iP^ijftoZyjei nt^i Toy KvqIov, those who reside, 
or are present with the Lord, In the passage to the Philippians also, 
the commencement of his presence with the Lord is represented as coin- 
cident, not with his return to the body, but with his leaving it; with the 
dissolution, not with the restoration, of the union. 

" From the tenor of the New Testament, the sacred writers appear to 
proceed on the supposition that the soul and the body are naturally dis- 
tinct and separable, and that the soul is susceptible of pain or pleasure 
in a state of separation. It were endless to enumerate all the places 
which evince this. The story of the rich man and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 
22, 23. The last words of our Lord upon the cross, Luke xxiii. 46, and 
of Stephen, when dying. Paul's doubts whether he was in the body or 
out of the body when he was translated to the third heaven and para- 
dise, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4. Our Lord's words to Thomas, to satisfy him 
that he was not a spirit, Luke xxiv. 39. And, to conclude, the express 
mention of the denial of spirits as one of the errors of the Sadducees, 
Acts xxiii. 8. For the Saducees say there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit, fieds aYyeloy fuSs rrvEvfia. AH these are irrefragable 
evidences of the genend opinion on this subject of both Jews and Chris- 
tians. By spirit, as distinguished from angel, is evidently meant the 
departed spirit of a human being; for, that man is here, before his 
natural death, possessed of a vital and intelligent principle, which is com- 
monly called his soul or spirit, it was never pretended that they denied." 
(Diss. 6, P^rt 2.) 

In further contemplating the future state as exhibited in Scripture, 
we would notice the doctrine of the general judgment. 

This is one of the most solemn and deeply interesting subjects pre- 
sented in ihe Book of God. That there will be a day in which ** the 
world shall be judged in righteousness, by the man Christ Jesus," is 
admitted by all believers in revelation. But this solemn theme is too 
seldom the subject of serious thought. Many, if they reflect on the sub- 
ject at all, view it as a matter so immensely distant from them that it 
fails to impress their minds with that deep solemnity which its impor- 
tance should inspire. 
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1. That there will be a general judgment, the foUowing Scriptures 
declare: — Psalm 1. 1, 4. £ccL xi. 9. Acts xvii. 31. Rom. xiv. 10. 
Heb. ix. 27. Jude 14, 15. Rev. xx. 11, 15. Rev. 22. 12. 

2. As to the time of the general jtidgment, the Scriptures seem evi* 
dently to place it at the end of the worlds immediately subsequent to the 
resurrection. 

It may be asked, why should the judgment be deferred till the end of 
the world ? Why might not each individual receive his final sentence 
at death, and enter at once on his eternal destiny ? 

To this it might be enough to reply, that the all-wise Judge has not so 
ordered it. But if we may be allowed to infer, from apparent fitness, the 
reasons of the Divine conduct, we think there are several considerations 
which indicate the propriety of placing the judgment at the end of the 
world. 

(1.) It will promote tJie declarative glory of God, In the presence of 
an assembled universe, it will then be shown that *' the Judge of all the 
earth will do right. *' The sentence of the Judge, whether for acquittal 
or condemnation, will then be sanctioned by the countless millions cf 
angels and redeemed spirits. 

The fact that the influence of human actions extends beyond the pres- 
ent life of the individual indicates the propriety of deferring the judg- 
ment till earthly things shall be no more. The example of the good 
** lives after them." The influence of the example and writings of such 
men as St. Paul, Luther, Wesley, Doddridge, ^., will still continue to 
bless the world to the latest generation. On the other hand, the influ- 
ence of the example and writings of the wicked still remains to curse 
the world through successive generations. The pernicious writings of 
Hume, Bolingbroke, and Volney, are still in the world, exerting their 
influence over the destinies of immortal souls. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, that the judgment be deferred till the end of the world. Then the 
entire actual influence of each individual can be more fully exhibited in 
the view of an intelligent universe, that all may witness that every man 
shall be rewarded " according as his work shall be." 

We inquire, in the last place, what is the design of the general judg' 
ment f We reply, it is to promote the declarative glory of God, by 
fixing the eternal destinies of men and angels after a public and com- 
plete exhibition of the conduct of each, thereby constraining an assem- 
bled universe to acknowledge the justice and propriety of the Divine 
administration. This is most explicitly declared in many places in the 
Bible. We need only refer to the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, in 
which our Lord gives an account of the final sentence of both the right- 
eous and the wicked. Unto the former, the Judge shall say, ** Come ye 
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blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you fiom the 
foundation of the world.*' But unto the latter, he shall say, " Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the deril and his 
angels." It is added, that the wicked ** shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal." 

On this subject, we would not pass unnoticed a question on which 
there has been much controversy ; it is this, — Will the ptauskment of 
the wicked be eternal f The entire body of orthodox Christians, with 
united voice, have answered this question in the affirmative ; while a 
fragment of pseudo-believers in the truth of revelation have conteoded 
that all men will ultimately be admitted into the enjoyment of happiness. 
The advocates of this theory are denominated Universalists. Many who 
are also regarded as Socinians or Unitarians may properly be chssed 
with Universalists on this question. The entire class of Universalists 
are, however, properly embraced in two divisions : — 1. Those who con- 
tend that all punishment is restricted to this life. 2. Those who admit 
that the wicked will be punished in a future state for a limited time, but 
contend that they will ultimately be restored to holiness and bliss. A 
theory which, like this, so obviously contradicts the general analogy and 
tenor of Scripture, need not here be extensively considered. A brief 
reference to what we view as the satisfiEictory and unanswerable argu- 
ments against Universalism in its diversified phases, is all we shalf 
attempt. 

1. There are numerous plain passages of Scripture^ which speak of 
the punishment of the wicked as endless^ — of which, we refer to the fol 
lowing: Matt, xviii. 8; xxv. 41, 46; Mark ix. 43; Rev. xiv. 11 
2 Thess. i. 9; Jude 13; Rev. xx. 10; Matt. xii. 31, 32; Luke xii. 10 
Mark iii. 29; 1 John v. 16; Matt. xxvi. 24. From these texts, w% 
think it will appear that the eternity of the punishment of the wicked it 
ns clearly proved as the eternity of the happiness of the righteous, h 
the last verse of the 25th chapter of Matt., the same term in the Greek. 
{awviov) is used in reference to the duration of the reward of the one 
and the punishment of the other. If, therefore, we suppose a termina- 
tion to the misery of the wicked, we may, with equal propriety, suppose 
a termination to the happiness of the righteous. We know it is con- 
tended that the terms rendered " eternal," " everlasting," " forever," and 
'* forever and ever," are used in Scripture in reference to limited dura- 
tion. But, we reply, that, in all such cases, the context renders the 
limited sense so apparent that there can be no danger of misappre- 
hension ; but in reference to the future punishment of the wicked, the 
context, with the entire tenor of Scripture, is obviously against the limitod 
construction. 
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2. The Scriptures plainly teach thai all who are saved must be saved 
through the mediatorial interposition of Christ, But the mediatorial 
reigpti shall terminate at the close of the general judgment ; therefore, all 
who are not then saved must perish everlastingly. 

3. The Scriptures clearly set forth that salvation is conditional. 
This most conclusively proves the eternity of future punishment. The 
Bible presents no hope of salvation to any to whom the gospel is 
addressed, except on the condition of *< repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.*' Since, therefore, no prospect is oflfered 
for repentance and faith beyond the present life, it irresistibly follows, 
that all who die impenitent and unbelieving are left in a state of utter 
hopelessness. They have denied " the only name given under heaven 
amongst men whereby they might have been saved." They have 
rejected the only " sacrifice for sin ;" consequently, there is nothing left 
tbem, even by the decree of a merciful God, ** but a fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation." 

As to the nature or degree of future torment, we would remark, that, 
according to the Scriptures, it will be intense beyontl the power of lan- 
guage to express. In its description, the strongest possible figures are 
used. Such as, — " unquenchable fire," "the worm that never dieth," 
" weeping, wailing, gnashing of teeth," &c. 

We will conclude by briefly noticing the future state of the righteous. 
Our most exalted conceptions of that felicity which awaits the people of 
God beyond the boundaries of time must be faint and inadequate. ** It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be." " Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him." In reference to this subject, the 
pen of inspiration has used language the most glowing and impressive ; 
yet, the most vivid descriptions and the most sublime metaphors of Holy 
Writ, we may be well assured, are but feeble adumbrations of the ecstatic 
glories of the heavenly state. 

1. Heaven is represented as a glorious habitation. Some have sup- 
posed that the heavenly " mansions," spoken of in Scripture as the future 
home of the redeemed, refer not to a located place, but are merely 
intended to denote a state of blessedness. This hypothesis, however, is 
contrary to the prima facie evidence of Scripture. The whole tenor of 
the Bible speaks of heaven, not only as a state, but also as a place. 
Angels are represented as descending from heaven to earth, and ascend- 
ing again to heaven. The Son of Man is said to have *^come from 
heaven " to our world, and again to have " ascended into heaven, where 
he was before." Such expressions as the above, with which the Bible is 
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roplete, can only be consistently interpreted upon the supposition that 
heaven is a located place. 

Again ; that heaven is a place as well as a state, is demonstrated by 
the fact that it is now the abode of the glorified humanity of our Saviour, 
and will ultimately contain the risen bodies of all the saints. It is impos- 
sible for us to form any conception of a body, however refined, without 
locating it in some portion of space. That which is composed of a body 
cannot be omnipresent, and that which is not omnipresent must exist in 
a particular located place. Hence it follows, as the bodies of all the 
redeemed are to be assembled together in company with the glorified 
body of our Lord, " that where he is, there they may be also," that the 
heavenly mansion in \|rhich they are thus to be assembled must be a 
located place. Again ; heaven is not only represented as a place, but 
also a glorious place. It is called a " city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.*' In the book of Revelation it is called " the 
holy city, new Jerusalem," and " the tabernacle of God.** Its " founda- 
tions '* are said to be '* garnished with all manner of precious stones ;** its 
" wall is of jasper ;" its ** gates are of pearls ;*' and its street is ** pure 
gold," transparent as glass. There is '* no temple therein, for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it." It has ** no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof." Such are some of the 
sublime descriptions furnish^ in Scripture of the eternal abode of the 
righteous. 

2. The heavenly state implies a deliverance from ignoraiux. We are 
not, however, to understand that " the saints in light" are to be absolutely 
perfect in knowledge. This belongs to God alone. But they shall not 
be conscious of any such defect in knowledge as would interrupt their 
happiness. And we believe that the pursilit^ knowledge, unimpeded 
by the clogs of mortality, will constitute a partOT the employment of the 
" spirits of the just made perfect." This, we think, is more than inti- 
mated by the apostle, when he says, " We know in part, and we 
prophesy in part, but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away." From this language, we gather 
the pleasing hope, that when the last accession of truth is made here on 
earth, we are not to die and leave it all behind ; but it shall accompany 
us to the future world ; and when the pursuit has been dropped here, for 
the want of time or ability to conduct it further, it shall be resumed there 
with renewed and immortalized powers; where the body shall not 
weary, nor the powers of the mind wax feeble, but where all our facul- 
ties shall bloom in the freshness of immortal youth, and ripen forever 
under the beams of the heavenly countenance. 
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3. The righteous* in the heavenly state, will be delivered from all sin. 
Nothing unholy can enter there to disturb their peace. " There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at rest." Job iii. 
17. Into that city, it is said. Rev. xxi. 27, ** There shall in no wise 
enter anything that defileth, neither whatsoever workelh abomination, or 
maketh a lie ; but they which are written in the Lamb's book of life." 

A. In the heavenly state there wiU be no suffering or death. In Isa. 
XXXV. 10, we read, *^ And the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away." Again ; in 
reference to the redeemed multitudes, it is written. Rev. vii. 14, 17, 
" These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple, and he thai sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Rev. xxi. 
3, 4. " And I heard a great voice out of heaven, saying. Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow,''no(. crying, neither shall there he 
any more pain ; for Jthe former things are passed away." 

We have only glanced at a few of the " exceeding great and precious 
promises " of God, in reference to the future happiness of the saints. 
But how little do we know upon that subject ! That it is a state of bliss 
beyond the power of language to describe, none can doubt. The Bible, 
as we have seen, uses the most striking figures, the most glowing lan- 
guage, in reference to the future state of the righteous, but, at the same 
time, most clearly intimates that the subject is ** too wonderful " for our 
feeble powers of mind to conceive. For the encouragement of our faith 
and hope, we may, however, be assured of this, — that when ** death 
shall be swallowed up of life," the saints shall be possessed of all that 
is essential to their happiness. They shall dwell where there are 
" pleasures for evermore." Free from sorrow and death, they shall 
mingle with the celestial throng around the throne of the Eternal ; and 
while the pure light of heaven shall pour upon their immortal intellects, 
they shall study the sublime mysteries of Providence and of grace ; and 
kindle with holy rapture, as they contemplate the unfolding perfections 
of Him who is " all and in all." 
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** There shall they muse amid the starrj glow, 
Or hear the fiery streams of glory flow ; 
Or, on the living cars of li^tning driven, 
Triumphant, wheel around the plains of heaven." 



QUESTIONS ON LBCTUBB XXXU. 



QuBtnoii 1. On what does the Christian 
mainly rely in pitwf of a future 
atatef 
2. How may the exUlenee of the tool he 

E»Tecl7 
t is the first proof of a future state 
presented as deriTed firom the light 
of nature? 
4. The second 7 
6. The third 7 

6. The fourth? 

7. What other arcnments mi^ht he added? 

8. What is the first class or Scriptures in 

proof of this doctrine 7 

9. The second 7 

10. The third? 

11. The fourth 7 

19. What is the proof of the intermediate 
•tale? 



18. What Scriptures pro?e that there will be 

a general judgment 7 
14. Why does it appear proper that the 

judgment should be deiened till the 

end of the world? 
16. What is the design of the genexal jodg- 

ment? 

16. What Sciiptnre is referred to on this 

subject?^ 

17. What two classes of Univenalists are 

specified? 

18. How is the etem% (^fntnrs panishment 

Gived? 
t is said of its nofore 7 

20. What noof is given that the righteous 

will De delivmed from ignorance 7 

21. That they wil>be freed from lufiiering? 
28. What is said of their society and employ* 

ment? 



THE END. 
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Curse, pronounced on Adam, ..^.^ ...•• 86 

Day, how understood in the account of creation, 60 

Death, it never means annihilation, 89 

" its connection with sin, 142 

" Christ's, contrasted with fall of Adam, . . . . . . . . .181 

*' " as a substitute, not the exact penalty, 159 

" " justification connected with, 168 

** " vicarious, proved from the Greek prepositions, 154 

" " *' Scripture declarations, 156 

Edwards' treatise on the will, argument in a circle, 262 

Education, cannot account for the origin of moral evil, 106 

" generally better than example, 107 

JEIIection, general explanation of, 197 

" personal, of individuals to special office, 19S 

" national, to peculiar privileges, the Jews 199 

" " " " " the Christian chnich, 201 

*' its import in the Calvinbtic scheme, 202 

'* of individuals to eternal life, • • • . 203 

Emmanuel, name of Christ, «... 29 

** Eternal now," how understood as applied to God, 20 

Eternity, an attribute of God, 18 

" ascribed to Christ, 31 

" ascribed to the Holy Spirit, 44 

Equality with the Father, ascribed to Christ, 37 

Eve, derivation of her body and soul, 110 

** Everlasting love." does not imply absolute p er se ve i ance, 371 

Evil, concerning the origin of, 63 

Faith, its etymoloqrical import 278 

" St. Paul's definition, 279 

*< whetherthegiAof God, or the act of the creature, 279 
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Faith, bow viewed by Antinomians and Galvinists, 

" proper yiew of the subject, 281 

" Scripture tcstimoDy examined, 288 

'* dec^rees in, and how derived, 283 

** evidences on which founded, 284 

" different kinds of, 284 

** justifjrinff, considered, 284, 286 

'* view of Socinians and others, 285 

** proper view exhibited, St&B 

" of devils considered, 285 

" of Nicodemus and Simon Magus, considered, 285 

" not a mere mental assent 287 

" why it juetifies, 322 

" a degree of, precedes repentance, 270 

" it may be shipv.Teclied, 3T2 

" those' who live by, may apostatize, ... 378 

Fnll of man, its history, • . 75 

•' '• " " " how properly interpreted, ........ 76 

(c c( cc ji niii^ht have been prevented, 76 

'^ " *' its effects, penalty of Adamiclaw, 84 

u cc cc ditfercnt views ot the penalty, 84 

(c cc cc y/fliat the penalty embraced, 85 

Feav^t of expiation, Jewish yearly, 160 

Porelcnowledge of God, not necessarily causative, 22 

" " " implies certainty, but not necessity, 257 

" " " as seen in the case of Judas, 259 

(Yee a^ncY, consistent with Divine prescience, 257 

Free will, the term not strictly accurate, 243 

Future state, considered, 443 

Future punishment, proved eternal. ........... 462 

l^ture nappiness, its nature considered, 463 

God, derivation and import of the term, 7 

" names used in Scripture to designate 7 

** general view of his character, 7 

" existence of, ... . j 

u " *< knowledge preserved by tradition, 

" ** " not discovered by reason alone, • 

" " " proofs, testimony of nations, ......... m 

•* " " " testimony of nature, II 

" " " " testimony of revelation, 14 

** attributes of, classification unnecessary, .......•• 16 

« " «* Unity and spirituality, .....17 

" " " Eternity, 18 

**. ** " Omniscience, 19 

** ** " Omnipotence, 22 

** " " Omnipresence, • 23 

** " " Immutability, . 24 

'* " " Holiness, truth, and justice, 25 

" " " Goodness, 26 

" nature of, incomprehensible .....16 

" ". " to what extent it should be studied, . . 16 

*' mdness of, reauires that sin be punished, 133 

Gospel, what implicii in, ...••.. 183 

" should be preached to all men, 182 

" not " good news " to the Calvinistically reprobate, . . • . • .184 

" requires repentance and faith of all men, ....•••. 184 

Government of Goc^ grand purposes of, 159 

Grace, a day of, allowed to all, •..HI 

** doctrines of, not peculiar to Calvtnism, ..••••••• 829 

Gnilt, proper definition of, 116 

" how pertaining to brutes, .•••••• 120 

Happiness, possessed by man orinnally, .....••••• 78 

Heathens, condition of, considered, 885 

Holy Spirit, personality of, 40 

« « Divinity of, • 43 

" " " " proved by titles,— oJled" God" 43 

•* " u c. cc if cc If MLofdofhorti,'» .... 48 

« « « cc « « attribulet of,— EtefBhy, 44 
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Holy Spirit, Divinity of, prored by attributes of, — Omniscienoe, Omnipreseiwe, . 44 

•< « « «c a «^ woritsof;— creaUon, 44 

•« " cc II a u i< II preaervalion, U 

« " M tt « II « II Inspiration of the propbeU, . . 46 

•• •* « 11 II II honoraof, — supreme migesty, 46 

•• « I. a II M II II associated in bapUsm, ... 46 

** « retnction of, how viewed by Howe and Watson, 109 

*( " inflmnce of, different theories concemioff, 344 

- ** II II Scriptures inspired and coimnned by, 360 

1 " M II erroneous views refated, ....... 361,363 

" " " " d*r«d, how understood, . . 365 

« " HUM argued from prayer, 366 

« II II II M objections considered, 366 

" <* II II on the hearts of sinnere, 367 

** " witness of, possessed by the Christian, 361 

** " partaken of, may apostatize, . 377 

Inageof G^ towhat it relaSeS| 69 

launortality, part of the Divine image in which man was made, 70 

" of man, argued from the general belief, 444 

" " " " •* the vast powen of the soul, 446 

" " " " " the love of existence. .... . . 445 

** " " " " present inequality 01 rewards and punishments, . 446 

" " " moved by Scripture, 447 

Imputation, that of Aoam's sin to his posterity, 309 

" in what sense our sins imputed to Christ, 2C9 

" of Christ's righteousness, considered, ....•• 304, 306, 306 

'* of sin, how properly undentood, 303 

Infiuits, various theories concerning, ..••.112 

" salvation of, proved by Scripture, 116 

*' guilt of, proved by Scripture, 116 

w " " quotations from Wesley, &c., 118,119 

*< not bom m a justified state. 120, 121 

Intermediate state^ the doctrine established, ......... 448 

Interpretation, Scripture should be explained by Scripture, 181 

Jacob and Esau, Calvinistic argument concerning, 208 

Jehovah, a title of Christ, 28 

John the Baptist, liis dispensation, . . • • 386 

Judgment, general, attributed to Christ, 2S 

" " proved by Scripture, ... 461 

Justification, under the law, 149 

" of infants, considered, llti 

*' asubject of concern in all ages, 2ao 

" not taught by the light of nature, 289 

** its proper import, 290,291,29-2 

** personal in its clumicter, 292 

'< an odttoi performance, — not e^emo^ •...••. 292,293 

** not a change of nature, 293 

" distinct from regeneration, 293 

** in what sense an acquittal, 29-'^ 

" various theories presented, ....•..•.. 294 

** by imputation, considers), 294 — 

** primary and ultimate, considered, 300 

** Antinomian view refuted, 303 

** Calvin's view presented, 303, 304 

** Wesley's concession, 304 

** by worlu alone, considered, 3io 

** by faith and worlcs united, considered, . . . • . • • ^311 

*' by fruth only, considered, 315 

« il II I. how understood, 322 

« II II II proved by Scripture, 316 

" •* " " leading objections to, 324 

" terms synonymous with, • • • • 317 

* necessary concomitants of, 320 

** by grace and not by worlu, 321 

** two distinct conditions, in such sense, absurd, ...... 323 

** by evangelical obedience, considered, 324 

** Bi, James* testimony examined, 325 

* by baptism, considered, 326 — 331 
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Know1e<'ge, how acquired, •••• 8 

" degree of, originally possessed by man, 70 

^ passive in its nature, • 2S8 

" ofChrist, maybelost, 376 

Law, of nature, what it implies, 128 — 433 

*' Adamic, not uimecessarily rigorous, 130 

" " objection considered, 77 

" " penalty of, necessary to be executed, 132 

'* Jewish, a complex code, 148 

*' " moral, ceremonial, and political, 148, 149 

" " must necessarily be revealed, 130 

Lovo, perfect, described, 426 

Man, primitive state 6f, €8 

" " made in God's image, 69 

" general reflections on his primal state, 72 

" character of, may appear better than it is, Ill 

" Gtod's design in nis creation, 127 

'* made a free moral ajfl;ent, 123 

" possessed of three classes of powers, 346 

Matter, essentially difierent from mind, 262 

" eternity of, unreasonable, . 67 

Materialism, not implied in the soul^s traduction 110 

Ministry of angels, considered, 67 

Moral agency, possibility of sinning essential to, 77 

'* " miplies a moral law, 129 

" " of man, two leading views concerning, . 239 

" »• " " its import 240 

" " " " view of Locke and Edwards, 240,241 

« " " " Arminian view, 242 

" " •* " view of President Day and Professor Upham, .... 244 

" " " " real point in controversy, 245 

" " " " argument, from consciousness 246 

« " " " " from history of all nations, 247 

" '* '* " from the law c[iven to man, 248 

" " " " from man's being required to choose, 250 

" " " " from the general judgment, 261 

'* " '* " objections ; charge of absurdity conf idered, .... 964 

Moral good, may exist in unregenerate men, Ill 

Motives, various views concerning, 260 

" doctrine of^ consistent with free agency, 260 

" real point in dispute concerning, 261 

" true nature of, shown, 263 

'' selfish, may lead to acts of seeming virtue, . . • • • . .111 

Necessity, as applied to Deity, absurd, 257 

" distmguished from certainty, 259 

New birth, mysterious nature of, Ill 

"'' " its necessity based on native depravity, 102 

Oiiligation, moral, what founded upon, 78 

Olive-tree, those grafled in, may apostatize, 373 

Omnipresence, pertains to Qod only, . . • 24 

Omniscience of Crod, absolute and certain. 19 

Original sin, doctrine of the Methodist Cnurch, 93 

'' " Adam's posterity chargeable with his guilt, * 93 

" " does not imply the direct infusion of evil, 1(M 

Pardon, not by mere prerogative, . . , 132 — 136 

" not bv mere repentance, 133 — 136 

Patriarchal religion, Mosaic account of. brief, 143 

Pentecost, outpouring of the Spirit on that day, 387 

Perfect christians, address to, 418 

" " may be tempted 421 

" " not complete in wisdom, 421 

« '• caUed to suffer with Christ, .423 

" '* required to be humble, 424 

" " required to love God's people, 425 

'* " required to shun bigotry, 426 
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Perfection, Christian, iti definition, .... 392 

" " prooisof, — Old Testament, 383 

" " " " New Testament, 333, 364 

" " way to obtain it, 392 

" " botQ instantaneous and gradual. 393 

" " not obtained in our own streogtn, 40O 

" ** repentance a necessary means of, 401 

" " self-denial necessary thereto, 403 

" " fiiith the indispensable oondition, 404 

Pharaoh, and the parable of the potter, Calvinistic argument concerning, . . . 2i 1 

Penalty, essential to the nature of law, 130 

" of Adamic law, considered, 81 

" " " " various views of, 85 

Perseverance of the saints, considered, 369 

Precepts, moral and positive, distinguished, 7S 

Predestination, Arminian view of, 193 — 220 

" Calvinistic view of, 221 

" ar^ment from Ilom. viii. and Eph. i., considered, .... 220 

Prcdestinarians, view <^ some, concerning infants, 114 

Priestley's view of the atonement. 123 

Prescience of Grod, consistent witn man^s free agency, 257 

Promises of God, many of them conditional, 374 

« « «i ground of his oblisntion to pardon, 165 — 169 

" " " quoted from Old Testament, 3&4 

" " " quoted from New Testament, 3S5 

Punishment, the innocent may voluntarily submit to, 164 

Reason, its proper position in theology, 126 

Redemption, expressive of gospel salvation, loS 

Regeneration, importance and import of, 334, 335 

negativehr and aflinnatively considered, 336, 337 

distinct from justification and adoption, 337 

three leading theories presented 3as 

Calvinistic view, presented, 339 

" " " Dr. Fisk's refutation, 339, 310 

" theory which reiects Divine influence, considered, 343 

" nature of, considered, 343 

" its conditional ity considered, 348 

Remcrse, results from consciousness of freedom, 246 

Repentance, its import, 266 

" " " both contrition and rcformati<»i, 134, 267 

" " " conviction no part of, 26S 

" presupposes man's sinful state, ^ . . . 2G9 

" Its true nature shown, • .^W. • 270 

" precedes saving faith and regeneration, 27(i 

" mav succeed faith and regeneration, . . . . . . . . 27 1 

" God, its author, but man's agency required, 27.i 

" means of, 273, 274, 275 

" necessity of, . . 275 

Resurrection of the human body, objections considered 433,431 

" " " " " Scripture proof of, 435 

" " " " " does not imply new creation, 43s 

" " " " " character or risen body, 439 

" " " " " universality of, 439, 440 

" " " " " Umeof, 440 

" " " " " source of Christian encouragement, . 440,441 

Righteousness, legsdL considered, 300 

" Righteousness of God," meaning of the phrase, 308 — 318 

Sacrifices, patriarchal, typical of the atonement, 140 

" Scripture proof that those under the law typified Christ, . . . 151 

" origin of, 140 

" remarkaof Henry and Clarke concerning, 141 

" of Cain and Abel, 143 

" ofNoah, 143 

" of Abraham, H6 

" of Job, 147 

" of those by the heathen, 151 

" objection to the Divine institution of, . 147 

" under the law, vicarious and explatwy, I4i 

** argument from, summed up, loi 

Sadducees, denied the existence of spirits, 6 J 
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Scdvation, procarin^ and meritorious cause of, . . • • . ... 138 

" offered lo all, 186 

Saints, definition of, . 369 

Sonctification, dutinct from justification, 293 

Sanctified persons, may apostatize 379 

Serpent, its original cliaractcr and form unknown, 81 

Socmiaus, their view of the atonement, . . . • 126 

•' " " " " Di?iuity of Christ, 27 

" " " " « death of Christ, 13d 

Soul of man, created out of nothing. 68 

i( » ti derived by traduction Irom Adam, 110 

" '< " its existence proved, 444 

Sovereignty of God, Colvinislic and Arminian views of, 231 

Sufferings of Christ, — nature and extent, 161 

" " " liinite<l in degree, infinite in value, . . . ... . .162 

" " " different from the exact penalty, 163 

Sufficient grace, how understood by Calvinists, 172 

Superero^tion, works of, absurd 135 

Temptation, a test of man's fidelity, 80 

Tradition, the idea of God prescrv^ by. 9 

** accounts for the origin of idolatry, 11 

Tree of life, its import 71 

Trinity, import of the term, 47 

" sense in which the doctrine is understood 47 

" views of several eminent divines concerning, 48 

" how the doctrine is established, 49 

" objection considered, 62 

*' does not imply three distinct beings in the Qodhesd, 47 

" general reflections concerning, 63 

Unchangeableness of God, docs not imply certain perseverance of the saints, . . 373 

Universality, terms of sometimes limited, 180 

" terms of used in reference to the atonement, 179 

IJniversalists, view of the atonement, 168L 

Vice, one may necessarily destroy another, 96 

" a spontaneous growth, 106 

Vine, branches of the true, may be severed, 874 

Virtue, rec^uires culture, 106 

Volition, in what sense an effect 244 

'* one not necessarily preceded by another, 265 

Will, means the state of the soul in willing 254,255 

Will of God, primary' and ultimate, considered 231,232 

Witness of the Spirit, not the privilesc of a few only, 362 

" " " " distinct from tne witness of our own spirit, 362 

IVitncssof our own spirit explained 363 

Witness of the Holy Spirit, airect proofs of, 364 

" " " " " doesnot result from a consciousness of possoating faith, 365 

" " " " " objections considered, 867 

Works of Grod, a complete harmony in, 128 

Worship, Divine, ascribed to Christ, 36 
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